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TIFFANY & GO, 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY- UNQUALIFIED 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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The Imperial 





All Chrysler Six models 
are equipped with special 
design six-ply, high-speed 
balloon tires. 
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Chrysler Six Features That Give 


Results Never Before Known 
The Spring Suspension 
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Aside from the Chrysler Six, there probably is 
no car today that can be driven around a turn 
at anything approaching high speed without 
side-sway that tends to be alarming. 


That disagreeable side-sway is not present in 
the Chrysler Six—for the first time, we believe, 
in the history of the motor car. 


It is not present because the engineering group 


which put more than three years into the 
development of the Chrysler Six saw its elimina- 
tion as one of the most necessary and desirable 
elements of finer motoring. 


The extreme stability of the Chrysler Six is 
another one of the results, hitherto unknown, 
which are bringing into the Chrysler owner- 
ship men of the broadest experience with 
motor cars. 








If you have ever seen a chassis with the 
body removed, you have noted that the 
chassis frame tapers from the rear to- 
ward the front. 


You have also seen that the rear springs, 
mounted directly under the frame, fol- 
low the line of the frame side-rails and 
are set at an angle to the rear axle. 


That was regarded as perfectly good 
engineering practice until Chrysler dis- 
carded it in favor of something better. 


What Chrysler does is to mount the 
tear springs at right angles to the rear 
axle, disregarding entirely the taper of 
the frame. 


The springs therefore are parallel to 
the rear wheels. They are closer to the 
wheels, and form a wider base for the 
upper structure of the car. 


It is easy to see that such design makes 
side-sway an impossibility, and, com- 
bined with special six-ply balloon tires, 
decidedly promotes the comfort and 
ease of those in the car. 


Here is another evidence of the scien- 
tific engineering which bids fair to 
revolutionize motor car practice, and 
which has actually brought a heretofore 
unrealized degree of efficiency to motor 
car performance. 


- The entirely new ability which the 


Chrysler Six has demonstrated to be pos- 
sible in a motor car is vividly illustrated 
by the Chrysler motor. 


Here is a motor which delivers 68 brake 
test horse-power and on the road has 
a speed capacity better than 70 miles 
an hour. Yet it is yielding the remark- 


able gasoline records of better than 20 
miles to the gallon. 


It throttles down to 2 miles an hour in 
high. When you “step on it,” the 
Chrysler shoots from 5 miles an hour 
to 50, in less than 19 seconds. 


Its oil-filter, which materially reduces 
oil consumption and cleanses all the 
oil in the crankcase every 25 miles, and 
the air-cleaner—which prevents the 
entrance of dust and dirt through the 
carburetor—add greatly to operating 
smoothness and long life. 


Combined with the performance already 
detailed are absolute lack of a “vibration 
point,” distinguished good looks, and 
pronounced comfort, which make the 
Chrysler Six undoubtedly the most 
modern and efficient motor car in 
America. 


There are Chrysler dealers everywhere. All are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
The Touring, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1725; 
The Brougham, $1895; The Imperial, $1995. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 





‘Chrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Cry’sler 
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With time limited, haven’t you often stumped out 
a fine, full-flavored cigar only half smoked? Or, 
perhaps, at moments when you most desired a 
smoke, you went without one rather than waste 
good tobacco. At these times didn’t you wish 
that your favorite cigar were made in a special 
small size for just such occasions? » Medalist 
Juniors gratify your wish. They are exactly like 
the celebrated Medalist, but in runabout size—a 
really worthy, satisfying small cigar. » From now 
on, at these moments when there is only time for 
a short smoke, you can reach into your pocket 
for your case of Medalist Juniors—as convenient 
as a package of cigarettes. 20 for $1.00. 
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E+. A» KLINE AND COMPANY 


Manufacturers» Knickerbocker Building 152 West gand Street,at Broadway 
Est. 1895 all New York 


GLUBS: ALDINE CLUB - ALPHA DELTA PHI CLUB - AMATEUR BILLIARD CLUB - ARKWRIGHT CLUB - ARMY & NAVY CLUB + BANKERS CLUB - BROOK CLUB - BUILDERS & TRADERS CLUB - CANADIAN CLUB - CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF N.Y. + CITY ATHLETIC CLUB - CITY CLUB - CITY COLLEGE CLUB - CITY MIDDAY CLUB - COLONY CLUB - COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB - CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB « D. K.E.CLUB « DEMOCRATIC CLUB 

DOWN TOWN ASSOCIATION - DRUG & CHEMICAL CLUB - ENGINEERS CLUB - HAMILTON CLUB, BROOKLYN - HARDWARE CLUB - HARMONIE CLUB - HARVARD CLUB - KNICKERBOCKER CLUB - LAWYERS CLUB - MACHINERY CLUB 
MANHATTAN CLUB + METROPOLIS CLUB - METROPOLITAN CLUB - MONTAUK CLUB, BROOKLYN + NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB - NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, TRAVERS ISLAND * NEW YORK BRIDGE WHIST CLUB - NEW YORK CLUB « NEW 
YORK YACHT CLUB - PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY CLUE - PRINCETON CLUB - PRODUCE EXCHANGE LUNCHEON CLUB - RACQUET & TENNIS CLUB - RAILROAD CLUB - REPUBLICAN CLUB - SALAMAGUNDI CLUB + STOCK EXCHANGE 
LUNCHEON CLUB - ST. NICHOLAS CLUB - TRANSPORTATION CLUB - UNION LEAGUE CLUB | HOTELS: AMBASSADOR HOTEL - ANSONIA HOTEL - ASTOR HOTEL - BELLECLAIR HOTEL - BELMONT HOTEL 
UPTOWN CLUB - WHITEHALL CLUB - WILLIAMSBURG LUNCHEON CLUB - WOOL CLUB - YALE CLUB * BILTMORE HOTEL - BOSSERT HOTEL, BROOKLYN - BRETTON HALL - CADILLAC HOTEL - CHATHAM HOTEL 
CLARIDGE HOTEL - COMMODORE HOTEL - GOTHAM HOTEL - GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL - MARSEILLES HOTEL - MARTINIQUE HOTEL - McALPIN HOTEL * MONTEREY HOTEL - NETHERLANDS HOTEL - PARK AVENUE HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL - PETER STUYVESANT HOTEL - PLAZA HOTEL - PRISMENTER HOTEL - RITZ CARLTON HOTEL - SAVOY HOTEL - SEYMOUR HOTEL - SHERRY’S - ST. REGIS HOTEL - VANDERBILT HOTEL - WALDORF ASTORIA 
HOTEL - WESTCHESTER BILTMORE HOTEL - WOODSTOCK HOTEL — ALSO IN LEADING CLUBS AND HOTELS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES —AND OF COURSE AT MOST OF THE BEST CIGAR STORES AND RESTAURANTS 
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Anew car-a new size-anew price 


PIERCE-ARROW 





------appeals 
especially towomen 


When you have driven the new Pierce- 
Arrow Series 80 you will understand why 
it appeals especially to women. You will 
find welcome relief in the ease of control. 
You will note the artistic, well-groomed 
finish —the natural beauty of graceful 
lines—the characteristic Pierce- Arrow 
touch that displays itself in luxurious, 
perfectly appointed coachwork. 


You will note other things that appeal, 
pethaps, more especially to men—things 
that concern the mechanical performance 
of the car. Speed—abundant power— 


ane 


instantly responsive acceleration—grati- 
fying flexibility—all the finer shades of 
performance that you have always coveted 
in a motor car you will find in this new 
Pierce-Arrow. 


You will be aware of unmistakable 
Pierce-Arrow distinction in this new car, 
designed by the same engineers, built by 
the same organization that has been pro- 
ducing Pierce-Arrow cars for twenty- 
three years. 


Drive this car yourself. You will know 
then why it is attracting such unprece- 
dented comment. You will marvel more 
than everat the remarkably moderate price. 


The Pierce- Arrow representative in 
your city will be glad to place a car at 
your disposal. 
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PIERCE-ARROW 
Series 50 


7-Passenger Touring Car 


$2,395 


Gaon GCUMICs 5 es te eos ee $3,895 
Ui OC Oe een mee ae $3,995 
7-Pass. Enclosed Drive Limousine $4,045 
At Buffalo; Government Tax additional 
Standard Equipment . . . Balloon Tires, 
Pierce-Arzow Four-Wheel Safety Brakes 
a a 


Pierce-Arrow customers who prefer to purchase their cars 
out of income rather than capital may avail themselves of 
the services of the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a 
Pierce-Arrow banking institution. 


se 
Pierce- Arrow Products include passenger cars of two types: 
the Pierce- Arrow Dual-Valve Six and the Pierce- Arrow 


Series 80— Pierce- Arrow Motor Busses Pierce-Arrow Heavy 
Duty Motor Trucks. 


A catalog describing the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 may be obtained from our 


local representativé or by addressing us 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buzfal, N. Y. 
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C Vici kid figures largely in thel 





FRANCONIA 





HOMER 


new footwear fashions 


LAIRD, SCHOBER & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Announce 


timely and authoritative models in 
Vici kid — distinctive interpreta- 
tions of the current footwear mode 


Presented at retail by 


JOHN WANAMAKER CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROs. THE HENRY H. TUTTLE CO. STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


WETHERBY-KAYSER SNOE CO. 
Los Angeles Pasadena Hollywood 


R. H. FYFE & CO. KAUSMANN’S “THE BIG STORE” F. &R. LAZARUS & CO. D. H. HOLMES CO.,LTD. 
Detroit Pittsburgh Columbus New Orleans 


HUTZLER BROTHERS CO. GEORGE MUSE CLOTHING CO. 
Baltimore Atlanta 


TURRELL SHOE CO. MEIER & FRANK CO. TAFT & PENNOYER CO. 
Seattle Portland Oakland 
SOMMER & KAUFMANN 


THE EMPORIUM THE WHITE HOUSE 


San Francisco 


CITY OF PARIS DRY GOODS CO. 


MICHEL A. LEVY McDONALD SHOE CO. 


Santa Barbara Tacoma 


BESTEN & LANGEN CO., INC. LAVENSON’S, INC. SYMONS DRY GOODS CO. SCHULDENFREI DRY GOODS CO. 
Louisville Sacramento Butte Atlantic City 


Look for the Vici kid trade mark in the 
- Laird, Schober and Company models as 
shown on these pages. It identifies the 


leather as the one and only Vici kid. @ ve 


o> Y 


MADE ONLY BY 


ROBT H.FOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


There is only one Vici kid— 
there never has been any other. 









SYLVAN 


CLYTIE-LORA 
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The FOOT 
ARISTOCRATIC 





CLOTHIER 
a 


CO., LTD. 


rans 


TE HOUSE 


DODS CO. 


pone kid is manufactured exclusively by Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc. Makers of fine footwear select Vici kid 
for its consistent quality and the grace and richness it 
gives to their most distinctive models. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PAT. OFF. 
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NASH 


The Advanced Six 
Roadster 








f. 0. b. Kenosha 





This distinctive and superbly beautiful 
Roadster perfectly exemplifies the unique 
artistry and originality that distinguish 
Nash body creations. 


The lines are long and low, body sides 
are smartly high, and the sweeping, curv- 
ing rear deck is of the classically sym- 
metrical Nash dreadnaught design. 


Advanced Six Series 


MODELS: 5-Pass. Touring, $1375; 7-Pass. Touring, $1525; Roadster, $1375; 
5- Pass. Sedan, $1695; 7-Pass. Sedan, $2290; Four-Door Coupe, $2190 
F.O. B. Kenosha 


Grouped among the many notable me- 
chanical features common to the whole 
Advanced Six Series are an exclusive Nash- 
design 4-wheel brake system upon which 
patents are pending; full balloon tires and 
five disc wheels as standard equipment; 
highly efficient force-feed oiling system; 
brilliantly refined performance; and exten- 
sive appointments of striking character. 


Special Six Series 


MODELS: Five-Passenger Touring, $1095; 
Roadster, $1095; 5-Pass. Sedan, $1295. 
F. O. B. Milwaukee 





THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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HART SCHAFFNER 
& MARX Ga 
“ \ 











4 HART SCHAFFNER & MARX | 
MEANS YOUNG MEN'S 
STYLE 


By “young men’s style” we mean the style that young men create 

themselves; we put their ideas into clothes. The illustration 

shows you what we mean Look at the hang of the coat and 

trousers; the good substantial shoulders; the drape of the cuffs 
over the shoes 


. Our label is your guarantee; a small thing to look for, a big thing to. find 
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Candlesticks 
pair $65 


Bouillon Cups 
each $15 








Bread and Butter 
Plates, each $11.50 





“EDGE 














Service Plates 
each $48 


Dessert Knives 
14 doz. $20 









Dessert Forks 


4 doz. $20 











INE in line, beautifully pro- 
portioned, Edgeworth’s 
charm is reflected in every piece 
—candlesticks, tea service, 
spoons, knives, forks. Passing 
fancies can affect neither its 
beauty nor its value. 
Edgeworth is a sterling silver 
dinner service designed and fin- 
ished by master craftsmen. Be- 
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Note the charm of the 
delicate ornamentation 


NEW YORK 


jeweler’s and ask to see this and other fine 


GORHAM 


Gorham Silver Polish makes the care of silver easy 





cause of its dainty yet substan- 
tial charm, it is adapted to 
surroundings of elegance or 
to the smaller house or apart- 
ment. Anditis very moderately 


priced. 

Gorham’s supremacy as “America’s 
leading silversmiths for 90 years’? is admir- 
ably shown by Edgeworth. Stop at your 


Gorham products. 


PROVIDENCE 
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Wuatever the occasion of its purchase or use, you will find 
in every single splendid piece of Fostoria glassware permanent 
pride and pleasure. . . . In the beautiful nothingness of crystal 
is hidden magic; its secret art is reflection of dancing lights 
and mysterious colors. . . . Grapefruit dishes; goblets; com- 
potes and bonbon dishes; sherbet glasses; parfait glasses; 
console sets; finger-bowls; the new footed tumblers—many, 
many effective things that help you to entertain simply and 
beautifully. Patterns correctly formal; deep-etched ware en- 
crusted with coin gold; iridescent crystal of conspicuous 
loveliness; hand-blown glass with fairy-like etching. Always 
fine glassware adds the right note of luxury. The revival of 
colored glass, its acceptance by fashion and good taste make 
Fostoria of particular interest for gift purposes. Ask for it by 
name. The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 





















































The bobeche with the 
hanging prisms 
lends the charm of 
long-gone days to 
this old-time type of 
candlestick, so well 
suited tothe Colonial 
style of decoration... 
Every piece of Fos- 
toria glassware 
leaves our factory 
bearing this brown 
and white label. 
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GOOD TASTE SUGGESTS THE KNIT JACKET 
GOOD SENSE DEMANDS IT 


























off" MAN who is of voting age can recall the 
time when he could not have described a 
knitted jacket—because he had never seen one. 


Today there is scarcely a man or boy who does not 
own a knitted jacket—or expect to. 


Inspired offspring of necessity, the knitted jacket 
was sired by common sense, sponsored and guided 
by good taste. In its perfected form, presenting pat- 
terns, styles and colors to please the most fastidious, 
priced within the reach of every man, it stands today 
an epic of manufacturing achievement. 


The knitted jacket is the most cosmopolitan 
garment that a man may own. It has no seasonal 
limitations, its usefulness obliterates the restrictions 
of time, its smartness satisfies propriety for almost 
every place and occasion. 


Sportsmen of all persuasions wear the knitted 
jacket. Rarely is it missing from the traveller’s grip. 
It has outlawed the odious office coat; it is the prized 
possession of the “handy man at home;” the loun- 
ging garment incomparable. And, as in young 
brother’s case, it has permanently solved the problem 
of the “chap who wears things out.” 


In point of comfort, usefulness, appearance and 
economy the knitted jacket is, without question, the 
most necessary garment in the wardrobe of the well 


dressed man. 


Knitrep OUTERweEar Bureau, INC. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


~~ 


What Knitted OuTERWear is: 


Knitted OUTERwear embraces gloves, headwear, infants’ wear 
every garment knitted of wool, silk jerseys, leggins, mittens, mufflers, 
or artificial silk, with the exception neckwear, overcoats, reefers, 
of underwear and dress hosiery. scarfs, shawls, smocks, sports hose, 
Among the many classifications sports skirts, suits, sweaters, vests, 
are: Bathing suits, capes, dresses, wristlets. 
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“Yes —these are Banisters, too. 
Instead of a luxury, I find it a 
downright economy to have a 
pair of them for every occasion.” 


etn as 3 


} 












Stout Banisters for day wear—for sports; light 
weights for evening use—to change to when 
you return from the office! 

A necessary part of every gentleman’s ward- 
tobe and in no degree an extravagance. Not when 
you consider how long Banisters wear and retain 
their shape. 

Indeed, an economical investment in good appearance that 
will pay dividends in comfort and satisfaction for years to come. 

Better dealers everywhere are showing complete lines of 
the newest Banisters. As usual, they lead in quality, craftsman- 
ship and style. 


Made by JAMES A. BANISTER CO., Newark, N. J. 


FROM THE HOUSE OF 


BANISTER 


BLUCHER—DERBY 
Nutmeg tan, calfskin— winged tip — soft 
toe—medium weight sole. Cozelast—English 
in design — Banister in craftsmanship. 





















THE BOND STREET BROGUE 
Imported, Scotch-grain brogue. Multiple 
stitched trimming. Evebit brass eyelets. Chest- 
nut tan. A brogue that speaks with a pure 
Bond Street accent. 


(October issue—Vanity Fair) 
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Patrick Overcoats 
are Distinctive 


You recognize them 
on sight. 











































































































Because of their deft 
hand-tailoring, correct 
design, and perfect fit, 
they have earned their 
place among the foremost 
STYLE COATS of AMERICA. 


Their exclusive feature 
is the beautiful Patrick 


Cloth which gives such 
unusually satisfying wear. 


See them at the leading 
clothiers. 


Write for samples of 
this wonderful cloth—also 
our interesting Overcoat 
Style Booklet and name 
of the nearest dealer. 


Address Desk 22 


Mr John Roche in Richard 
Walton Tully's “Flowing Gold.” 


F.A.PATRICK & CO. DULUTH 
_ niaka Makers of both Cloth and Garment 7 : 
. “PURE NORTHERN WOOL eT fae) 


from sheep that thrive in the snow”’ 
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Coach Sedan—$1425 at the factory 








This Wonderful New Coach Sedan Is 


Velie’s Greatest Triumph 


Never before has there been offered to you so much 
of grace and beauty and luxury—So much of quality 
and individuality for so little money. 

Note the distinctive character of the lines—the richness of the 


enamel finish—the soft velour upholstery—the plate glass 
windows. 


The seating arrangement that enables you to get in or out of 
back seat without disturbing front seat passengers— 


Examine the sturdy Velie-built airplane type motor—six cyl- 
inders, valve-in-the-head — full fifty horse power— 


The new springs specially designed for balloon tire equipment— 
the new steering gear insuring extreme ease of control— 


Drive the car for yourself—Get the thrill of its performance - - 
Then ask yourself —if you have ever seen anywhere so much of 
actual quality and value for so little money. 


Five beautiful New Velie models are 
now on display in Velie showrooms— 








Full Balloon Tires, Lockheed four-wheel 
hydraulic brakes, 118-inch wheelbase. 


Write for the Velie Book 





VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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; A new silk stocking is almost 


always a thing of beauty. But 














how long will that beauty en- 




















dure when put to hard service? 
That question has been most 














satisfactorily answered to the 











unnumbered millions who 
habitually wear Phoenix ho- 
siery. Longer mileage? Surely! 








But also a tenacious elegance 
that lasts to the end of the 
long and strenuous journey. 


PHOENIX 


nAOSTIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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SHOES, of which gentlemen can be proud; by which sensible men can save 
money; of which Beau Brummell could boast of style. Why? A pamphlet, 
‘“Men Like to Say They Wear Them,” explains. Just write fora free copy. 


i 
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Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes Exclusively, Since 1879 


A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


H. W. COOK, PRESIDENT 








PEERLESS 


i 
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ATURALLY, Pecrless pre-eminence is based 
to some extent on obvious beauty and luxury. 
It is clearly established, too, by the mechanical advan- 


/&gyo tages that are so essentially Peerless. But above all, 
Ses it is superior performance—superior riding qualities 
CES, —the sum total of superior service rendered that 


have given Peerless its enviable reputation. And 
now you can have an Eight or a Six—both Peerless. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~ CLEVELAND -OHIO 
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U.S.Royal Cord Balloon Tires 


Built of Latex-treated Web-Cord 


car owner should dis- 


More than ever before the 
criminate in his tire buying. 

For maximum service specify U. 
Balloons. 

They put the theory of balloon tire superiority into 
practice. 

They are made of Web-Cord. This gives the carcass 
exceptional flexibility and strength, hence a greater 
resistance to puncture and wear than can be obtained 
with any other type of cord construction. 

Web-Cord is made by the patented Latex proc- 
ess developed and owned by the United States 
Rubber Company. 


U. S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires have a new 


S. Royal Cord 


scientifically designed tread. This is of great impor- 
tance, as many of the old tread designs not only make 
steering difficult but injure the carcass when used 
on balloon tires. 

U.S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires are accurately bal- 
anced. The weight is properly distributed so that any 
tendency of the car to gallop or wobble at high 
speeds is eliminated. 

U. S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires are built for the 
new 20, 21 and 22 inch rims. 

U. S. Royal Cord Balloon-Type Tires for the 
larger wheels and rims, 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 



































JOHNS-MANVILLE Colorblende Roof 

has the color variance of an autumn land- 
scape and the harmony of an age-old tapestry. 
And what sturdy dependability there is behind 
these soft and pleasing pastels. Absolute protec- 
tion from fire. Enduring defense against all the 


elements. Truly a roof for the ages! 


Write for the Colorbiende book to Johns- 
Manville, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, at 4lst 
Street, New York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 





BRAKE LININGS 
ROOPINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
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NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY .- Established 1851 - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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FLORENTINE MODEL 


THE SOHMER TRADITION | 
OF FINE PIANO MAKING 


NE Piano building is a tradition with 
the Sohmer family. For more than half 
a century, its members have devoted their 
energies and efforts to the creation of the 
superb instrument that bears their name. 


The ripe experience of these more than 
fifty years and the pride of achievement, 
go into every Sohmer piano of today. 


Those who treasure the finer things of 


life rejoice in Sohmer ownership. The 
presence of the Sohmer in the home 
denotes the uttermost appreciation of the 
artistic. Every tone within the compass 
of its keyboard—every line of its beautiful 
period cases, bespeaks quality; quality 
that can be found only in the products of 
those who have family tradition and love 
of craftsmanship as a background and an 
inspiration. 


Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players and Reproducing Players, all of 
one quality. Uprights frorh $700 and upward. Grands $1250 and upward. Reproducing Grands $2800 and 
upward. Period models in Queen Anne, Italian Renaissance and Jacobean. Monthly terms of payment if desired. 


Illustrated Brochure mailed on request. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Established 1872 
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THE MOST 
OF 





$= NE: That anxious last-minute inspection! 
Again, she surveys the table,—through the eyes 
of the most critical guest, the most tasteful, the most 
correct. What kind of picture would it present to them? 
Well, the entire service is solid silver. All in her new 
design. Yet, not an overburden of it. To frame it, ex- 
panses of snowy linen. To tint its gleam, a few flowers. 
It was the simplest table she had ever set. But, yes, it 
had it—that rarest of table beauties—dignity, simple 


dignity. a 

Quite the most difficult of effects to 
obtain in silverware is that of dignity, 
—simple dignity. 

Perhaps that is why the Theseum De- 
sign is utterly apart from usual silver- 


PIFrFICUweEer 


TABLE EFFECTS 
. | 
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holds in Theseum is: Straight, sweep- 
ing lines. A classic crown. An exqui- 
site, satiny texture. But in Theseum are 


also those subtleties in which the inner 
eye has its greatest delight. Beauty of 


proportion. Nobility of conception. 
Fineness of craftsmanship. 

Anything less fine would not dare such 
simplicity. Anything less simple could 
not attain half the dignity. 

Theseum has been developed in a cor- 
rect dinner service. If you will write us, 
we shall send you a book which shows 





ware. Theseum is the op- 
posite of garish,—the an- 
tithesis of commonplace. 
Theseum ¢s dignity, sim- 
pledignity. It is wrought 
in the most dignified of 
metals,—solid silver. 





the complete, correct 
service, and give you the 
name of the nearest jew- 
eler who can show you 
actual pieces. Address 
Dept. 4-88, International 








What the outer eye be- 








Silver Company, Meriden, 
Conn. 
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THE DRURY LANE THE STRAND / 


The Atmosphere of Correctness / 


The distinction of style, tailoring and quality of materials, typical of the 
clothes worn by the better-dressed men of London and New York, is a 
characteristic feature of “The Strand” and “Drury Lane”. 


GOODMAN & SUSS CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER. N. 
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SOLD BY SHOPS WHICH CATER TO THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 
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iles in a KNIGHT 


One year—two years—three years 
— four years...adding up the miles 
like an adding machine... laughing 
time and distance down the wind 
...still young in looks and young in 
action...and you, the owner, living 
over and over again the first thrills 
of possession ! 

This big, luxurious Willys-Knight 
Sedan further endears itself the 
farther you drive. It carries its 
secret of long life under the hood— 
a whispering engine that literally 
improves with use—a fountain of 
power scotfree from all need of 
valve-grinding or carbon-cleaning ! 


Wittys-OVERLAND, 


Time has never yet measured the 
full life of a Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine. In ten years, now, 
no Willys-Knight engine has ever 
been known to wear out. Owners 
report 50,000 miles and more with- 
out spending a cent for repairs on 
the engine! 

Fifty thousand miles of unshadowed 
pride and pleasure—and more to 
follow! Miles of lazy comfort— 
deep velour cushions to rest you— 
weathertight windows to protect 
you from storm and cold—and the 
easiest of all cars to handle. It steers 
as easily as you turn your head! 


Inc., Tortrepvo, Oux10 


“ 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Name 
Street 
City 





mistakes. 


What’s Wrong with This Picture? 


NOTHING! 


ERHAPS you noticed this sketch in a recent number of 

Vogue. But did you get out of it all there was in it—not 
just the dress, but the hat, the accessories, all the little details 
that make the chic of the thing? 


There’s not much to the frock. The straight, short, scant dress 
is almost a uniform in Paris now. Here, Callot varies it witha 
long jabot, using crepe satin and crepe de chine in the prevailing 
black-and-white effect—a design especially adapted to figures 
not so slim as they once were. 


The fur is silver fox. The beige suede gloves match the stock- 
ings exactly in shade and are without ornament. The hat is 
typical of those small and simple shapes, now worn on almost 
every occasion. The pearls, not one strand, but two—are the 
size of a robin’s egg and are most probably imitation. It is this 
imitation jewellery that lends the severe autumn frock its chief 
glamour; strass, wax and glass are flaunted where they were 
once worn furtively and with intent to deceive. 


The ensemble is perfect. But did you get all the little details 
the first time? Did you use the information in selecting your 
own things? 


That’s what Vogue is. Not just a series of pretty pictures. But 
actual working drawings for your own smart wardrobe, correct 
io the last button, the last stitch.... Are you giving yourself 
the advantage of studying such sketches from Paris and New 
York—every two weeks? 


2 years of Vogue $7 


a special offer 


good for a limited time only 


regular price $5 a year 


Vogue will save you money on every one of its numbers—perhaps many 
times the subscription price. 
doing without things you like, but the kind that eliminates buying 
They’re the biggest extravagance—aren’t they? And 
they don’t bring you a second’s pleasure—do they? So—this year, 
economize—and enjoy it. 


Not the kind of saving that means 


Sign---tear off---and mail the coupon now 





Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 


F nclosed find $7.00, for which send me. TWO YEARS (48 issues) of Vogue. (OR, 
F nclosed find $5.00 for ONE YEAR (24 issues) of Vogue. 


Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 48 issues 
would cost you $16.80. Through this special offer 
you get them for $7. A saving of $9.80 or 21c a copy 
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“a Arts and Crafts 
etails OMESPUNS, direct f: 1 of 
H . rect from looms 
TM aitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian Hones Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal. 
d' Hor Blankets, 
dress CANADIAN Headquarters for this work among French 
ith Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
: a crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 
“7° nfs eS ae = 
PRINTS—Pictures in Full Color 
ling Te a ne. Great Paintings by great masters. 
irorite wedding presents. Illustrated Cat. 25c (coin) 
Jures Medici Society, 788 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 
tock- 
ee ee 
: WN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES — 
lat 1S ehekaals ruled sheets, 6 x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
most Beach Company, a Breamore. Clnetnnatt = 
izes. Brilliant Wrappings. Quain nese 
; the SEE Octane atmosphere. wrk: imp. Chinese 
. ginger. Lb. tin $1.50. 4 Lb. $1.00 Ppd. feos tek 
; this Fletcher, “California By Mail’’, Box 31, Pasadena, Ca 
chief an 
aoves 1ings 
were § 
PUN BABY BLANKETS—the ideal gift, 
ang 4 from the softest ee Pag pink, 
: or buff. Can be washed—30 x 40—$5. 36 x 50 
tails —$7.50. Means Weave Shop, Lowell, po Bg 
your 


Beads & Beaded Bags 








EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a_ specialty. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm 


But 














rrect Nibur, 2432 B’way, N.Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 

“self 

New Beauty Culture 
MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 





permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

2001 Chestnut St., Phliadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


Superfluous Hair Gone in Ist treatment. Licensed 
Physician & Dermatologist specializes in Permanent 
Ttemoval of undesirable hairs from face, neck, limbs, 
etc. No chemicals, no needles used. Harmless 
unique treatment. Most extensive practice in Amer- 
ica, Corres. invited. Free Bklt. ‘‘K’’ in plain sealed 
envelope. Free confidential consultation, M. J. Rush, 
M.D. at Dermic Institute, 347—5th Ave., N. Y. 


Have clear healthy skin. OUTH-AMI 
Liquid Skin Peel removes blemished skin harm- 
lessly, painlessly. Booklet free. Youth-Ami Labor- 
atories, Dept. VF, 30 East 20th St., N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 

















Books 
VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents 
the letter and spirit of good manners as approved 


by People of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $1 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, -: 





N. 


HOPPERS 





recommend to the patro 


Advertising rates upon request. 


Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


. 


S6— BUYERS 


A classified list of business concerns which we 


Sore | ae “i 


nage of our readers 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 





good shopping. 

And in the shops, especially in the 
of Northern Europe, of the curious 
shores—all in modern settings, per 
because of plate-glass windows and 
From not only New York, but fro 


Buyers’ Guide has listed for your 


opportunities they offer. 





More Opportunities Than— 


There are more people in New York than in all Greece, or 
all Norway, or all Switzerland; 
and all her colonies; more even than all Australia; more 
people, more industries, more shops, more opportunities for 


any of these countries can produce. 
but, too, New York has the wares of Oriental bazaars, of the marts 


shops. But it is only after you hav 
person, that you can begin to re 


more than in Denmark 


little shops, are more wares than 
New York has Fifth Avenue; 


little shops of the Mediterranean 
haps, but none the less attractive 


polished floors. 


m other cities, the Shoppers’ and 
convenience the best of the little 
e dealt with them, by mail or in 
alize what wonderful shopping 











Flesh Reduction 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.), New York City. 


Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers, Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 


Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave. 











Gowns Bought 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 





MME. NAFTAL, Tel Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit or slightly used evening 
and street frocks, as diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 9 West 45th Street, New York. 


THE WOMAN JEWELER—Specializes in fine 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry. Purchases made abroad. 
Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730—5th Ave., N. 





WE PAY CASH AT ONCE 
For Slightly Used or_ Misfit 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, ete. 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
Highest Prices—Full Value Guaranteed 
have Unlimited Capital 


Mme. Furman, ‘toi Ww.4 Tel. ‘Bryant 1376 
America’s Oldest and Most Reliable Establishment 
Exclusive Dealer to Society's 


Consult Us First Satisfaction Assured 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 

to executors, trustees and individuals :— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
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Miscellaneous 





ONE REFINED WOMAN in each locality is 
offered by the Condé Nast Publications an oppor- 
tunity to make money in an agreeable way. This 
is not the usual magazine agency proposition, but 
an exceptional opportunity for the right sort of 
woman. If interested, write Mr. John Ramsey, 

Condé Nast Publications, 

ireenwich, Connecticut. 








Prints & Frames 





KENNEDY & CO., 693 Fifth Ave., New York 
Fine Sporting and Naval Prints. 
Rare Old and Modern Etchings. 
Americana suitable for Colonial Homes. 








Shopping Commissions 





alata sg SHOPPING —t no charge. 
We will buy for you and your wer 

Redmenen required. Murray Hill 4266. 

Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt az. ) a 








Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





100 Sheets & Envelopes. Ripple Bond printed. 
4 lines or monogram, any color ink $1.10. Em- 
bossed $2.10 West P. P. 15c._ Piper Shop Studios, 
900 Van Buren Street Wilmington, Delaware 





Your Monogram Engraved on 90 Note Sheets of Ea- 
ton’s Highland Linen $2.25. All kinds of Engraved 











Stationery, Cards, etc. at wholesale prices. Samples. 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N. Y¥. 
Tea Rooms 
SUZANNE TEA ROOM. Attractive & Exclusive. 
Luncheon, tea & —, served. Special 
chicken & waffle dinner We & Sat. Orders 
taken for baking. 251 West Tard S&. N. ¥. € 





THE DIXIE KITCHEN 
Delectable Southern dinners with smothered chicken 
and waffles. Cafeteria plan at its best. Conven- 
iently situated at 9 and 11 East 44th St., N. Y. 





In Refined atmosphere, Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 
delightfully served around corner from Grace 
Church, Wanamaker’s. One block from Fifth Ave., 
The Green Witch, 68 East llth St., N. Y. C. 








Toilet Preparations 





PACQUIN’S D. & P. LILAC scented Hand Cream. 
For Fa ao people. Better ae a lotion. 





Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
H.J. Henry D.P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City © 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Diamonds, 
Pearls, Discarded Jewelry, everything of value. 
Money wired within 2 hours. Bank References. 
Detroit Gold Refiners Detroit, Michigan 














Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 





ROMANY RYE DRESSES HAND-WOVEN; 
sand, blue or green with brilliant border, $45. 
Also wholesale. Size 36. Sent on approval. 
Helen Crainp Mill Valley, Calif. 














Christmas Cards 





PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive . Sala, magnificent assortment, delivered 
nywhere, send for sample at once. 

Everett Waddey Co., 3 So. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 








Hair Goods 





MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 








and toupes. Specialist in — goods eet: 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y¥. Mur. Hill 573 
Instruction 





LOW: 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 
Exclusive Pool—All methods diving. 
Life Saving—Individual _ Instruction. 
67th St., Cor. Central Pk. W., 4204 Columbus 








Cigarettes 
peas 
FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your initials, 
onogram or crest. Any design reproduced. 
Pink Established 1894 
us Bros., Inc., 91l-3rd Ave., New York 
——— 
Dancing 





Interior Decorators & Decorations 


Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consider- 

ation. Sketches upon request. State requirements. 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N. Y 








Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for mothins clothing, | 


household & hotel linens, 
& J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 
RE England—I'rance—Australia—Canada 








Permanent Hair Wave 


Watches, | | 


0. *pd from our N 
Office. 37 West 14th Street New York City 








Unusual Gifts 





jae & NOVELTIES OF UNUSUAL MERIT, 

decorated in my studio, and others selected per- 
sonally in Europe. Catalogue for trade only. 

Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. (nr. 53rd St.), N. Y. 


SOMETHING CHARMING AND USEFUL. Prac- 
tical & novel gifts appropriate for the professional 
man or discriminating woman. Send for catalog. 
U.S. Victor Fountain Pen Co., 109 Lafayette St., N. Y. 


CONSIGNMENTS—wanted for Fall opening. 
Only exclusive goods accepted for Gift Shop. 
Piper Shop Studios, 

900 Van Buren Street Wilmington, Delaware 


| CHOICE SALES FOR CHOICE SHOPS 

The best old and modern Italian productions in 
linens, leathers, art goods. Retail also 

Isco, 1619 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

RENDEZVOUS—A note for you and a duplicate 

for ‘‘the other party’’. An entirely new engage- 


ment and_ note book "preventing errors. Leather 
with pencil. $1.75. H. F. Rogers, Huntington, L. J. 


RARE AND UNUSUAL GIFTS Imported from far 
away China_and the Orient. Write for our 1924 
gift book. Far East Importing Co., 1511-C Ninth 
Ave., West. Seattle, Washington. 


























cases i il W Vv o 
riginators of Lanoil Vaving. World- ? - : 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., Wedding Stationery 
Se Phone V anderbilt 7660-7661. 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert | ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 


personal attention for a permanent wave. 
ositively no friz or kink. 
J. Schaeffer Inc., 590-592 Fifth Ave., Bryant 7615 


ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
s'red highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 





SHELTON DEWEY 
Pr Modern dance expert and authority, 
267 ae or class Jessons, By appointment. 
Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill £ 





5397 











EARLY SPANISH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
Spanish and Italian Glass and Pottery 
all House, Charles Hall, Inc. 
3 East 40th Street, New York. Wholesale Only. 





MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 
At last, white hair waved without making it yellow. 
J. Halloh, 

Vanderbilt 5241 


Bobbed hair all in ringlets. 
26 East 48th St., N. Y. 


JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE, S. & M. Manasse, 
Inc., at 6 West 29th St., New York, engrave wed- 
ding invitations and announcements. Last minute 
styles. 25 Years experience. Satisfaction. 
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Distinction 


HERE is a certain 

distinction in being 
a guest of a _ world- 
famous hotel. There is 
pleasure and enjoyment 
too in knowing that this 
same hotel has for the 
past half a century been 
the home of Presidents, 
Kings and _ distinctive 
personages--that the 
people with whom you 
co-mingle in the lobbies, 
in the dining rooms, 
are prominent in the 
nation’s affairs. 


To this is added a service 
unobtrusive, alert, active 
every hour of the day in 
your behalf--an atmos- 
phere embodying such 
comforts as you realize 
in your own home. 


The above, and many 
others, are among the 
various reasons why it 
pays to stop at the Palace, 


An illustrated handbook 
of San Francisco is sent 
on request, 


The 
Palace Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


Halves F oarnoaring 





THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 






CHICAGO 











Once you have been a guest of 


The DRAKE 


You will have experienced the ulti. 


mate in a visit to C ‘hicago 
Write for booklet “‘D” 


Radiophans! 
Tune in to WGN (formerly WDAP) 


—The Drake Hotel, Chicago. (379) 
meters. Interesting programs. 
The DRAKE is under the BLACKSTONE 


management, the world’s standard in hotel 








After breakfast—the news 
and mail of the day in sunny 
comfort. Then—off you go 
fora bit of brisk sport. Back 
in time for your cure treat- 

















ment. 


Hot Springs. 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. | | 
Hot Springs Virginia h 


Booklets and information on request | 


And on with the 
day’s gayeties—at Virginia 








Service. es 
BOSTON 
Ee — 
HOTEL VENDOME 


oslon 
Commonweattn Ave at Dartmoutn Sr, 
ELIGHTFULLY SITUATED INTHE 
BACK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO THEATRES, SHOPS 
AND POINTS OF INTEREST « « 


CH.GREENLEAF CO, Props. 

















“XESS AAA, 














"NEW YORK 











To have aged at | 


TIMES SQUARE 


BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 
where you are in the very center of the 


City’s 
breathe its sparkling atmosphere. 


brilliant, pulsating life and 


Fred'k:e A. Muschenheim | 














home. 


tion. 





out escort. 
all best shops. 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 
109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
imes Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 


An hotel of quiet dignity, 
phere 


having the atmos- 
and appointments of a well-conditioned 
Much favored by women traveling with- 
3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
Rates and booklets on applica- 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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= Sth Around he World Cruise 


Jan. 20th; westward, by specially chartered 


new Cunard-Anchor “California,” oil burn- 

ing, 17,000 tons; $1250 up, including hotels, 

'HOTEL ASTOR | guides, drives, fees. Visiting Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and 

| . | China, Java, option 18 days in India; 
is to have lived in New York Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 


Stop overs in Europe. 


21st Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 31 
specially chartered new Cunarder “‘Laconia” 
[oil burning] 20,000 tons, $600 up including 
drives, guides, hotels, fees, 17 days Pales- 
tine and Egypt. 

600 to 700 passengers expected on each 
cruise. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
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PORTLAND, MAINE—— 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL 


European Plan—Service, Comfort 
James Cunningham Company,Proprietor 
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1 wz bi of Distinction 
NEW YORK 
anpBOSTON 

Ww 
| 
| 
| 
| 
THE PLAZA 








TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent com- 
fort which has made the 
homes of the Back Bay 
famous. 


The Lenox 


The Brunswick 
On either side of Copley Square 
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Ask us 
any thing 
about Travel 


e 


The 
Condé Nast Travel 
Bureau 


23 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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Hong-Kong. Gateway to China...Andhere ine pagodas, caravans of camels in from the desert. 
tothe swarming, seething Orient. Narrow streets, Nanking, and the ancient palaces of the Ming 
packed with color. Shops displaying priceless emperors. The Great Wall...China, the ancient, 
jades, ivories, Mandarin coats. Sing-song girls. the smiling, the inscrutable!... What a treasure 
Rickshaws. Coolies...Peking, with yellow-roofed of romance, of history. 


OW! the world is changing! 


T’S VANISHING! It’s becoming new! That Pacific guides you—through its world-flung or- 
fascinating old world of ancient cities, of | ganization. Canadian Pacific transports you—on 
strange civilizations, of storied pasts. You one of its luxurious Empresses. 

who go now, will discover romance, that later Plan to go this winter! Nothing you can do, 
travellers will never see. You who go now, will for the time or money, can repay you so in health, 
gather experiences that tardier travellers will in broadening, in pleasure. 

never know. . Where these gateway ports are, what they lead 

So, don t simply visit one continent. Make the to, how the cruises are arranged—all is told in fas- 

entire circuit of the Gateway Ports of the World. — cinating literature. Write, phone, call offices listed 

Each Gateway Port opens the door to some below. If desired, representative will call. 

trace you ought to meet, some history you ought 
to know—some ancient culture that still lives, 
some romantic land that remains romantic. , . Raat om or 

: : ; rom New York, January 14t ays, including ar shore trips, 
q Haifa, Port Said, Bombay, Shanghai—Cana- with overland trips to Jerusalem and Cairo, to Peking. Reening 

ian i H via Hawaii, Vancouver, San Francisco, Panama. “Empress of France 
ae chino a ene ie a Kea ante (Chosen for two voyages by Lord Renfrew—Prince of Wales.) 
neraries. Never before could they be vis- 

leek sx deal Y : MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
ited so happily. Steam a few days. Explore a few 


* ‘ : from New York, February 9th, 62 days. “Empress of Scotland.” (Her 
days. Poke in here. Poke in there. Canadian fourth cruise in these waters.) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISE 


apg ten. oagl BosTon, 405 Boylston St.- BUFFALO, 160 Pearl St.- CHICAGO, % E. Jackson Blvd. - CINCINNATI, 201 Dixie Term. Bldg. - CLEVELAND, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
tsa sxiteine - DULUTH, Soo Line Depot - KANsaAs City ,601 Ry. Exch. Bldg. - Los ANGELES, 605 So. Spring St. - St. Lous, 420 Locust St. . MINNEAPOLIS, 611 2nd Ave ,So. 
Tacoma, rs ison Ave. - PHILADELPHIA, Locust St. at 15th - PITTSBURGH, 340 6th. Ave. + PORTLAND, ORE., §5-3rd St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 675 Alasket St. + SEATTLE, 608 2nd Ave. 
3 Pacific Ave. - WASHINGTON, D.C., 1419 N. Y. Ave.» IN CANADA:— MONTREAL, I4I St. james St. + St. lous, N. B., 40 King St. » WINNIPEG, 364 Main + ToRonTo, 

ee Canadian Pacific Bldg. » VANCouvER, Canadian Pacific R. R. Sta.—Offcesand Agents Everywhere, 


CRUISE EXTRAORDINARY 
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is Your Playground 





The fascination of the Orient, 
the mysticism of India, the 
age-old secrets of Egypt, glori- 
ous Italy and gay France— 
each calls to the nomad spirit 
in us all. 

You adventure in strange 
places and are constantly re- 
freshed by new interests and 
new experiences. 

Japan’s majestic mountains, 
her strange shrines and tem- 
ples, the pomp of royalty, her 
thickly populated cities, fill 
days with keen interest. 


Strange, Colorful 


The Inland Sea is like a fairy 
land with wooded hills, jewel 
islands, and myriad unique 
junks and sampans. 

China is a lifetime experience. 
Shanghai has been well called 
the Paris of the Far East. 


Hong Kong is the Asiatic cen- 
ter of commerce. Peking is a 
city built in 1200 B.C. Think 
of the romance of that city’s 
history—battles, sieges, vic- 
tories, defeats. 






. & 


on this globe encircling trip~Go Now—There’s rare 
interest in every day. 


Simple and Easy 


India is just as interesting in 
another way. Its people, cus- 
toms, architecture, are fascin- 
ating. 


Egypt, Italy and France prom- 
ise beauty, romance, culture. 


And the trip may be easily 
and simply made. For the mag- 
nificent President Liners of the 
Dollar Steamship Line go 
Round the World, a scheduled 
sailing every two weeks, with 
liberal stopover privileges at 
every port of call. 


They are luxuriously appoint- 
ed, comfortable in every re- 
spect and served by a cour- 
teous and willing personnel. 


Go now on this greatest of all 
trips. See the sights you have 
always wanted to see. 


Learn more about this trip. 
Ask any Dollar Steamship 
Line office, any ticket or tour- 
ist agent, or send the coupon 
below for full information. 





15 MOORE STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
177 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
626 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
112 W. ADAMs ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
29 NANKING ROAD, SHANGHAI 

24 CALLE DAVID, MANILA 








Steamship 


] 4 HUGH MACKENZIE, General Passenger Agent, 
" Doliar Stcamship Line, Dept. M610,San Francisco, California. 
Dear Sir: Please send me complete information relative 
to the new Interport and Round the World Service of the Dol- 


e. 
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Cunard ocean travel—the renowned 
accommodations, equipment, cui- 
sine, service — may be enjoyed on 
two delightful 30-day 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


sailing from New York 
Jan. 22 and Feb. 24, 1925, on theS. S. 


TUSCANIA 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines. 


No more pleasing and entertainingly 
restful short cruise can be imagined than 
one among the fascinating islands of 
the Caribbean, visiting under Cunard 
auspices: 

Havana, Kingston, Colon, 
Cartagena, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, Martinique, 
St. Thomas, San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Leisurely sightseeing ashore. 


To EGYPT and the MEDITERRANEAN— 
S. S. MAURETANIA, Feb. 17, 1925 














STEAM SHIP LINES 


i. or Branches and Agencies 
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Announcing 


The NEW | 


| 


Sunset Limited 


on the “Open Window Route” 
to CALIFORNIA 
The Coming Winter 


A notable improvement in the equipment and comfort 
of this famous daily train from New Orleans to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco via the Sunset 
Route. 

The last word in modern transportation! All new steel 
equipment. Unexcelled service without extra fare. 

















De Luxe Features Without Extra Fare 
OBSERVATION CAR with ladies’ lounge and bath, maid and 
manicure. 

CLUB CAR with barber shop, bath and valet service. 
SLEEPING CARS of the latest type. 
THROUGH DINING CARS with unsurpassed 


cuisine. 


ballasted road bed; banishing smoke, cindersand 
dust; comfortably permitting open windows 
when desired. 





For Further Information, address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York 


1 New Orleans Houston 
65 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
Tucson San Francisco 


Score Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
ES 
















“Dome of the 
1B) Rock” in Jerusa- 
a | lem, believed to 

) have been erected 
by Omar, second 
ofthe Mohamedan 
caliphs in A. D. 
691. 


Typically rugged 
hillside in the vol- 
canic island of 
Martinique, W. 1. 





















© EWING GALLOWAY 


MEDITERRANEAN 
~-WEST INDIES 


The joy of traveling in winter—and find- 
ing spring! To leave the chill, snow- 
blown streets—and revel in the sun- 
brightened gardens of the Mediterranean 
—or the Caribbean. 


You meet the leisurely voyagers who find 
the little-known beauties—and avoid the 
beaten tracks. 


To the Mediterranean—White Star liner Adriatic, 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 26,1925. Red Starliner Lapland, 
Jan. 17 and March8. Duration 47days. Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Holy Land, Egypt. 


To the West Indies—White Star liner Megantic, 
30-day cruise among islands of Caribbean, in- 
cluding calls at Panama Canal and Havana. Sailing 
Jan. 22 and Feb. 25, 1925. 


For detailed information address Cruise Depart- 
ment, No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any auth- 
orized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE*+ RED STAR LINE 
2 Ea —=st° 
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—{or Your Winter 
HOLIDAYS 








A living Christmas tree alight before | 


the Palace of the Kings. Familiar carols 
borne on caressing trade-winds. New 
Year’s—and the windows open! Lawns 
drifted—with confetti. Bare feet patter- 
ing in the street. Dark eyes laughing into 


yours. Greetings in unfamiliar tongues. 


Hawaii turns the calendar but no 
winter comes, In the semi-tropic sun- 
shine pineapples yellow on the upland 
slopes and sugar-cane greens in the val- 
leys. Summer clouds trail blue shadows 
over white coral beaches. 


Plan to Go Early 
Get more out of your Hawaiian va- 
cation by starting before the holidays. 
Your home agent books you direct. 
Steamer lanes are free from fog—the 5 
to 8 days’ crossing a restful interlude. 
Travel <<light,” 


necessary clothing at mainland prices in 


for you can buy all 


Hawaii. 


Bring golf sticks and try the links on 
all larger islands. Tennis, swimming, 
surfing, deep-sea fishing, mountain 
climbing, inter-island cruising. Volcanic 


National Park. 
Good motor roads and hotels on all 


wonders in Hawaii 


islands. 


Direct steamer service from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver 
and Victoria, B. C., and you can make 
the round trip from any of these Five 
Ports to Paradise in 3 to 4 weeks at a 
total cost of $300 to $400 for all nec- 
essary expense. This gives a week or 
two in the Islands; but you’ll want to 
stay longer, so arrange in advance for 
all the time you can spare, 


pyrite 
NOW- 


HAWAII 
TOURIST 
. BUREAU 





217 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
OR TO 346 ForT St., HONOLULU, S. H. 








CAROLINA HOTEL opens Oct. 27th, 


with a full program of sports from the start 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The opening of Pinehurst each Fall is the 
irresistible first call to the North to start 


South for the Winter. 


As usual, Pinehurst will be the first, and, 


to many, the only place. 


For years the greatest golfing center in 
America, each succeeding year finds new 
facilities for better golf and a larger 


number of enthusiasts. 


The same in all other sports—tennis, 
shooting, riding, racing, 
etc. 
Many special tournaments throughout the 


trap and rifle 


motoring, dog and horse shows, 


Season. 


Reservations should be made at once. 


Address: General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 


Illustrated Booklets on request 
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THE ALEXANDRIA 
Los Angeles 


A famous horel 
in a great city 
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**New York's Smarte 
est Hotel” 


The Ambassador, 


THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 
The world's most beautiful resort 


A name which means hotel perfection 
The Ambassador Hotels System 


The Ambassador } 


The Alexandria, 


New York Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City Los Angeles 4 


Show place of the Pacific 
Coast—a miniature me- 







THE AMBASSADOR 4 
Los Angeles 





tropolis, crowning its 
own 27 acre park, and 
ad typifying that hospital- 
ity which has made 
magic of the very name 
Calsfornia. 
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our Ships * 
to South America 


“Ty you long for azure 
skies, deep blue 


seas and glorious tropic 
nights under the South- 
ern Cross? Are you 
seeking a unique and 
delightful travel experi- 
ence? Then send the 
coupon now and learn 
about the advantages of 
sailing on your own ships 
to South America. 


You can go quickly 
and economicallyon one 
of the four white sister 
ships of the PanAmerica 
Line. These magnificent 
U. S. Government ves- 
sels, especially equipped 
for tropical travel, have 
all outside rooms. Regu’ 
lar fortnightly sailings 
from NewYork to Riode 
Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires. 
Less than twelve days 
to Rio! 


Pan America 
Line 
Munson §&. S. Line 
67 Wall St. New York City 


or Your Local Agent 


Managing Operators for 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Consult your local agent 


Send the Coupon 








INFORMATION BLANK 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Infor. Desk __2837 Washington, D.C, 


Please send the U. S. Government booklet 


giving travel facts about South America 
and the Pan America Line. 
If I go date will be about _—____ 


_____in my party. 


There will be. 
Nene —_—_____—__———r_ 
Address 


niin 








Town. State_————_—_ 
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Indian Summer 
in the 


White Sulphur, Hot Springs, 
Pinehurst—old names to 
conjure with. Once sacred to 
the gentlemen and ladies of 
the Carolinas and Old Vir- 
ginia, now they are loved by 
all who inherit the discreet 
tastes of the Age of Inno- 
cence—or who prefer the 
livelier ones of today. Golf, 
tennis, dancing; “‘the cure”’; 
the glories of horse flesh, and 
the following of the hounds. 





Nowhere in America will 
you find heartier sportsman- 
ship, or a more continental 
flavour of life, than at these 
autumn spas, 


Why not, when that first 
penetrating chill creeps un- 
der the door—step aboard a 
Pullman and wake up in the 
southland’ There you will 
find the Little Season at its 
height, autumn a favoured 
guest, and the Blue Ridge at 
its bluest to please you. 





Ask the Travel Man for in- 
formation. He will make 
reservations, buy your ticket, 
perform any service, free of 
charge. After whispered 
consultation with Vogue, he 
can even tell you just what 
clothes you ought to wear. 


THE 
CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th St., New York City 
2, rue Edouard VII, Paris 


Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, 
London; England 








Land of the Blue Sky 
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| NOR 71 years Smith 
and Wesson arms 


have given dependable 


protection to home and 
fireside. Steadfast loyal- 
ty to the highest ideals 
of craftsmanship and gen- 
erations of experience 
have won for Smith and 


revolvers the 
name SUPERIOR. 


Wesson 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department C. 





No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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Only a limited amount of 
CATOIR SILK for dress 
and dinner waistcoats can 
be produced each season 


Waistcoats made of 
these remarkably beauti- 
ful & distinctive silks can 
be had only at shops which 
specialize in highest types 

of mens’ clothing 


CATOIR 
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or 
Cuts and Bruises/ 


Welcome that quick, soothing 
relief from pain brought about 
by the application of a few drops 
of Absorbine, Jr. 

You need that immediate 
guard against infection and the 
rapid promotion of healing 
which Absorbine, he provides. 

In every carefully stocked 
medicine cabinet there is a never- 
empty place for this antiseptic 
liniment. It is the first aid 
thought in hundreds of home 
emergencies. 

Absorbine, Jr. appeals to those 
who demand, above all else, a 
safe and reliable preparation. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
316 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 











acts 
Other timely uses: 
rns 0. 


Ru: 
Mouth Wash 


Strains f 
Sore Feet Rheumatism 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY NEW ENGLAND 
—————————— = 
New York School Rendall Hall 
of Music and Arts cn the. Beautiful North Shore 8 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE eT ementie Sonu 1 
1 Missin ak Bust: Ocean ag ag Riding, 31 
é weS OF 4 f ir z ti 
and the Arts taught Mr. yoga Seamer re Pemeads : 
( hildren’s Pripe’s CROSSING, 111, Mass, = 

DORMITORIES IN BUILDING | Vogue 




















Gardner School | LINCOLN SCHOOL 
College Preparatory for Girls. General Courses 


N 
11 East Sst St., New York | BACKWARD CHILDREN alle eal og et whi. 
Providence, Hhode Island Principal i 








chet School for nr, HROUGH some accident of illness, or other unusual circum- 
with delightful home life stances, children occasionally fall behind their fellows in EASTERN ATLANTIC 


a school. They are sensitive about it, and the backwardness increases. 


Miss Mastanp ( Principals The child’s whole life may be warped by it unless taken in time. Cu Nary fyon School 
; . ; _ A i 














ho 00 There are charming homes where children of this type are given 
WL F INCH-SCH2°L individual instruction by specially trained teachers. Children who Se 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls, P Ach . > , > inti ac zy a College preparatory and 
sunhader ube anadenss nck are deficient fundamentally are taught printing, dressmaking, bas pia a an 
s : ketry, weaving, and other handicrafts not too taxing. Some schools special work in Music, 
ast 77th Street, New York City y> 


ak ‘. > ‘ 2 . ‘ x Art, Home-making, Dra- 
take care of one type of mind, some another. Boys are always matic Expression, Cur- 


separated from girls. The child is always made to feel-that he is a rent History and Liter- 

. ; : ature. Dramatics and 
useful member of society. sports including horse- 
back riding and canoe- 
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“fics. Bostuell’ $ aacteme 


344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New 


York. A delightful home for girls attending any > COMNILK 2 . . "eo Visi ° 
school, college or studio. Open all year. Registra. Ask us to recommend the school sou nced. We visit them ing. New gymnasium 
tions now for 1924-25. Elective chaperonage. personally and can speak from first-hand knowledge with swimming pool and 


Ninth year. Resend Endicott 7653. Catalogue. ° auditorium. For catalog 
namie ee svinaiiainetniaeinbanidien The Condé Nast School Bureau address 


— 23 West 44th Street New York City MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST 






































Principals 
B RI ARC L I F F = Wildcliff, a ae ee patie girls 6-12 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR + NEW YORK NEW JERSEY NEW YORK STATE 











| The HARCUM SCHOOL 
Sealey een. Male ent an H SCHOOL | 7 we # 
. “i New York omeneacorel = DWIG FOR GIRLS he KNOX Jor Co a Thorough ae 



































New di i ing pool. R commented by the leading Colleges for jal stud Musi t und ed 

ee : LEGE PREPARATION. A School of American_Ideals artists. Athletics, riding. New sla 
Music Department: yi Finishing Courses. In a Country of American Traditions buildings, large grounds. Catalog. y 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Mrs. — Hatcher Hareum, B.L. . 

auiae Raeer Spacious Grounds for Games. INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY Mrs. i a 
Write for Illustrated Catalog telling of the life Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma rs. rE, Bisa Rawr Pa rincipa B 

Art Department: of the school CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
Chas. W. Hawthorne, N.A. Miss E. S. Creighton. Englewood, New Jersey. 
Director LOWER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OGONTZ SCHOOL for Girls 
Junior School - NIN f On th summit a, _Brdal Hills, 25 minutes from ; 
Post-Graduate Department Kent Place School for Girls aon Seana ake Roseanne Phila. ; Est. Rydal, Junior Department, 5 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY Send for in” 
An Endowed School—Thirtieth Year Modern Fireproof Building Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin., Ogontz Schou ‘ 
lor Kent in theHill ontgomery Co. a 

offNew derees Ser beeen rom New ¥ Apa Healthful and varied outdoor life pe 

EMIC strat . BISHOPTHORPE For Girl 

®e ik g c t c Music 3 aeetibics Illustrated booklets or catalog on Request ae 5 near, New York Graduate 

’ t eges 
a see ee: ren MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON exats 5 Practical “courses; Finishing: 
Ss “4 r. Ollege. New ym ani 
MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL easinaithoumanssinciieearbenideccsanicnsnasn CATALOG. C. V. Wyant, Bethlehem, Pa. 

















: 5IRLS 7 DIR. 
_— — ; WASHINGTON, D. C. A CONVENT SCHOOL Ais 
Reopens for the Nineteenth Year 2 Hrs. from N. Y. C. Graduates enter college HIGHLAND HALL Hew 







































































































































hai ~ 5 bal 10- L | without exams. Dom. Sci.; Secretarial; Finishing, Sir J 
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NEW ENGLAND—Boys’ 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys’ 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School 
< College Preparation by the Tutorial Method 
4, F. SHERIFF, Headmaster, Cuesuire, Conn. 








SOUTHERN 


—_—— 


BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ae for training boys in character and scholarship. 
Thirty miles south of Nashville. New buildings. 
Improved facilities. Endorsed by eminent educators. 
gist year. U. S. cer detailed. Member Associa- 
tion of Military Colleges and Schools. Read our 
catalogue. Address Box 2, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Military and 


NORTHWE STERN Naval Academy 


7) miles from Chicago. An endowed College Pre- 
paratory School and Junior College. Its distine- 
tive advantages and methods interest discriminating 


ak P. Lake Geneva, Wis. 




















Davidson, Pres., 


For the all-around educa- 

tion of manly boys. Athletic 

sports, 60-acre campus. EE es for all the best 

colleges. Moderace ates. Forms inclde two 

Ce and four High “School Grades. 59th year. 

Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster, Box 10X 
Hightstown, N. J. 


wie PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College Preparation. Distinctive Method 
Faculty of Experienced and Successful Specialists. 
Catalogs, Booklets, References on Request 
JOHN G. HUN, “Edgehill,’’ Princeton, N. J. 


PEDDIE 








for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 
inculeates obedience, orderliness, -elf-reliance. The 
school with the personal touch. Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 106, Freehold, N. J. 
TOME SCHOOL 


The ideal boarding school for boys, between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore on the Susquehanna River. 
College Board standards. Separate department for 
boys under high school age. Campus of 190 acres. 








All athletics. _ Catalog. 
MURRAY P. BRUSH, Ph.D. Port Deposit, Md. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











NORMA GOULD 


Foremost Pome instructor 
0 


CALIFORNIA 


FALL TERM 
OPENS OCTOBER Ist 


Send for Catalog 


Dept. 5, 460 N. Western 





Los Angeles 


DENISHAWN 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 
New York—FIVE BRANCHES—Los Angel. s 
Fall Courses Open October 6th 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Classe: 
Denishawn recognizes and endeavors to use 
everything vital and beautiful that has 


ever been contributed to the art of the 
dance by any peoples of any age. 


SHORT COURSES ALWAYS OPEN 
Catalogue sent upon request 


Katharane Edson, Director 
327 West 28th St. New 


-—ALVIENE=—— 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 30th YEAR 
DRAMA—OPERA—VOICE 
MUSIC—DANCE ART—SCREEN 














York 














DIRECTORS Eminent faculty of professional 
Alan Dale teachers and stage directors in- 
Wm. A. Brady cluding Rose Coghlan, late wiih 
Henry Miller Belasco; Koy Cochran, late wich 
Sir John Ethel and John Barrymore, and 
Marin Harvey Claude M. Alviene, who ius 
MargueriteClark taught Mary Lickford, Laurette 
J.J. Shubert Taylor, Mary Nash, Florence 


Nash, Eleanor Painter, Alice Joyce, and others. 
Write for booklet to Secretary, Extension 10, stat- 
jag study desired, 43 West 72nd St.,. N. ¥. ©. 





ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic—National—Folk —Rhythmie—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.’ 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone miinetander 6770 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Acting—Teaching—Directing 
Next Regular Term Starts October 27 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Ca, Co-operation with Columbia University 
talogue end Information, all courses 
Room , Carnegie Hall, New York 
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THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
Dramatic Art Stagecraft 
Classic Dancing 
Summer Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre. 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
=——— 

















halif Russian Normal School 
of Dancing! 163-165 West 57th St. 
New York 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal 


“I admire your energy and work.’’ 
Anna Pavlova 


Based on the principle that dancing is lovely 


only when natural, this school has become a 
national institution. Thorough training in In- 
terpretive, Toe, Esthetic, National Character, 


Folk and Ballroom Dancing, in the various 
grades, all under the personal instruction of 
Mr. Chalif, prepares students to be dancing 
teachers, physical educators, recreation leaders 
and exhibition dancers. There are summer, 
fall and winter courses. 

















Formerly Dancing Master_ for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John es 
Chas. Dillingham, z: 
J. Shubert, Geo. 
others. Teacher of Marilynn 
Miller, Fairbanks Twins, 
Florence Walton and Nand 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street San Francisco 


FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and 
Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any time. 
Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 

LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 





Che NEW YORK SCHOOL o 


rt of 
INTERIOR * DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE:-NEW YORK 
Sherrill Whiton, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Fall Term Starts October 1st. 
A four months course in_ period 
styles, color harmony, selection and 
use of furniture, fabrics, etc. Iso 
professional and design courses. 
Send for Catalogue 43. 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

|} Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- 
mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, etc. 
Address E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 13 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis. 














THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


19th year. Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, 
Still Life, Illustration, Composition, Modeling, 
under noted artists. New class in oe Block and 
Color Printing under Josenh Pennell 

Box F, 215 West 57th St., New York 








_Dignified,exclusiveprofession’ 


Little competition. $5, 000 t © $10,000 incomes for expert 
Easy to master underour Ae Ma pate methods. Est. 1916- 
Assistance extended to students and graduates. Write 
American Landscape School 90-H, Newark, N. Y. 














NEW. S Florence, Italy NEW YORK 
Dovcias Jonn Connah, President, ISTH YEAR 
=chool of Drawing oe | Painting. School of Illustrating 
commercial Art 
ool of Costume Design. Behoo! of imterice: Decor- 
oe School of SAB pec arta Teachers’ Training. 
ploma cours: 
Practical Lnstruction by Staff of 20 Specialists. 
ediate reservation advise: 
Classes hate September 2nd. Send for ‘Catalog ae 


1680 Broadw 248 Boylston Street 
New York, N. Boston, Massachusetts 























Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 
Learn to create your own exclusive styles in 4 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped  schovl, 
under the personal direction of an expert. 
Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions. Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 


20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Avenue) 





N. Y. Paereena es SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
ECORATION 


i. a... Winter, director 
Actual Practical Training, Studios, Workshops, 
Laboratories and Visitations 
Quarterly Classes Send for booklet 
28 East 75th Street, N. Y. C. East of Fifth Ave. 








You Can Manage a’ leaRoom 


Ai ORTUNES are being made in Tea 

Rooms and Motor Inns everywhere. 
You can open one in your own home— 
and make money hand over fist, or 
manage one already going. Big *sal- 
aries paid to trained managers; short- 
age acute. We teach you entire busi- 
ness in your spare time. Be independ- 
ent hajy SB Free Book, ‘‘Pouring 

‘0 





Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. C-9113 ashington, D.C. 





MASTER INSTITUTE 
/ OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 
“‘To Open the Door to Beauty’ 
Send for Catalogue V 
310 Riverside Drive, New York k City 

















BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 














of others. Booklet V_ fre 
900 7th Ave., N. Y. c ircle 8250 | 
{ 








Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, 
Voice, Diction. Costume and Scenic Design, 
Lighting, Play Production, Modern Art 
Technique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 
Personal Culture, Individual Development 
and Balance, Psychology, Pedagogy, French 
(Yersin Method). Seventeenth year opens 
September 29. Tuition $500. 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL 
MOORE-GAYNOR SCHOOL. 
Gertrude C. Moore, Late National Director 


Denishawn School of Dance. Winter Course, 3 


weeks—$400.00 
605-S. New Hampshire Los Angeles, California 








MILAN SCHOOL 
for CONCERT and irre OPERA 
Voice Cultur 
‘stage tena 
Private and Class Instruction 
Engagements secured in Lyceums 
and Try-outs by the Impresarios 
Straiien for our pupils 
For Catalog, addr. 





Chev. ALFREDO MARTINO, Director 
Vanderbilt Studios 
15 East 38th St. New York 








The Marjorie Webster School 


OF patheterccl AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. 
Fall term opening September 22. Day & Night 
ateer Dormitories. Catalogue 

1409 F, Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


BALLARD | Rett: Now! 
ecretaria urse 
SCHROGL wus & years 


610 Lex. Ave. at53rd St. Central BranchY.W.C.A. 





Register Now For 





THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 
Advanced Study for Women 
Who are not in College. 
—_ Houses. 
For Catalog, Addres: 
EUPHEMIA E. MeGLINTOCK, A.M. 
129 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


fincinnati Conservatory Music 


INCORPORATED 





Noted 
Baur, 


Founded 1867—Campus and Dormitories. 
Faculty. Send for brochure to Bertha 





Director. 2617-2697 Highland Ave. at Oak 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


St., 





THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FORTY-FIR AR— 

Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
eluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
ernesse 
E. A. Farrington, | M.D. 


Jenzia Coul 
Address Box oulson ote 


Haddonfield, 











DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three Separate ig for Boys and Girls 
of all ages requiring special instruction 
Male Faculty in School for Older Boys 
Health, Home Life, Recreation and Athletics 
Academic, Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Courses 
For Catalog and appointments address: 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F. Berwyn, Pa. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be successfully developed by individual training 
BOYS GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 
Three separate schools. 230 acras. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 
FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
yore? School in Maine 

ividual Instruction 
70 onan St. Port Chester, New York 
Tel. Port Chester 1556M 











FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Kat . Y.—42 Miles from N. Y 
Summer "School ‘and Camp On the at dium. 
In Beautiful Westchester Hil 
Rudolph S. Fried, a 





1880 Seguin School 1924 


For Backward and Mentally Deficient Children 
Limited to 25 pupils, girls, young women and boys 
under 12. No epileptics nor insane. Ten teachers, 
= aan Large grounds adjoining 50-acre 
park, 

Summer school in 
mountains June to Sept. 
E. M. Seguin, Box 20, Orange, 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment —— intimate care. 9 miles from Bostoa. 
Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal 

31 Park Circle Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Mrs. W. J. 














THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
Domestic Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture 

A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 

Henry Atherton Frost, M. Arch. 
13 Boylston St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’? 


Meyer Both Company, the largest come 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver 
,tisers in the United States and Canada 
‘over ten usand commercial drawings. 
a else could we you so wide an experi- 

ce? Com art is a business neces- 
ia. highly bald, intensely interesting Pro- 
fession, equally open Ae and women. 
Home study inetru acts before 

Ly llin any schosl.. Write for our illus- 

ted Book, “YOUR OPPORTUNITY"=— 

| one-half the cost of: mailing—four cents 





Meyer-Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction: 
‘Tichignn Ave, at 20th St, Dest. 4g CHICAGO, ILLs 











VANITY Fap 


UPON OCCASIONS WHEN A TOUCH OF INFORMALITY IS APPROPRIATE 
THE DOBBS DORKING IS A PROPER HAT. THE BEST DRESSED MEN 
IN LONDON AND NEW YORK WEAR THIS TYPE OF HAT WITH NEGLIGEE 
ATTIRE. IT IS ONE OF THE SEVERAL HATS OF DOBBS DESIGN 
NECESSARY FOR A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. | 
FROM $7.00 UPWARD. 


ne DOBBS fro Co ~ 620 and 244 Fifth cAvenue ~~ New York —— 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF _THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ERTRUDE PORT-GONTRAX 
wept. Silver tears—lilac-scented 
framed in melancholy her perfect 

eyes, and lisped their way delicately from 
cheek to chin. Delicately, because every- 
thing about Gertrude was delicate, even 
her sorrow. Grief, to her, was not a gar- 
ment to be worn like a shroud, nor a ban- 
ner to be flaunted for sympathy, but a 
pale arbor into which she retreated mourn- 
fully, from the world; an appropriate arbor, 
of course (jasmine-hung and sweet with 
despairing echoes) for everything about 
Gertrude was appropriate. 

Gertrude wept roundly, using four little 
coloured handkerchiefs — lemon, mauve, 
raspberry, and bisque, at twenty-five cents 
apiece—and one trimmed with Valencien- 
nes which had cost, the winter before 
last, thirty-seven francs at the Galeries 
Lafayette. 

“Oh! Oh!” wept Gertrude (beginning 
on her fifth kerchief, a trifle edged with 
point de Venise), as the door opened and 
Mrs. Charteris, a friend in need, stood 
revealed. Mrs. Charteris was a woman who 
wore her tactfulness like a cloak, volum- 
inously. She cherished it, patting its folds 
with tender fingers; and when coarse people 
brushed against it, as they often did, she 
clutched at it and cried “My tactfulness! 
My tactfulness!” gathering it around her; 
and faring forth again, a purposeful woman 
philanthropically bent. 





ERCEIVING Gertrude in tears, Mrs. 

Charteris went to the window and 
looked out. “A beautiful day,” she said, 
giving the young girl time for composure, 
“I wonder why it is that stout men look so 
dusty in the summer.” 

Gertrude’s sobs continued unabated. 
“Why,” inquired Mrs. Charteris at length, 
turning from her contemplation of the 


Fortune’s favorite, be discovered thus in 
tears?’ You, my dear, have youth, beauty, 
wealth, and both of your parents are in 
Spain. Is there no pleasing you? Why are 
you crying? What fancied heartbreak is 
consuming you? Speak!” 

“My love has gone away,” wept 
Gertrude, somewhat like a popular song. 

“What! Again?” 

Gertrude bowed her head in silent assent, 
while her friend raspingly struck a match 
and lighted a cigarette. “Well, I must say, 
that is a bit thick. Here it is the ninth 
time I’ve come to your house for a cup of 
tea and a simple éclair and each time I 
find you abandoned—and in tears. What 
is the matter with you, girl? Why do all 
your suitors go away?” 





a 


busy street scene, “should a girl, so obviously’ 


“I don’t know”, replied Gertrude in a 
heartbroken voice, “they never tell me.” 

“Well, well. Which one is it this time?” 
Mrs. Charteris took the letter which 
Gertrude tendered her in limp fingers. It 
was a simple missive, well-phrased and 
grammatically correct. It ran as follows: 

Dear Gertrude; 
I have gone away. 
Raou. 

“Like a ship in the night,” murmured 
Mrs. Charteris. “And you want him back?” 

“I have given him my heart,” replied 
Gertrude, the sweet one. 

“Well, never say die,” remarked her 
friend, hitting, as usual, upon the mot 
juste. “I will see what can be done.” 

Down the highways and byways went 
Mrs. Charteris in her cloak of tact, ponder- 
ing upon Gertrude’s tragedy. It was true 
that the young girl’s beauty and charm of 
manner attracted many admirers, but never, 
Mrs. Charteris reflected sadly, the same 
admirer twice. Capriciously they came, and 
went, like a rash; and each wistful en- 
counter left the poor child more completely 
at a loss. After a time, they married other 
girls—Gertrude’s friends—and Gertrude 
was asked to be a bridesmaid, and Gertrude 
was a bridesmaid. Eight times now she had 
followed to the altar girls far less richly 
endowed than she, and each time returned 
to her maiden’s bower to await the arrival 
of another Prince Charming. But, although 
the excursion trains ran right past her win- 
dow, and Gertrude made many acquaint- 
ances, her suitors continued to evaporate 
before her eyes like mountain-mist before 
the sun. And why! ; 

Mrs. Charteris, put to it, could not reply. 


’ 








“By. I will find this 
Raoul,” she resolved, 
from him the terrible secret.” 

So saying Mrs. Charteris sought the run- 
away youth in all of the places where run- 
away youths are likely to congregate,— 
the Ritz, at luncheon time; the Lido-Venice, 
at dinner time; the dancing-clubs, in the 
smal] hours. He was not there. Undaunted, 
she scanned the fashionable hotel registers, 
a thing quite repugnant to her. She inter- 
rogated an Armenian bootblack, two bus 
conductors, a lady barber and a manu- 
facturer of bath-sponges. She did not even 
omit Gimbel’s basement. All of these 
channels failing her, she started off for a 
tour of Europe. 

Finally, in a gambling-hell on the 
Riviera, she found him. He was in the 
garden of the den, feeding endives to an 
ivory-white peacock, while at his side there 


scoundrelly 
“and worm 





Kight ‘Times a Bridesmaid——Never a Bride 
A Poignant Tragedy in which a Trusting Girl is Abandoned in Her Direst Need 


sat a woman with cyes like star-sapphires. 
Upon the floor of the nearby den, a Turkish 
dancing girl was attempting, with small 
success, to free herself from various portions 
of her person. 


“Brava! Bravamente!” murmured the 
crowd. 
Mrs. Charteris confronted Raoul. To 


say that she confronted him is to couch it 
in terms of thistledown. She stood there 
like the first of February, implacable and 
chill. 

“Why,” demanded Mrs. Charteris of the 
luckless boy, “did you abandon that sweet 
Gertrude Port-Gontrax and go away ob- 
scurely with this, shall I say, lady?” 

“That is something I would rather not 
discuss,” replied Raoul, blushing. 

Mrs. Charteris allowed her tactful cloak 
to sweep in folds about her. 

“Nonsense,” she said, “I insist upon 
the truth. What drew you to this—this 
person?” 

For answer, Raoul opened a Florentine 
purse belonging to the lady whose eyes 
were star-sapphires and drew from it a slip 
of. paper. 

“And you can tell Gertrude, from me,” 
he said, “that any man with red blooa 
in his veins would have done the same 
thing.” 

a 


Gertrude, thinner, and with traces of 
pain still lingering in the violet shadows 
around her eyes, sat at her window thinking 
of Raoul. Sweet recollections of the happy 
days they had passed together swept through 
her mind in a kind of heartbreaking cine- 
matograph. Raoul, cantering swiftly over 
the hills. Raoul playing the mouth-organ. 
Raoul at a clambake at Easthampton. Raoul 
on the western plains. Raoul at Kamp Kill- 
Kare. Raoul with the Native Rhodesians. 
Raoul and his Chums... . 

At that very instant the door opened and 
Mrs. Charteris entered the room. 

“What about Raoul?” gasped Gertrude. 

Mrs. Charteris sighed. “It is no use. 
He will never return to you. He has gone 
away with a woman whose eyes are like 
star-sapphires, but her eyes are not the worst 
of it. When I asked him why he wanted 
to end his days with this singular creature, 
he gave me this little slip of paper, the 
property of the lady in question.” 

Dazed and wondering, Gertrude took the 
paper form Mrs. Charteris’ hands, “What 
is it?” she asked tearfully. 

“A receipt for the renewal of her sub- 


scription to VANITY FAIR!” 
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° e Gold Standard of Valucs le 


Planned for beauty, designed 
for comfort, manufactured for {| 
endurance ad priced for economy, 
the Reo Coupe delivers maximum 
owner-satisfaction—actually! 








Reo Moror Car Company 


Fineness of appearance is sharply evidenced 
by grace of line and harmony of fitments. 
Modish to the minute, it embraces the added 
elements of dignity and refinement. 


To assure all-time comfort for four 
passengers are genuine balloon tires, an 
abundance of body roominess, a low- hung 
and finely balanced chassis, and oversized 
seats and backs. 


Faithful performance is indicated by a 
high-powered six-cylinder engine, the double- 
frame cradling of vital units and other 
mechanical features developed by Reo’s 
twenty years of manufacturing fine cars. 


Emphiz asizing Reo as “The Gold Standard 
of Values” is the price of $1875 (at Lansing, 
plus tax) including four balloon tires and 
special steel disc wheels. 


Write for booklet “Reasons for Reo” 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Madame Simone 


The Distinguished French Actress Will Tour the United States This Season in 
Repertory, under the Management of Anne Nichols 
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VERY once in a while the English 

department of some university casts off 

scrofulously a volume that deals gravely 
with the modern drama. Sprinkled through- 
out its pages or marshalled formidably in its 
crushing appendices, you will find due refer- 
ence made to all the plays that have been 
produced by the Messrs. Galsworthy, Shaw, 
O'Neill and all the other successfully articulate 
folk of yesterday and today. Generous account 
is taken even of the mute, regretful plays which 
ae known only in the library and have yet to 
be acted on the stage anywhere in the world. 
But in these solemn and literal resumés, you 
will look in vain for one chapter. In none of 
them will you find the chapter on the tragedies 
that most stimulate the imagination, on the 
comedies most iridescent with scenes of mingled 
tears and Jaughter. In none will you read any 
record of the plays that have never been written 
at all. 


UCH a chapter could speak only generally 

of the masterpieces of dramatic art which 
all newspapermen rather have it in mind to 
write. They could refer only vaguely to the 
scenes that have taken momentary shape in the 
moke of some dingy rathskeller near Park 
Row, and then dissolved never to be seen again. 
Or of those which have hovered for an instant 
in the air while the cub reporter was half 
listening to the dreary routine of testimony in 
nightcourt. With apologies to the ancient 
apothegm about the baton of the Marshal of 
France, it might truly be said that every fledg- 
ling Richard Harding Davis arrives in Park 
Row with the manuscript of the great American 
play in his battered suitcase. Fourteen years 
ago, in an article published in Success, Franklin 
P, Adams wrote the following paragraph: 

“If you were a newspaper man and had 
Written or were anxious to write a play or a 
musical comedy libretto—but that is tauto- 
logical. There are only two newspaper men 
in the world who never have written an alleged 
play and intend never to write one. They are 
Henry L. Mencken and Glenmore Davis and 
they are so proud of the distinction that they 
have formed the Association of Newspapermen 
W ho-Never-Have-Written-and-Expect-N ever- 
to-Write-a-Play.” 

In the afterknowledge of 1924, one can 
Picture the moving scene that must have oc- 
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By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


curred when the faithful Davis was obliged 
sorrowfully to accept the resignation of the rest 
of the membership, For Mencken long ago fell 
by the way. Sundry managers have had the 
exquisite pleasure of declining to touch with 
a tenfoot pole the play called “Heliogabalus” 
which he has since written, with George Jean 
Nathan. 


ND while it is still true that nearly every 
newspaperman in New York intends to 
write a play someday, Mr. Adams might have 
added and might still add that only one in a 
hundred will ever get so much as his first scene 
on paper. The reporter, trained (or, rather, 
habituated) to write at full speed while the 
presses yawn and the clock hand races toward 
edition time, finds out at last that he cannot, or 
at least docs not, write under any less vehement 
pressure. And since a play needs all the fore- 
sight and patience of architecture, his plans for 
it are daily pushed aside until the project stands 
among the accumulated litter of forsworn 
intentions which all of us mean to carry out 
during that miraculous year we delude our- 
selves into thinking we are going to take off 
some time for just such magnificent purposes. 

But the greater part, by far, of the chapter 
on the unwritten plays need not be thus genera! 
at all. It can be as specific as you like with names 
and dates and places and even titles culled from 
the letters and diaries that have escaped the 
flames. Any reader addicted to biography could 
fish up some data out of his memory. There 
should, for instance, be the play called No 
Thoroughfare which Charles Dickens was bent 
on writing with Wilkie Collins. But that was 
in the days before literary pirates had been 
swept from the seas. The first instalment of the 
novel on which Dickens meant to base the play 
had not been available in the Boston bookstalls 
for more than a week, before the story, the idea 
and the title had been calmly stolen and pro- 
duced. 

There should also be some account of a play 
called The Predecessor which the late Joseph 
Conrad meant to write with Stephen Crane and 
never did. We know that this was to be a 
candid melodrama with one scene on a ranch 
at the foot of the Rockies and another on a 
boundless plain at sunset with the man and the 
woman standing by their dead ponies after a 
furious ride. Another Crane play was one about 
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The Plays That Were Never Written 


Being Some Rough Notes for a Chapter on Forsworn Intentions 


which he and Clyde Fitch talked endlessly. 
It was to have a Civil War background, but it 
was never written because Crane, according to 
Thomas Beer, could find no place in it for a 
“love interest” and Fitch, oddly enough, could 
not imagine a play without one. 

Then, too, there was The World and the 
Door which O. Henry may never seriously 
have intended to write but the elaborately con- 
vincing scenario for which he found convenient 
as a means of extracting advance royalties from 
the eager but skeptical George C. Tyler. It 
was on moneys paid in response to O. Henry’s 
solemn promise to write The World and the 
Door that he was enabled to come to New York 
and indulge in the final carouse which preceded 
his death. 

And, to suggest just one more instance, it 
was equally characteristic of Paul Verlaine 
that he should have spent the last twenty years 
of his frowsy life in the fruitless but almost 
daily meditation on the great importance of his 
writing a play. To be sure he did so far exert 
himself on one occasion as to write a one-act 
morsel called Les Uns et Les Autres and this 
was produced one evening at a performance 
given as a benefit for Verlaine and the needy 
Gauguin. But, as so often happens with benefit 
performances, the expenses ran away with the 
takings, and after the excitement was over 
Verlaine’s share came to only 100 francs, which 
he spent in a single night of revelry with his 
newly-found Philoméne. Thus a dramatic frag- 
ment given for only one performance and 
yielding no more than the price of a single 
debauch was all there was left to show for a 
lifetime spent in fully meaning to write a play. 


F course the chapter on the unwritten 

plays is only part of a larger phenomenon 
of literature—the singular, outstanding fact 
that the one occupation most distasteful to the 
true writer is writing. Indeed it could probably 
be demonstrated that the finer the book, the 
more reluctant was its production. Perhaps the 
actor champs at the bit until he has his audience 
before him. The painter may begrudge every 
hour that is not spent with a palette in one hand 
and a brush in the other. The surgeon may 
itch to feel the chill of the knife against his 
expert fingers. But the writer has to drag him- 
self to his paper. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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It Might Happen to Anyone 


A Comedy Adorned by the Moral, That It Is Best to Let Sleeping Loves Lie 


E come happily upon Arabella and 
Julien, It is after tea; they are sitting 
on a sofa in a country house drawing- 


room, with a sun room at the extreme end. They 
are looking at an album of old Kodak snap-shots. 
Arabella idly turns the leaves, while Julien idly 
identifies the victims, How gay the two are! 
Mon dieu, it takes very little to amuse two people 
avho are in love! 


RABELLA: I adore old photographs. They 

are so cruel. Is that Tom Brown at Ox- 

ford? or Cyril Maude just about to be or- 
dained? 

Juxien: That’s my father, in his first Lon- 
don clothes. . . . Shows what can be done 
with a bowler hat. . . . And that’s mother’s 
cousin Electra Ponsonby who ran away from 
her husband with Prince Somebody-or-other 
to the Steppes. . . . Now she lives in Mama- 
roneck. . . . And that one there is a brilliant 
and attractive youth, photographed with his 
Uncle George. 

AraBELLA: Not you! Not really? (Laughs.) 
Dear me, what a little prig you were. And 
you’ve no chin. 

Juxien: I was never allowed a chin, so long 
as it was thought that my Uncle George would 
leave me his money. He didn’t have a chin, 
either, and our supposed resemblance was care- 
fully nurtured. Then he married his nurse— 
and my features got their chance at last. 

AraBeELta: | should think so. You've got a 
wonderfully strong face, darling. It was just 
that iron look that—I say (suddenly arrested) 
what a desperate looking coquette that girl is. 
Pretty, though. Who is it? 

Juuien (Peering; and frowning in an effort 
to recall) That? Why that, yes it must be, 
is a girl I once wanted to marry. 

AraBELLa: Oh! (a moment.) Did she look 
like that? 

Juien: Yes, I think so. As well as I can 
remember. She had a beautiful brow. Sterner 
drew her. But, look here, (gets up) what are 
we doing indoors? Come, let’s walk down to the 
olive trees. (He holds out his hand.) The 
shower’s over. 

ARABELLA (Still riveted by the photograph ). 
A beautiful brow. I see. 

Juxien (Glancing out). There’s a great sky. 
Do come! 


(But Arabella doesn’t stir. Ominousness, green- 
tinged, comes into the air.) 


ARABELLA: It seems rather strange, doesn’t it? 
Juxien: Strange? What? 

AraBELLA: About that girl. 

Juxien: Why? You knew. 

ARABELLA: Yes. But I didn’t know that you 
were treasuring her picture! Sentimentalizing 
over it! (Something begins to run off with 
her.) Adoring it! Worshipping it! 

Juuien (Staring) But my dear I’ve done 
nothing of the sort. I haven’t seen— 

ARABELLA: Al] the time pretending to care 
for me! Leading me into the most extreme 
confessions! Doing everything you could to 
humiliate me! You can’t even— 


By NIB 
Juxien: I haven’t seen that picture for 
years. 

ARABELLA: You -can’t even be faithful to 
the woman you rea//y love. 

Juien (Confidently) Oh, yes I can. Don’t 
worry about that. 

ARABELLA (Now completely carried away): 
Doubtless you wish to go back, to this ravishing 
creature . . . of whom you were so proud. . . 
Whom every artist was mad to paint! Please 
do. I shall not detain you. (She jumps up, 
spilling the album on to the floor, and makes a 
nervous movement towards the door. Julien 
laughs indulgently. Taking her gently by the 
shoulders he forces her to meet his eyes.) 

Juien: Listen, you wicked, lovely vixen: 
The lady whom you’ve been so busily recon- 
structing is, to me, as dead as Queen Victoria. 
She was an incident in my early education and 
I’ve forgotten her as completely as I’ve for- 
gotten everything else I learned at college. 
There isn’t room in my head, or my heart, for 
any woman on earth but you. (He emphasizes 
this attractive if extravagant statement by ar 
affectionate little shake.) What made you all 
at once blaze like that—about nothing? “You, 
whom I worshipped so!” 


(Under his disarming banter the fire subsides 
as suddenly as it had flamed.) 


ARABELLA (Contritely). Vm sorry. But I 
don’t think you quite realized the way you 
spoke of her.... Of her brow... of 

Juxien: Oh, hang her brow! Here! (He 
recovers the album, takes out the fatal picture, 
and tears it up.) Now, is everything all right? 

ARABELLA (Looking up at him): Vm terri- 
bly ashamed of myself. What do you think it 
was that—just like that!—made me feel so 
queerly and so fiercely unhappy? 

Juien (With subtlety). 1 can’t imagine. 
That childish affair was all over, long ago, so 
what does it matter now. What’s done is done, 
as Lady Macbeth once remarked. A clever 
woman, Lady Macbeth. Hello, there’s Venus 
in the sky. 


(They have walked to the window and are 
standing there, arm-in-arm, looking out at the 
deepening sky.) 


ARABELLA ( pensively ): 1 only wish, though, 
that she—not Venus, the other one—hadn’t 
had the—the first flower of your youth and 
soul. It’s so ‘depoetizing’, if you know what 
I mean. 

Junien (Amused). Ah, but that’s life. It’s 
May, and we’re twenty-one, and some one 
comes along and writes her—or his—name in 
the guest book of our hearts, and then, presto! 
we find that that person isn’t the one we wanted 
to stop there at all. 

ARABELLA: Yes, of course. 


(A moment. Out of the blue a spirit of per- 
verse mischief descends upon Julien. He regards 
Arabella narrowly.) 


Juien: Speaking of spring idylls, you never 
told me about that little affair of yours. Your 
great romance, I mean. When was it? Wasn’t 


it, let me see, the time you went to the Adiron. 
dacks with your father and met that very agree, 
able young man? The dark-eyed young chap 
with the pretty name. (He looks at Arabell; 
tentatively ) 1 never felt that I could refer t 
the occasion before, since you didn’t, but now 
(smiling) tit for tat. 

(He is unprepared for the effect produced by 
his raillery. The girl looks at him with startles 
eyes, flushes, then speaks with constrained effort, ) 

ARABELLA: I hadn’t thought that I could 
ever talk about that—to anyone. 

Jutien: I see. Put away in lavender. Never 
mind, then, of course. 

AraBELLA (Hastily). No, no. I’ve just be. 
haved very foolishly about something in your 
life, after you had been quite frank. It’s per. 
fectly fair that—(she leaves the sentence uno 
finished and, rather desperately, begins am 
other.) The only thing is that my idyll, x 
you call it, never came to anything that could 
be put into words. It has been, curiously, just 
my own secret. One of the memories a woman 
will carry in her heart always. 

JuLien (With a sigh). 'That’s what I feared, 

AraBELLA: I don’t think I could have helped 
caring, then. The woods were wonderful that 
autumn. He had the most extraordinary charm, 
I was very young, and we were a good deal 
alone. There was a ‘hunter’s moon’. (Dream- 
ily.) 

Juvien (Triumphantly). There, you se, 
a hunter’s moon, 

ARABELLA: But, as I said nothing came of 
it. Opposing points of view, on one side and 
another, saw to that. Still, there had been that 
glow. And, for a long time (sith a faint smile) 
I was very unhappy. ‘Nothing,’ I told myself, 
“nothing can bring back the hour of splendour 
in the grass, or glory in the flower.” 

(Julien, who has been listening deferentially, 
now bursts out laughing—and takes her in his 
arms.) 


Juien: Splendid, darling. I never knew 
you were such an actress. You were ready for 
me, weren’t you? 

ARABELLA (Drawing away and looking at 
him in astonishment). Ready for you? What 
do you mean? 

Juuten: Why, playing up to me as you did. 
I was only joking, of course. Couldn’t you 
tell? 1 didn’t know anything about it, the 
glow, the cruel parent and the melancholy 
maiden. Not a thing. (His gaiety increases.) 
I was just teasing you a bit to pay you back, see! 
1 suddenly remembered that you had gone to 
the mountains once, and knowing what a lovely 
bit of provocation you are, I just chanced the 
whole story. And what a sport you were to 
play up to me, and carry out the joke. 

(He laughs again. But he finds himself enjoy 
ing the joke alone. Arabella looks at him incred- 
ulously, with strangely darkening eyes. ) 


Araneta: You chanced it? You tricked me 
into revealing the most secret, the most sacred, 
the most utterly beautiful thing in my whole 

(Continued on page 92) 
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If the Poets Took Sides on the Prohibition Question 
And Went Wet or Dry — Each in His Own Manner 


BACCHANAL 


By Epna Sr. Vincent MILvay 


WON'T get up tomorrow, 
if Or go to bed tonight, 

Unless I know the red wine 
Is standing by the white. 


Oh, I want the red wince, 

And I want the white, 

Or I'll sleep with my clothes on 
Until I look a sight. 


I want to live in Pilsen, 
I want to live in Cork, 

I want to live anywhere 
Except in New York. 


I want to live in Paris, 

In Munich or in Rome, 
With a mouthful of bubbles 
And a chin full of foam. 


Oh, I want the red wine, 
And I want the white, 
And I want the dark beer 
And I want the light. 


Oh, I want to go where drinking 
Isn't held a sin; 

I want to crush the juniper 
Until it is gin. 


I'll sail upon the water 
Because it isn’t dry 

For I want the hard stuff, 
The Scotch and the rye. 


Oh, somewhere East of Suez, 
Our best is like their worst, 
And it’s only a camel 

That won't own a thirst. 


Oh, to know that I can get it 
Whenever I am dry— 
The white wine, the red wine, 


The Scotch and the rye. 


Oh, I could sit a-keening 
The rest of the night, 
For brandy and sherry 
And dark beer and light. 


HYMN OF HATE 
By Cari SANDBURG 


AKE away the stuff! 

Haul it out o’ my sight, dump it 
into the Chicago River, clean the 
streets with it, let the fat-bellied rich 
wash down their frogs’ legs with it. 

I won't trafic with it; it’s poison; it 
drives you crazy; it gives you the D. 
T.’s and the Willies, and I’m not the 
only one that can prove it— 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


Not by a damsite; not by a long shot; not 
by the purple jowls of the brewers and 
the distillers—God strike “em dead 
with their stiff shirts on! 

There are ten million wives and widows 
can prove it; yes, twenty million; 
thirty million; thirty-seven million; 
five hundred thousand, in the forty- 
eight States and some Territories— 

And some of the wives have children, 
and some of the widows have orphans, 
all legitimate and registered, and en- 
titled to decent treatment, and a fine 
mess booze has made of them, in- 
cluding those who will grow up to 
be Presidents of the United States. 

Think of them, forty years from now, 
sitting in the Blue Room of the White 
House, recalling their rotten child- 
hoods—spoiled and embittered be- 








ORAWN BY FRANS MASEREEL 


“FULL FATHOM FIVE...” 


cause their fathers came home blind 
drunk, smelling like a municipal bud- 
get, and raised hell and sang drivel- 
ling songs, and fell asleep with their 
clothes on, anywhere from the sink 
to the ceiling— 

What kind of Presidents do you think 
they ll make? 

Go among the Hunkies, the Wops, the 
Micks, the Californians—the work- 
ers and foreigners, who dig the coal 
and the ditches and furnish the stuff 
for the Sunday rotogravure supple- 
ments 

I except the Kikes, who prefer gambling 
and women— 

And you'll see what John Barleycorn has 
put over; you'll get your booze-facts 
straight from the shoulder, so help 
me God, you will, I’m telling you till I 
sweat. 

And the same holds for native Ameri- 
cans, as hard-drinking a race as ever 
licked their chops in front of a bar, 
or in a side-room, or sat down on a 
curb-stone to wait for the cop, or 
Xmas. 

I hate the stuff. 

When you say “saloon,” I see red 
buffaloes charging along the plains 
like a bloody hurricane; 


I want to pull the hair out of my chest 
and brandish it like a torch in the 
faces of the anti-Prohibitionists, the 
bootleggers, the scofflaws and the big 
corporations. 

Take it out o’ my sight: don’t tempt me; 
I wouldn't taste it for the stockyards! 
All right, Pll take a swig, but it won't 
change me, mind: I’m agin it! Cripes! 
but I’m agin it! 


ANACHREONTIC 
By VACHEL LINDsay 


N nineteen hundred and something 

or other, 

A man I wouldn't 

Own asa brother— 

A guy I wouldn't 

Want to have around 

On either side 

Of the well-known ground— 

Well, he got up in Congress 

And he shot off his jaw, 

And they fiddled around 

And passed a law— 

Yes, they did, 

You bet they did! 

They fiddles around 

And clamps down the lid. 

That was the mission 

Of this Volstead man, 

Pro-hi-bition 

For the family can; 

Pro-hi-bition 

For the family boon, 

And they casts suspicion 

On the old saloon;— 

They raises a hue 

And they raises a cry, 

And the land goes blue, 

And the land goes dry— 

Dry, 


Dry, dry, dry; 

That was the work 

Of this Volstead guy; 

Nails down the keg 

And locks up the vat— 

What do you think 

Of a gink like that? 

Chase him off the earth 

And into limbo— 

What do you think 

Of a bloomin’ bimbo, 

Who ain’t got nothin’ else to do 

But take away the booze from me and 
you— 

The wine and the beer 

And the Scotch and the rye; 

And they hid it all away 

In the wink of an eye— | 

Ain't that Hades, | 

(Continued on page 102) 
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nm» STEVCHEN PORTRAIS 


Frances Howard: a Talented Newcomer 


In “The Best People”, the Successful Play by David Gray and Avery Hopwood 











- VANITY Fay 





This pleasant mortuary sympos- 
ium is the result of a request 
made by Vanity Fair to some 
of its friends for a self-inscribed 
epitaph rather more personal 
and truthful than the general 
tun of tombstone literature 


A Group of Artists Write Their Own Epitaphs 
Some Well-Known People Seize the Coveted Opportunity of Saying the Last Word 


— 
George Ade | 


| 
| 
| HE PUBLISHED FOURTEE™ | 
| 
| 
| 
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F. YP. A. 


BENEATH THISGREEN AND 
TEAR-SPRENT SOD 
THE BONES OF F, p, 
ADAMS LIE. 
HE HAD A ROTTEN TIME, 
BUT, Gop! 
HOW HE DID HATE 70 
DIE! 


BOOKS AND NEVER 
OPENED ONE OF THEM 
WITH A 
FOREWORD 

















Irving Berlin 


AUTHOR OF THE 
FOLLOWING SONG HITS 





| 
HERE LIES THE BODY OF | 
| 
| 





HERE LIES 
Alice Buer Miller 


WITHIN THE SHADOW OF THE 


FROM THE NEW 
“MUSIC BOX REVUE”: 


| 

| 

“An Orange Grove in 
California” 
| 
| 
| 


| KIRK 
“Little Butterfly” : 
ites bie : igo” THIS STONE IS SET UPON THE 
altz of Long z 
] £ HEART 





OF ONE WHO THOUGHT ABOUT 
HER WORK 

BUT NEVER TALKED ABOUT 
HER ART 


COPIES ON SALE WHERE- 
EVER MUSIC IS SOLD 








WATCH OUT FOR THE 
NEW PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS AND PLAYER 
ROLLS OF THESE 
NUMBERS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
Irvinc Bertin, Inc. 
IRVING BERLIN, PRES. 








RNepsa McMein 


GAZE UPON THE LOVELY,GREEN 
GRAVE OF NEYSA M, MMEIN, 

IF THAT CAUSES YOU NO TEAR, 
DAMN YOU,GO AWAY FROM HERE 
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HERE LIES | j 


Marc Connellp HERE LIES 








WHo! Deems Taplor | 
—- jicsiiealameantiaintca UNDER PROTEST 
aa - 4 
~ - a | 
HERE LIES 
HERE LIES 
} Nl j 
Frank Crabe John O.A. Weaver | 
AGE 77. 
WHO MARRIED 
HE SPENT HIS LIFE IN 
PEGGY WOOD 
TRYING TO BREAK 





BUT JOINED THE LUCY 
STONE LEAGUE 

| CEEDED AT LAST | pres ; 

| AND KEPT HIS OWN NAME 


EIGHTY—AND SUC- | 
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LY,GREEN 

MSMEIN, 
NO TEAR, 
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Alexander oollcott 


WHO DIED AT THE AGE OF 92 
HE NEVER HAD IMITATION FRUIT IN HIS 
DINING ROOM 








THE BODY OF 


Rube Goldberg 


RESTS HERE. 
DIED, AGED 107. 
AT LAST HE GOT A DAY OFF. 











Gilbert Seldes 


HERE LIES GILBERT SELDES, A MAN OF 
GREAT HEART— 
HE TOOK HIS OWN SINS IN THE BEST OF 
GOOD PART 








HERE LIES THE BODY OF 
Robert E€. Sherwood 


THE MOTION PICTURE CRITIC OF “LIFE” 
THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF “SJUDGE” FOR SALE 
ON ALL NEWSTANDS 





bay 





Charles Hanson Towne 


HERE, AT LAST, THE DUST REPOSES 
OF ONE CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 
HE LOVED RED SUNSETS AND RED ROSES, 
GREAT CITIES OF RENOWN} 
AND HE LOVED (’TIL 
TWEAKED OUR NOSES) 
ALE THAT WAS OLD AND BROWN. 


VoLsTEAD 


NOW—WHAT NONE ON THE DRY EARTH 
KNOWS IS—— 
HE CAN DRINK HIS NECTAR DOWN, 

































































Dorothy Parker 


THANK Gop! 
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Proin S. Cobb HERE LIES THE BODY OF 
JUNE 23, 1876. aucust 11, 1961 Ring Lardner 
stn iid EMP RCE : eieiecanais 
ANYHOW, HE LEFT HERE! 
; HERE LIES 
Jascha BHeifets c 
atles B. Dillingham 
KILLED IN ACTION BY A FLYING STACCATO p B Billi ab 
AGED 23 yrs. 7 Mos. 30 Days AN HONEST MANAGER. 
SO, HERE ARE LYING HIS REMAINS} NOW YOU TELL ONE 
NO MORE CONCERTS, NO MORE TRAINS 
(An alternate epitaph) 
a HE WENT TO FLORIDA FOR THE 
WINTER—AND GOT IT! 
HERE LIES THE BODY OF . 











Minnie Maddern Fiske 


AT LEAST, SHE DIDN’T 
WEAR FURS 











Floyd Dell 


IN MEMORY OF A DEPARTED GUEST. 
HE CAME HERE UNINVITED, 
HE NEVER UNDERSTOOD THE WAYS OF 
THE PLACE, 
HE COMPLAINED ABOUT EVERYTHING 
EXCEPT THE SCENERY, 
HIS MANNERS WERE DEPLORABLE, 
NEVERTHELESS 
HIS HOSTESSES WERE KIND TO HIM 
AND SOMETIMES 
YOU WOULD HAVE THOUGHT HE OWNED 
THE PLACE 

















““9T is not wise to make love without having 
a considerable fortune,” said La Bruyére, 
and of course the horrid saying is true. 

Whatever the fashion of the age, whatever the 
forms and phrases ladies may require of gentle- 
men when they announce their passion—the 
rich man will always be preferred. There are 
very few heroes in literature, you will notice, 
who are not well provided for in the way of 
large estates, rich relatives on the point of 
death, or, even, such ordinarily remote contin- 
gencies as newly discovered gold mines. 

And, really to find out what has been 
required of men in the dim and distant ages 
of the past we must go to books. If we are 
wise we shall also form our conclusions of the 
fashions of today by studying modern novels 
and not from anything so fallible as hasty con- 
clusions from personal observation or personal 
experience. 

For it is an odd fact that books affect life 
much more than life affects books. An un- 
pleasant thought! Really we are all at the 
mercy of some scrubby, unpresentable little 
scribbler who may be sitting in a garret at this 
moment writing a work which, like Rousseau’s 
La Nouvelle Héloise, will completely change 
all the thought and opinions of everybody 
about everything. Like Alice, we are all part 
of the Red King’s dream. 


WEALTH, GOOD LOOKS, AND 
DEVOTION ALWAYS IN FASHION 


ESIDES riches there are a good number 

of qualifications that the ideal lover has 
always been the better for possessing. He need 
not be young, but he must be handsome or 
distinguished; at no period in the history of 
the world has woman required men to appear 
insignificant. But the most important thing 
of all is that he should be ready to give up all 
his time to the lady he loves. He must have 
no business in life but to please her, and, like 
a good chauffeur, he must be always within 
call. This is where the heroes in literature 
are so enormously superior to the men one 
knows. 

Perhaps the greatest disappointments in this 
respect are poets and painters, who have no 
regular office hours, but yet contrive to spend 
ten hours out of the twenty-four in recording 
their emotions on paper or canvas, and usually 
have nothing to show for it in the end. Men 
should express their emotions, if possible, by 
thinking out and furnishing new and delight- 
ful amusements. 

Lovers in literature fall into two simple 
classes, the silent and the noisy. There is a 
good deal to be said for each, but on the whole 
the noisy sort whe makes scenes is the most 
popular, and in all ages has been found by 
women to be more amusing. He is tiresome 
but not tedious, and any misery is better than 
the misery of being bored. And, except in a 
book, the heavy, silent lover, you will grant, 
is apt to be a bore. 

Granted these necessary divisions, one can 


The Perfect Lover 
A Comment on the Changing Demands Made by Women upon Men 


By DAVID GARNETT 








Two Poems 
By Mary Cass CANFIELD 
I 
Distance 


NHE train rolls through green 
lands where Spring is caught 
Between thin trees and furrows, 
quivering. 

Deserted trunks against the sky are 
sad 

With the sharp melancholy of your 
distant lips; 

Clouds brooding undispersed are like 
your eyes 

Where a white anguish smiles and 
lights my heart. 


Young birds that sing are full of 
mysteries 

Concerning you, 
world began. 

How calm you sat beside some riven 
sea, 

Watching a foamy gold creep toward 
the land; 

What love you gave to children at 
your knee; 

What steps you waited for when 
evening came; 

How you did sow brown fields and 
how you sang-— 

And what warm hands you held in 
long farewell. 


since this slow 


II 
Day’s End 

That night, you saw oblivious, black 
armed elms 

Bite in a bitter pattern on the sky; 

You heard a friendly bustle of small 
birds— 

Chirped flurries of their settling down, 

Mysteriously, in bushes. Thin petal- 
led flowers 

Lighted long tufted grass like startled 
stars; 

Staining dumb mire under spring wet 
woods, 

Violets, in secret cohorts, hung dark 
heads. 


Down by some pasture wall you may 
have rested, 

The feel of oak bark stiff against lax 
shoulders. 

A moon hung, scarlet bold, near 
shuttered barns. 

If you forgot to turn home, I am 
glad. 

For no one came along the empty 
road 

And there was pity in the fields, that 
night. 








VANITY Fag 





briefly sketch the changes that occurred throug} 
history. Among the Romans poor Catullus ws 
certainly the most ideal-—he was devoted, yp. 
happy, and the best of company. During th 
Middle Ages there were the Courts of Loy 
the Troubadours, and Bertrand de Borne, why 
drank the bath water in which the lady he 
loved had washed. 

And that incident is quite enough to shoy 
up the tedious stupidity of the Middle Ages, 
when gentlemen were required to serve a pro. 
bationary period of fifteen years before being 
given a glove. In the reign of James anj 
Charles I. platonic love was in fashion, which 
was all very well in its way, but perhaps ji 
led to the violent reaction in the reign of 
Charles II. 

The most fashionable lover of them all x 
his court was Lord Rochester. He was ¢- 
tremely witty, “exactly well bred”, handsom 
but rather too slender, a poet, an aristocrat, but 
dissipated, and for five years together inflamed 
by wine. Nothing could be more charming 
than his letters to Mrs, Barry, whom he trained 
to be the greatest actress of the age. But ador 
able as Rochester may be at first sight, there 
lurksgsomething in his character which is re 
pellent, and that is—contempt for women. It 
: a quality which makes a limited appeal to 

av. 


THE HOMAGE OF CONTEMPT 


HIS attitude persisted well into the 

eighteenth century, and, sad to say, we 
find it even in the hero of Richardson's 
Clarissa Harlowe—Lovelace. Lovelace had 
every quality which could make a man attra- 
tive. He is generally considered to have been 
the most irresistible man in fiction, the mos 
magnificent correspondent, but, alas! he alo 
despised women. 

This contempt for women disappeared when, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, we 
come upon the terrible figure of Rousseau, 
though, curiously enough, soon afterwards the 
education of women suffered a disastrous 
eclipse. It is as though men at first could only 
idealise women, could only respect women 
who were totally ignorant and who, in order to 
be charming, were supposed to be kept without 
any intelligent interests or occupations. 

But Rousseau was probably not responsible 
for that, though one can safely put the blame 
for most things in the modern world on his 
shoulders. For he began the idea that one was 
bound to get into a mess in one’s person 
relations. That is his great contribution, and 
we are still labouring under the curse of greater 
sensibility. Before Rousseau we were children, 
now we are grown up, or perhaps only horribly 
adolescent, and nothing is simple any longer. 
The old axiomatic epigrams on love and lovers 
no longer hold; and even one like Congreve’ 
famous couplet is no longer universally true-— 
“Be there delight in love, it is to see 2 
The heart that others bleed for, bleed for me. 
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the most t 8 en y vivid, haphazard sketch, in which life and the 
3 spontaneous movement of life are adroitly 

caught and expertly set down 
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+ horribly A fine lithographic sketch made, we feel, in ‘ 

y ho is , THE RESTAURANT Paris. Note Miss Knight’s extraordinary THE DRESSING-ROOM ; 

ly longer. A thirty minute sketch by Miss Knight, who gift for types and for the semblance of reality. Degas would not have been ashamed of this 

and lovers for two decades now has been one of the It seems almost as if the drawing must have little drawing. Note how one senses in it 
’ ornaments of modern British art been done by Forain or Toulouse Lautrec Miss Knight's knowledge of etching 














Yongreves 
ia One Phase in the Art of Laura Knight 
An English Painter Who Has Also Won Distinction for Her Work in Black and White 
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Unmixed Bathing: Mid-Week, At Any Beach 


OLPH DEHN, the author of this diverting sketch (which, curiously 
enough, is not a water colour) is an American artist who for the past 
few years has made a success as a black and white artist in Germany and 
On his return to America, he visited some of our fashionable 
bathing beaches and was horrified to note that, during the middle of the week, 
only ladies—sirens, rather—were in evidence; whereas during the week-end, 
This sketch, we judge, must have been 


The drawing pictures one of the major dangers 
encountered—if not wholly overcome—by Ulysses on his eventful Mediter- 
It also shows the new streamline fashions in feminine bathing 
suits. Dehn, in all of his drawings, possesses a happy talent for composition 
In this drawing, for instance, our first feeling is one of con- 
fusion, but, out of that very confusion there arises at length the convict 
that the artist aimed at, and achieved, a definite and skilfully planned P 


made on a Wednesday. 


the males seemed to preponderate. 
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Our Great “Happy-Ending” Contest 
A Moving Picture Contest Which is Open to Every Inhabitant of the United States 


DIRECTIONS FOR ENTERING THE CONTEST 


IRST of all, you must read the article on this 
WT page, which tells you how the idea of the happy- 
ending competition originated. The contest is open to 
every one in the United States, except moving picture 
directors, employes of the Condé Nast Publications and 
judges in the contest. A prize is offered for the best 
happy ending devised for any one of the following 
well-known masterpieces: Romeo and Juliet, Oedipus 
Rex, Camille, Tess of the d’Urbervilles, Hamlet, and 
The Book of Job. (No psycho-analyst will be permitted 
to receive the prize for his happy ending for Oedipus 
Rex. Ethel Barrymore is barred from Camille; Arnold 
Daly and Charlie Chaplin from Hamlet, and William 
Jennings Bryan from the Book of Job.) 

All answers should be plainly typed in invisible ink 
and sent, with flowers, to the Editor of Vanity Fair. 

The judges are: Owen Johnson, novelist and 
golfer; Roland Young, actor and man of fashion; 
Frank Tuttle, motion picture director and society 
dancer; and George S. Chappell, architect, parlour 
pianist, and South Sea explorer. 

Only one prize, the Grand Prix, will be awarded. 
It will consist of a season’s pass to the swan boats in 
Central Park, Neco York City. (Note: This does not 
include railroad fare to and from New York.) 

Remember, now, by happy ending we mean that 
everybody has got to be happy: the characters in the 
play, the spectators, and especially the little round fat 
man in the box-office. In fact, it was chiefly with the 
box-office in mind that this contest was conceived and 
promulgated. It should be borne in mind by the con- 
testants that the principal characters in the play should 
all be happily married at the final fade-out—so happily 
married that the spectators will forget, at least tempo- 
rarily, that they themselves are married. Art and life 
must be kept distinct, or what’s a movie for? 


ANITY FAIR recently received a letter 

from a movie director in Hollywood 

who was facing a particularly grave 
crisis in his career. As I, the 
writer of the present article 
—not of the letter from the 
movie director—have been 
cngaged at one time or an- 
other by all the best directors 
in the East (D. W. Griffith, 
John Robertson, Alan Dwan, 
and Elmer Clifton have all 
paid me as high as ten dollars 
a day with, and seven-fifty 
without, my dress suit), the 
Editor of Vanity Fair has 
thought me particularly well 
fitted to solve the director’s 
problem and turned over his 
letter to me, with directions 
to cope with the questions in- 
volved as best I might. 

After reading the director’s 
letter a second time, I decided 
that it voices a very gencral 
need in the motion picture 
industry on the Pacific Coast, 
and I should like to put the 
idea before the readers of this 
Magazine in the form of a prize moving picture 
contest, with a grand prize for the lucky 
contestant who works out the best solution, not 
only to the specific problem which confronts 
our friend, the director, but also to a more 
general problem which he has called to the 
attention of forward-looking and enthusiastic 
American moving-picture fans, 
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By FRANKLYN WRIGHT 


First of all, let’s have a look at the director’s 
letter. Here it is, just as it was received, except 
that the real names have, for obvious reasons, 
been withheld. 


Dear Vanity Fair: 

My name is doubtless well known to you 
as the director of such famous productions as 
(deleted) and (deleted). But now, what do 
you think? They’ve handed me Romeo and 
Juliet, to make into a picture—me, who’s made 
such super-specials as (deleted) and (deleted), 
every one of them a wow, as the exhibitors 
from Coast to Coast have told the world. Of 
course, you get the gag about Romeo. The 
finish is a cluck—inartistic, and not what the 
public wants at a//! Just imagine—seven reels 
of good snappy stuff, and then, my God! the 
lovers have to go and kill themselves. 

Can you imagine how the public will walk 
out on that ending in Ashtabula? Well, that’s 
all right. We can change it, of course. I’ve 
got Mr. (deleted), one of the best continuity 
writers on the Coast, working on it for me; 
and I said to him, “You get me a new ending— 
a good one. One that you could take your 
sister to see, and that would leave her feeling 
happy as she left the picture-drome.” 

Well, Mr. (deleted) tried about five end- 
ings, and the one I liked best Mr. (deleted) 
the star, didn’t like at all, because he said it 
threw the whole story to Juliet, and who is 
she, for Christmas’ sake; so that you can see 
I’m nearly crazy, when, besides, I just heard 
that two more concerns are going to do the 
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“WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?” 


This is Hogarth Junior’s Conception of the Happy Ending. The artist seems 
to suggest that a question-mark, rather than a period, should be placed after it 


same identical picture. Wouldn’t you think 
the Bushman-Bayne and the Theda Bara flops, 
some years ago, would have cured them. 

So, at last, I figured, being a subscriber to 
your magazine, maybe what we need out here 
is some new intellectual blood, and I'll bet 
there’s somebody reading your magazine who 
could think up a real happy ending for Romeo 


and Juliet, Please ask your clever readers to do 
that little thing for me, and oblige, 
Your friend and admirer, 


(deleted) 


Well, Mr. Editor, my heart was so torn by 
this letter that I immediately began to write 
a new and happy ending for Romeo; and I 
herewith enter it as my contribution to the 
contest when you get it up. I hope that thou- 
sands of your subscribers will write other happy 
endings for it too. I must admit, frankly, 
that I got the idea of my ending from Mary 
Pickford’s recent Spanish film, written by that 
clever Knoblock lad. 

Scene: The Tomb of the Capulets. 

Juliet (played by Mary Astor) enters; 
drinks the potion, and goes to sleep. Paris 
(Conway Tearle) enters and strews flowers 
over the body. Romeo (Ramon Navarro) 
enters. Paris challenges him, and they fight. 
Romeo kills Paris. Romeo bends over Juliet, 
and says: 

Spoken Title: ‘Eyes look your last! Arms, 
take your last embrace! 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death! 

Here’s to my love!” 

He drinks the poison and dies. Juliet wakes, 
finds him dead, and stabs herself. Capulet 
(Theodore Roberts) and Montague (Tully 
Marshall) enter, weep, and shake hands over 
the bodies. As they start out, Romeo, Juliet, 
and Paris all sit up suddenly. Montague 
exclaims, in astonishment, 

Spoken Title: ‘What, not 
dead!” 

Romeo and Juliet 
Paris all laugh, and reply, 

Spoken Title: “Not a 
chance! We were just re- 
hearsing a scene of this 
famous old Shakespearian play 
for the Annual Actors’ Equity 
Benefit.” 

But, as I said in the first 
place, the problem of this 
puzzled moving picture direc- 
tor must be only one of a 
number of similar dilemmas 
which are keeping our best 
Hollywood directors up all 
night. In fact, you have only 
to look at some of our recent 
pictures to see that they have 
already made much progress 
towards sending the audience 
away in the best of spirits, 
although occasionally such in- 
significant things as the plot 
and the characterization have 
to be severely manhandled in the process. 

It is known, for example, that as soon as 
Blood and Sand and The Passion Flower had 
left the big cities, their tragic endings were 
amputated so that more hopeful and buoyant 
conclusions (in which Messrs. Valentino and 
Navarro were respectively and conveniently 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Confessions of a Social Parasite 


How a Poor Boy Worked Himself Up to the Top Rung of Society 


AM fifty years of age and what the world 

calls “comfortably fixed”. My name is 

known and favourably known 
in every drawing room and club of the first 
rank in London, Paris and New York, not to 
mention such inner-circles as the Flic Club 
in New Orleans and the Cercle Coucou in the 
Rue Dantin, Paris. In Peking I . . . but let 
that pass. I will not bore you with details 
of my success. The interesting feature of it 
is how it was all achieved. 

Nature very evidently intended me for a 
pet. In the canine family we see specimens 
that it is hard to think of as having been 
designed for any utilitarian purpose. Russian 
wolf-hounds may once have chased wolves; 
but I doubt if they ever caught one. ‘They 
are too distinguished looking, too aristocratic. 
The same is true of the human species of which 
| am a purely ornamental member. 


T amuses me to look back on my gay, colour- 

ful life and realize how it has all keen made 
possible. I am not exaggerating when I say 
that there is not a great social event of the 
past three decades in which I have not played 
an important part and that this has been 
accomplished without the expenditure of a cent 
of my own moncy. [| have spent much, to be 
sure, but not of my own. 

Someone, ...1 forget who 
wrote a book called, Hox to Live On Nothing 
a Year, It was a vulgar volume devoted to 
household expediences and economic short-cuts 
by which one might eke out a bare existence. 
My central idea, the main-spring of my whole 
life, has been the very different one of not 
merely living on nothing but of living on it 
largely; of doing princely things in a princely 
way; of going about with the best people; 
cating the best dinners at the best houses; being 
scen at the Opera in winter and at Saratoga 
and Meadowbrook in summer, in short of doing 
the thousand and one delightful things we 
should all like to do if we were rich. My 
dreams knew no geographic confines. I saw 
myself at Cannes in March, Paris in April, 
London in May. | should spend a winter in 
I'gypt and come home by way of Japan, touch- 
ing some of the high-spots in Polynesia en 
route; for they had not then as yet been 
spoiled by the publicists and writers, All this 
1 should have—and ave had. How? 

I was not rich, My family portion consisted 
of a good background of ancestors and existing 
relations and a fairly liberal allowance during 
my college years, which ceased abruptly at 
graduation due to causcs odious but honourable. 
This stipend, as I have said, was fairly liberal 
for those days; but of course it was never 
enough. No allowance ever is. Its cessation 
left me with a healthy flock of college accounts 
pending, a fact which I look back upon as one 
of the determining influences of my career; 
for it taught me early not to worry about 
unpaid bills. This ability not to worry is a 
tremendous step forward in the mental develop- 
ment of a young man who wishes to become 
associated with very rich people. Ask any 


once 


By “x”? 


tradesman and he will tell you that those most 
able to pay are the last to do so. I resolved, 
young man, to emulate them in this 
important respect. 

I can see myself now, as a young man, at 
Class Day, when I received my notice from 
the Dean saying that my diploma would be 
held subject to the removal of certain condi- 
tions. I knew at that moment that my education 
was at an end. There I was, a young man, 
standing on the threshold of life, facing the 
parting of the ways, as per the valedictorian. | 
had to a career. It was boring but 
necessary. 

What shall I choose? <A life of hard work, 
earnest endeavour, serious purpose, or a life of 
play? My whole being cried out for Play, but 
I was penniless. A thought pierced me. Why 
not combine the twof Why not make an 
carnest purpose of constant amusement? The 
two seemed contradictory, but were they! The 
more I thought of it the more possible it 
seemed to bring the steadfast qualities so highly 
recommended in the baccalaureate sermon to 
bear upon the pursuit of pleasure. My only 
difference from the dull plodder would be that 
1 should not be dull. My work shop should 
be the Ritz; my atelier the Opera; my tread- 
mill, the unending round of social duties to 
which I should inevitably be subjected. The 
idea appealed to me immensely and | adopted 
it forthwith. 


as a 


choose 


THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


T became necessary at once to take stock of 

my assets which were intangible but con- 
siderable. As I say, my back-ground was good. 
My relatives were a respectable lot, rather 
aristocratic in their rusty way, the sort that 
live in white houses in New England and every 
now and then produce a Governour or a Judge. 
They should be useful in getting me started. 
Many of my class-mates and college friends 
were also to be listed as assets while some, of 
course were distinct liabilities. It interests me 
to remember how instantly my fresh young 
mind seized on the cardinal fact that it was 
going to be necessary to consider every indi- 
vidual with whom I might come in contact 
in relation to his or her usefulness to me, 
personally. “Heart must play no part,” i 
thought, and I have always acted accordingly. 

Physically I was well equipped. Indeed, at 
this distance, I can admit that I was counted 
the handsomest man in my class, nor could I 
argue a fact which my mirror so potently 
afirmed. 

Socially I have been equally attractive to 
women and men. Years of study have taught 
me that a woman is interested only in what 
she thinks and feels, a man in what he says and 
does. One lives within; the other without. 
With a lady I always show an intense interest 
in her health, her emotions, her personal likes 
and dislikes. I tell her she is misunderstood. 
She adores me. With a man I discuss his 
favourite sport, praise his cocktail and tell him 
he is underestimated. He is my friend for life. 
I can offer no suggestions s to getting on with 


people who work, because I do not know ay; 
My athletic ability was a quality which | 
knew would be of great value. I was a bette. 
than-average golf and tennis player but haj 
never gone in for baseball, a sport from which 
my sensitive nature instinctively recoiled, » 
that | had no bad habits to get over. [ wy 
also proficient in the politer indoor game, 
cards, billiards and various forms of gambling, 
and, once my career had been determined op, 
I began the assiduous practice of these pursuits 
realizing that | must excel in them in order 
to make my walk in life a ride in a Rolls, 


F tangible assets I had only my wardrobe 

which was, of the period, complicated, 
brilliant and extensive. The problem of re. 
plenishing it was on the lap of the gods. “Dy 
not cross your breeches until you come to 
them,” was my motto. Thus you sce me a | 
was at the age of twenty-two, 

My first constructive act was to tabulate ; 
list of my friends and relatives, giving each 
a co-efficient indicating his or her usefulnes 
estimated on a purely social basis. Visits wer 
to play an important part in my life and | 
Wrote many letters to cousins, uncles and clas- 
mates, hinting that I should be available for 
part of the summer before I settled down to 
serious work. This fiction of a serious job in 
prospect I kept up only until I was well 
launched, adandoning it the moment | felt 
sure of myself. 

It was natural that I should make a few mis 
takes in this novice period and I did so. One 
of these was the error of confusing raw wealth 
with social position. For instance, early in 
July, | accepted an invitation to visit my clas 
mate, Louis Lemkin, in Newport. The Len- 
kins were hideously rich brewers from Mil- 
waukee, who were making their first and las 
attempt to break into the hard-shelled summer 
colony. I realized my mistake from the 
moment of my arrival. Bailey’s Beach, the 
Reading Room, even the Casino was closed tv 
them. My fate was either to be displayed in 
a victoria on the drive by Mamma Lemkin or 
sit on the piazza with Papa Lemkin, who ws 
one of the most ostentatious beer drinkers I have 
ever seen. I have no objections to drinking; 
in fact I have a pretty talent for it, but beer 
in Newport! . . . I knew instinctively that 
it, and the Lemkins, were all wrong. 

By strenuous pinochle playing, a degrading 
pastime I had mastered in my youth, I managed 
to win enough money from Mr. Lemkin 
enable me to move over to a small but refined 
boarding house from which I used to snea 
into the Casino without a glance at the Lemkin 
ménage which was usually hiding around i 
the offing. 

At last I was on my own. It was a thrilling, 
a fearful period, happily of short duiation, 10 
on the third day of my escape I ran head-on 
into the arms of Tubby Winthrop whom ! 
remembered vaguely as a polite nonentity " 
my class, As always with such creatures In the 
presence of one who has been a Jurninary, he 

(Continued on page 110) 
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VANITY Fa 


Fashions in Visual Imagery 
Showing that the Mental Images of the Writer and of the Reader are Different 


HE power of mentally visualizing varies, 
| as Galton was the first to point out, in 
every human being. Some people are 
so completely devoid of it that they cannot 
conjure up the faintest mental image of a 
familiar scene or face. In some the faculty is 
so acute that the forms of memory or fancy 
are as vivid as those of reality, while every idea, 
down to numbers and historical dates, is seen 
as something concrete occupying a definite 
position in space before the mental eye. 
The majority of human beings do not con- 
form to either of these extreme types. We 
are for the most part neither visionaries nor 
abstract intelligences. We are just moderately 
good visualizers. When we want to remember 
what Mr. Jones looked like, we can shut our 
eyes and see, if not the living image of that 
gentleman, at least a recognizable likeness. If 
we desire to conjure up out of our fancy some 
fairy scene, we can produce something which, 
if a little hazy in patches, is at least as good 
in its general effect as a transformation scene 
at the pantomime. And when we read a novel 
or a poem we find no difficulty in transform- 
ing the words into more or less definite images. 
It is of the reader’s visualizations of what he 
reads that I propose to speak in this place. 


NE of the qualities of good writing that 
is not of a purely abstract character is its 
power to stimulate the reader to visualize to the 
limits of his capacity. For bad writing it is 
dificult to make equivalent mental images, 
and the reader is not easily tempted to do so. 
Much is written, indeed, which cannot be visu- 
alized at all, either because the writer himself 
had no clear image in his mind when he wrote 
or because he lacked the power of giving a 
verbal equivalent to what he saw. The greatest 
part of what we read belongs to this category. 
All those millions of words of journalism and 
ephemeral fiction which we skim through 
every year are read by us with the eye alone, 
not with the visualizing mind. They are not 
susceptiblé of being read otherwise. It is this 
habit of reading vast masses of ill-written and 
uninteresting stuff that makes us read even good 
books carelessly and with the outward eye only. 
We read a great deal more than our ancestors 
did; but I doubt whether we mark, learn and 
inwardly digest so thoroughly as they. But this 
is by the way. Our business is with visualization. 
When we read a fine piece of imaginative 
literature, that has the power of calling up 
bright or sombre images before the mind’s eye, 
how far does the thing we see correspond with 
what the writer saw, with what he desired his 
readers to see? That was the question I put 
to myself the other day while I was reading 
the young Marcel Proust’s first volume, Les 
Plaisirs et les Jours published some thirty years 
ago. It is a question the complete and method- 
ical answer to which would be a full-dress 
History of Taste. I have no intention, how- 
ever, of being either complete or methodical. 
But it may be amusing to sport for a little with 
the flying fringes of the subject. 
That it should have been Les Plaisirs et les 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Jours that provoked me to ask this question is 
not due to any special quality in the writing of 
Marcel Proust’s first book. At twenty, Proust 
did not write particularly well or particularly 
badly; he wrote, as a matter of fact, much as 
one would expect a very young, highly cultured 
and talented Frenchman to write in the nineties 
of the last century. No, it was not Proust’s 
part of the volume that set me pondering; it 
was the illustrations. These last were by a 
woman artist, much esteemed in Paris at the 
period, called Madeleine Lemaire. And they 
are, to our eyes, so penetratingly horrible that 
one marvels how so delicate a creature as Proust 





To The Greenwich Village 
Lover 
By GeneviEvE TaGcarp 

F you deserted, took your flight 

To zones and weathers warmer— 
Your noon-day love shrunk sudden, 

quite 
To the shadow of its former... . 


Still I am lusty, and in spite 
Of all your languid graces, 

I'd turn my head from left to right 
Alert for other faces. 


I'm confident I'd ease the twist 
You gave on one occasion: 
Declare the wounding when we 
kissed 
Only a slight abrasion. 


Another man might use his fist, 
And cover me with curses— 

But you, fond sentimentalist, 
Would mail me farewell verses! 











could have chosen her for his collaborator and 
how Anatole France, in his preface to the book, 
could have lavished on her the charming and 
laudatory phrases which we there read. Another 
little fact for the History of Taste. 


UT it was not so much the horror of the 

drawings that set me thinking as the style 
of them, the convention in which they were 
executed, the social and aesthetic ideals that 
they expressed. Looking at these drawings 
of moustached young beaux, frock-coated or 
dressed in evening clothes of an astonishing 
stiffness and correctitude, admiring these lovely 
young heroines with their puffed sleeves, their 
frizzy coiffures glittering with tiaras and their 
proud, austere Roman profiles, I reflected that 
these were the people about whom Proust had 
written in his later book; that all of those 
charming people out of this huge interminable 
novel were not in the least as I had pictured 
them, but resembled, in point of historical 
fact, these creatures of Madeleine Lemaire’s 
imagination. And Madeleine Lemaire’s vision 
of them was much the same as Proust’s; her 


ideas of elegance, of manly and womanly beayy 
of luxury, of art, were his, were the ideals of 
that elegant world of the nineties which }y 
describes. My mental reconstruction of thes 
scenes and people is utterly unlike the idea of 
them originally formed in the mind of Proyg. 

That this should actually be the case is, when 
we come to think of it, sufficiently obvioy, 
Tastes change, ideals have their vogue and 
pass; it would be surprising, therefore, if thog 
of us who were in our cradles when Madeleine 
Lemaire was drawing her horrible picture 
could see the world as she saw it and feel as she 
felt. Our visualization of Proust cannot cop 
respond to what Proust himself had in mind 
when he wrote. But that is not to say tha 
Proust failed as a writer. The fact that he 
stimulates our visualizing faculty at all Proves 
him to be a good writer. No power can make 
us visualize things 6f which we are absolutely 
ignorant. Visions of Christian saints do not 
appear to Buddhists. Fancy depends on e. 
perience and education for the raw materia 
of its images. 


HE works of the great writers of the pas 
Cause us to visualize; but we may be 
certain that the visions we conjure up seldom 
or never bear much resemblance to those whos 
likeness the writer was trying to project upon 
his page. What ancient writers actually did 
see when they wrote certain passages, which to 
us are still magical and evocative of vision, 
can only be inferred. The artistic history of 
the period at which they wrote will give us the 
best clue. And what queer things, according 
to the taste and judgment of these times, some 
of them must have seen! Keats, for example— 
what was in his mind when he wrote his lu 
uriant Exdymion? There were certain element 
of Hellenic beauty, no doubt. (And we my 
note parenthetically here that whatever un- 
formity of visual fancy there has been for the 
last few centuries has been due to the existence 
of an ancient art which every educated person 
has been taught in youth to admire.) But 
Greek beauty is not the main or even a Co 
siderable part of Endymion. The poem is fa 
too rococo to have come out of a Greek image 
nation. What Keats saw when he wrote it mij 
be guessed by studying the art and decoration 
of his period—the Regency. Brighton Pe 
vilion, the furniture and decoration of some of 
the State Apartments at Windsor Castle—the 
give us the clue. Artistically the beginning f 
the nineteenth century was a strange period. 
It witnessed the ever-accelerated break-up af 
the great tradition that had flourished ev’ 
since the Renaissance, and the growth of anes 
art, florid, opulent, undisciplined and without 
austerity. If we want to know what Keats hit 
in mind when he wrote Endymion, we ms 
study this art. ee 
The literature of the Romantic period ! 
full of spirits, angels, nymphs and the like. 
Visualizing them today we would probably * 
the austerer spirits as beings having the faces at 
Italian primitives; while to the gayet, more 


(Continued on page 100) 
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v material The Shelton Hotel, has already proved a great 

success as a club hotel for men exclusively. It 

is situated at Lexington Avenue and 49th Street 

and boasts of 1200 rooms and thirty-four floors 
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VANITY FAR 


The Week of a Dramatic Critic 


The Creature’s Daily Routine as Seen from Without 


AS IT IS IMAGINED BY THE HARVARD 
SENIOR WHO WANTS THE JOB 


Sunday 
AY late this morning and thought a lot 
about Racine. Went out for a brisk can- 
ter along the bridle path and thence to 
Laurette Taylor’s for a few rubbers of bridge. 
Dear Laurette—-always so amusing, and such 
an excellent cellar. When she was my partner, 
she held no end of Aces and Kings and things. 
A fine actress. Supper with Ann Pennington. 
Welsh rabbit. 


Monday 

Percy Hammond and Stark Young arrived 
this morning for the regular weckly con- 
ference. It really was Hammond’s turn te 
hold it but they are housecleaning at his 
apartment. There was not much important 
business to attend to. It was decided to accept 
the Erlanger note of apology about the late 
curtain business and then Hammond broached 
the question of Walter Hampden. Personally 
I feel that the time has come for us to 
recognize his ability. He has done a lot of 
Shakespeare; and, whereas it bores Hammond 
terribly, we are supposed to approve that sort 
of thing, I always sav. But Hammond is simply 
determined that we shan’t go any further than 
“adequate”, at least until after Christmas. 

In the evening to see the new Roland Young 
comedy at the Hudson. It is rather sweetish, 
but at least we have got him to the point where 
he scarcely uses his feet at all except for loco- 
motion and kicking. I remember the time when 
he would play whole scenes from the ankle 
down. 


Tuesday 

A charming note from Roland, thanking 
me for my review of his performance and 
asking me how I think he could improve 
the love scene in the second act. I started to 
dictate a reply but it is almost impossible to 
write about acting, except in a quite general 
way. It is an awful bore, but I suppose I shail 
have to have him and Lotus Robb up here 
some afternoon and show them how the scene 
should go. Supper with Ann Pennington. 
Chicken 4 la King. 
Wednesday 

Four marked copics of Nathan’s artic.e in 
The American Mercury sent me by different 
friends. Called at his office but he was out. 
Supper with Ann Pennington. Bar le duc and 
cream cheese. 


Thursday 

Irving Berlin dropped in to let me hear the 
new song he is writing for Al Jolson. I toned 
it up with one or two grace notes and one reall; 
good figure. He calls it Terrible, Terrible 
Blue. 1 corrected the grammar in the title and 
the second verse. He was so grateful. 

Eugene O’Neill came over at cocktail time. 
Arthur Hopkins is fretting about the new third 
act and poor Gene is all upset. I was able to 
suggest that he transfer the streetwalker fight 
to the third act, dropping out the entire scene 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


between the degencrate longshoreman and the 
cripple and letting the curtain fal] abruptly 
on the moment where the old paralytic slips 
off the lifebuoy. 

Supper with Ann Pennington. 
Friday 

Ran into Nathan on Forty-fourth Street. 1 
was all in afterwards, but I feel fine now and 
anyway the Mercury will be better with 
Mencken editing it alone for a few months. 
Saturday 

Came to the conclusion that it would be 
better, all told, to have Jack Barrymore do my 
comedy. There is some risk about it, but after 
all I doubt if he would venture to run off to 
Europe in the middle of the engagement of a 
play by me. 

Decided to marry Madge Kennedy either 
Tuesday or Wednesday of next week. 

Supper with Ann Pennington. Buckwheats. 


AS IT IS IMAGINED BY ALMOST ANY 
ACTOR, PLAYWRIGHT OR MANAGER 


Sunday 

Worked all day with the thesaurus and jotted 
down at least eight new words to use in the 
reviews this weck. “Eldritch” is a fine ad- 
jective which wil] just knock Hammond cold. 
Then “epicene” is one I have not used this 
season and “‘atrabiliar” is a good onc, but what 
I really need are some strong, mean synonyms 
for “punk”. Then I'll be ready for the new 
Hodge play. 

Checked up the fresh manuscript of my 
play and sent it around by messenger to 
Belasco. It’s been weeks since I’ve sold a 
scenario to Woods. 

Monday 

The new Roland Young comedy is due at 
the Hudson tonight. Now that he sits at our 
table, I suppose I’]] have to give him a good 
notice. But that management hasn’t quoted 
me in the ads since January, so the play will 
have to be pretty good. Still, it’s one of 
those French adaptations, which will give me 
a chance to make fun of the translation and to 
just sort of mention that I was in Paris last 
Summer. 

Asked Ann Pennington to take me to supper 
after the play, but she said she had another 
engagement. I’]] leave her name out of the 
next article I write about the Follies. 


Tuesday 

I’m afraid that piece which opened at the 
Hudson last night is likely to do good busi- 
ness. I looked around and frowned several 
times, but the audience kept right on laughing 
and applauding just the same. 
Wednesday 

Belasco sent back the play today. His 
note was polite enough, explaining that he 
was already rehearsing another play on the 


same subject and had bought the sets and 
costumes and everything. I was a_ good 
deal put out, but I felt better after | 


had written a magazine article saying Hop- 


and from Within 


kins was the foremost American producer, 

Called up Lee Shubert and asked him to lend 
me a thousand. It was almost an hour before 
the money reached the house. 


Thursday 

Promised Maisie Temple that I'd get her 
into the new Hopkins show. 
Friday 

Went over my diary for the past six weeks 
and find that in that time only eight girls have 
come to me for help in getting on the stage, 
And one of those must have been all of twenty 
six years old. Sent a sharp note to the circu- 
lation manager. 

Saturday 

Received the Barrymore check for the last 
six Hamlet articles. He deducted $10 for that 
paragraph where I forgot and said that Booth 
was pretty good too. Mrs. Fiske’s September 
check arrived yesterday. Must remember to 
call up the Theatre Guild and ask them what's 
the matter. 

Hear that three of the shows which opened 
last week will close tonight. As the farmer 
with the apoplectic wife said when she finally 
died, ‘“‘That’s more like it.” 


AS IT REALLY IS 


Sunday 
HE poker game lasted until five this after. 
noon. I’m a fool. But then, so is Broun, 
Monday 
Cribbage with F. P. A. until it was time to 
go to the show. Lost $18.50. 
Tuesday 
Found a new place to have my shoes half- 
soled. Dinner with Aunt Hattie. 
Wednesday 
Played croquet all afternoon at Great Neck. 
Dinner in town with Cousin Matilda. If it 
works out that I have to pay an income tax aftu 
all this year, Kelsey Allen tells me I can charge 
off fifty dollars for deterioration of my evening 


clothes. At that rate I'd be making money on 
them. 
Thursday 


Counted up my United Cigar Store Cou- 
pons. I ought to be able to get that shaving 
mirror by Christmas. Reread T'he Moonstone. 
Played anagrams with Mrs. Parker. Got only 
eight words but one of them was “phthisis”, 
which certainly knocked her for a loop. 
Friday 

Have decided to cut out poker, potatocs, 
cribbage, sugar and white bread. Am over 
drawn at the bank so it’s time to write another 
article on the need of a repertory theatre m 
New York. Dinner again at the Automat. 
Saturday 

Started in carly on the article. Got as far 
as the paragraph where I usually take up the 
question of the deleterious effect of the long 
run on the art of acting when they telephoned 
that the poker game would begin at four instet 
of waiting until after dinner. 
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FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


Owner of America’s most 
distinguished set of ini- 
tials, was sketched after 
the column for the next 
day’s “World” had been 
fnished and F.P.A. was 
happily and innocently re- 
vealing to all interested 
parties that he had just 
paired his ace in the hole 


XY 


©) 
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H. L. MENCKEN 
Here the merciless young man _ from 
Mexico presents a portrait of H. L. 
Mencken, the rough boy among the critics. 
Mencken, far from suggesting by his ap- 
pearance anything so contemporary as the 
“American Mercury”, really might more 
easily be taken for the captain of one of 
those 1888 baseball teams 


The Man from Mexico 
Takes a Passing Shot at 
Our Literati 


Miguel Covarrubias, the Mexi- 
can Cartoonist, Displays Five 
of his Most Recent Victims 











CARL VAN VECHTEN 


Of Iowa and of Paris, an unabashed author- 
ity on such varied subjects as cats and 
composers, has now responded to the call 
for a novel of 1897, by following ‘‘Peter 
Whiffle” with a new opus with the provoca- 
tive title, ‘The Tattooed Countess” 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


Poet, novelist, editor, literary agent and 

still the most incorrigible diner-out in 

New York, has recently laid aside “his 

lyre long enough to explain in prose (and 

the “Cosmopolitan Magazine’) why he 
has never happened to marry 
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JOSEPH 
HERGESHEIMER 
Author of “The Bright 
Shawl” and other ro- 
mances, was evidently a 
more tempting target for 
the Covarrubias pencil than 
was the more convention- 
ally decorative Richard 
Barthelmess with whom 
Mr. Hergesheimer  hap- 
pened to be lunching when 
this sketch was made 
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Be Yourself, Dearie! 


VANITY FAIR 


An American Writer Decides to Join the Lucy Stone League and Keep His Own Name 


By PEGGY WOOD and JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


HAT’S in a name? 
The members of that group of 
strong-minded married ladies, known 


as the Lucy Stone League, maintain that it’s 
only the maiden name that counts. They say 
that no woman should be branded with her 
husband’s name. It is better to keep her own 
no matter how horrible it may be. There has 
been loud and angry discussion of the subject 
throughout the magazines and newspapers dur- 
ing the past year or so, The fact 
that these discussions have been re- 
munerative to the debaters is, of 
course, merely incidental, although 
we hear that the Broun family—beg 
pardon, Heywood Broun and his wife, 
Miss Hale—have been able to pur- 
chase a large farm near Stamford 
with the proceeds of their propa- 
ganda. Since all the “World” has 
echoed with the question, “Is she 
Miss or Missus?”, we, John V. A. 
Weaver and Peggy Wood, a pair of 
newly-weds, see no reason why we 
should not report the dialogue in 
which the matter was settled in our 
family, once and for all. 


The conversation between us com- 
mences in a taxicab which is progres- 
sing from Brooklyn to one of those 
banquets. 

Prccy: So she said to me, “I want 
to understand your attitude in this 
matter. Am I to introduce you at the 
banquet as ‘Mrs. Weaver’, or as 
‘Peggy Wood’ ”? 

Joun: And you, of course, an- 
swered, “Mrs. Peggy Wood”. 

Prccy: No, I said, “It depends on 
the crowd. Use your own judgment”. 

Joun: Such as? 

Preccy: Well, suppose it’s a respect- 
able affair. We will go to respect- 
able affairs, won’t we? 

Joun: You'll go to a great many 
more, now that you’ve married me. 
Ouch! 

Prccy: As I was saying, if it is a respectable 
affair, why not let the introduction be, “This 
is Miss Wood, wife, in all but name, of the 
poet, Mr. Weaver”, and— 

Joun: Excellent! Give them a thrill by 
describing something eminently respectable in 
words which savour of ambiguity. But suppose 
it’s our friends? 

Preccy: Oh, if it’s at the Coffee House, or 
with the Algonquin crowd, I'll call myself 
“Mrs. Weaver”, and they’ll think I’m being 
funny. 

Joun: Not so funny. But, look here—would 
you have the temerity to face the Lucy Stoners 
with so reactionary a title as Mrs. Weaver? 
You’d be treated to a semi-evening gown of 
tar and feathers. 

Preccy: I’ve been doing a lot of thinking 
about those Lucy Stoners. It seems to me that 
there isn’t the slightest doubt about their right 
to preserve their own names after marriage. I 





think they win all their arguments. But what 
puzzles me is whether that right is really a 
privilege. 

Joun: I see. You mean, suppose a lady’s 
name is Hogg, and she is joined in Holy 
Matrimony to a gent named William Penn; of 
course, she could hyphenate the two, thus re- 
taining the best features of both, but if I 
were she— 

Peccy: There is something in what you 





MR. AND MRS. JOHN V. A. WEAVER 

A post-nuptial portrait—orange blossoms, pearl studs, 
manent smiles and all the rest of it—of the far famed Peggy 
Wood and her (according to his own pathetic recital) little 
heeded and greatly put-upon husband 


say. But that isn’t quite the point. “Be your- 
self!” is an excellent slogan, but you can 
overdo it. 

Joun: You couldn’t! 

(slight interval ) 

Peccy (resuming): Where were we? 

Joxun: On the Lucy Stone fence. 

Peccy: Oh, yes. What I mean is that if, 
say, Mary Smith lives up to all the tenets of 
the League, she’s got to be ““Miss Mary Smith”, 
day in and day out, twenty-four hours out of 
the twenty-four, till death do her part. I 
think that would be a terrible prospect to face. 

Joun: For some people, yes. 

Peccy: No, for all people. Think of the 
charming expressions you hear every day: such 
as, “I lose myself in that music”, or “That 
play lifts you out of yourself”. What do 
they make you realize? That the mission of 
poetry, religion, travel and art is to vanquish 
the world of reality, to enable you to escape 


from this person whom you are forced to look 
at so constantly in the mirror. What every- 
body is really seeking for is some method of 
getting away from se/f—some escape from 
the ego. 

Joun: Sure. It starts with playing Indians 
and pirates, and goes on from there. 

Preccy: So, if we’re all trying frantically to 
escape from ourselves, why deliberately saddle 
ourselves with ourselves, 4 la Lucy Stone? 

Joun: Right. The artist, espe- 
cially, needs such a release. Hence, 
pen-names. 

Peccy: Why drag in your friends 
at Sing Sing? Let’s take my own 
experience. I have found salvation 
on the stage in being able to play 
other people. When I get sick of my 
own personality, with the aid of some 
grease-paint, a row of footlights, and 
an author’s lines, I’m _ transformed 
into somebody all shining and new. 
The game of “Let’s pretend” is the 
greatest game there is. It isn’t only 
on the stage, either. A new dress gives 
me a bit of the same feeling, or a new 
hat, or a new city. 

Joun: Or a new name, eh? 

Peccy: Exactly. And 
Weaver” is my latest réle. 

Joun: (Derision and hisses) 

Preccy: Not at all. It’s rather fun. 
Because, of course, I can be “Peggy 
Wood” again any time I want to. 

Joun: Yes, and I don’t mind say- 
ing my nerves are getting slightly 
frazzled with this “Peggy Wood” 
stuff. What’s becoming of my 
identity? Before we were married, 
I was known as “Peggy Wood’s 
fiancé”, and now I hear people all 
around calling me “Peggy Wood’s 
husband”, Is that sort of thing going 


“Mrs. 


per- on indefinitely? 


Peccy: (laughs immoderately) 
:* 
The scene changes to the dais at 
one of those banquets. 
Joun:+Yes, ma’am. I’m sick and tired of 
being an accessory after the fact. Something 
simply has got to be done. (He goes into “The 
Silence”, brooding) 

(Interval, during which Peggy gazes at her 
fellow-guests; talks to neighbours, and looks 
pretty for the flashlight. John stares discon- 
solately at what the menu nicknames “filet of 
sole’) 

Joun (suddenly) : “Look at Neysa McMein’s 
husband”, and “Madge Kennedy’s husband” 
and “Fay Bainter’s husband”. 

Peccy (with great interest, craning her 
neck): Where? 

Joun: Anywhere! We—they and I—go 
about through life, crushed and unnoticed. 
“God help us ali!” are my very words. 

Faocr: Oh, you’re back on that again, are 
you! 


(Continued on page 94) 
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MADAME FERENC MOLNAR 

Madame Molnar is better known 

in America by her maiden name, 

Sari Fedak, under which she 

appeared last year in New York 
in several Molnar plays 


aa As Sl 





BERTIN REE 
Bertin Ree is a dancer from Brittany. Al- 
though only eighteen years of age, she has 
won a reputation in Vienna by her dances set 
to the airs of old French songs 





ANITA BERBER 


Anita Berber is a famous film 
Star and dancer who recently 
came to America with her hus- 
band, Baron Willy Knoblauch 





MLLE. MARIA LUCCI 


Maria Lucci is a ballet dancer, whose début 
as premiére danseuse at the opera in Vienna 
Created a tremendous sensation in the capital 


Dancers 


and Actresses Appearing 
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MADAME HILDA RADNAY 


Madame Radnay is an actress 
and famous Viennese beauty. 
On the stage, she makes a 
fascinating vamp, with green 
eyes and lovely red hair 


MLLE. VIOLET JAEGER 


Mlle. Jaeger, who is the daughter of a wealthy 
landowner of Prague, is one of the conspicuous 
figures in the fashionable and dramatic world 


in Vienna 


Six Fascinating and Beautiful Women Who Are Now Holding the Viennese Stage in Thrall 





VANITY FAIR 


A PORTRAIT 
BY IGNAZIO 


ZULOAGA 


The Portrait of 
Miss Margaret Kahn 
of Nex York 


Zuloaga seems al- 
ways at his happiest 
wnen painting an 
American subject. 
Not since his mem- 
orable portrayal of 
Mrs. John W. Gart- 
rett has he achieved 
anything more dis- 
tinguished than this 
picture of an Ameri- 
can girl, painted in 
the grand manner of 
the Spanish masters 
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The Formal Translations of Jazz 


An Appeal for the Recruiting of the Inventions of Low Comedy to the Service of Real Art 


OWARD the end of May, we were 

sitting late, how late I no longer care 

to remember, in one of those admirable 
places in the Rue Fontaine which the French 
call a “dancing”, and which the Americans 
gs if not to be outdone either in courtesy or 
jnexactness insist upon calling a “cabaret”. I 
should probably, myself, in the interests of 
exactitude, not have said that we were “sit- 
ting”; for there was more than one member 
of the party who, divided between the bar and 
the dancing floor, spent but little of the night 
at the table, and even when there seemed less 
to have sat down than to have momentarily 
alighted between dances. The proprietor was 
as usual solicitous, urbane, and to just the right 
extent familiar; and, as always, he had suc- 
ceeded in surrounding his American visitors 
with such tried attendants, in providing them 
with such completely familiar entertainers, 
that almost any American must have felt on 
leaving, even though he might have consumed 
more champagne than cocktails, very much 
like the Abbé Fanfreluche in Under the Hill 
when he had Jeft the bath which Helen’s re- 
tainers had prepared for him—‘more than 
satisfied with their attention, that aroused feel- 
ings within him almost amounting to gratitude, 
and when the riteswere ended any touchof home- 
sickness he might have felt wasutterly dispelled.” 


VERYTHING had been done to prevent 
the Americans’ remembering the incon- 
veniences of being abroad. ‘There was an 
excellent jazz orchestra, and the tunes were 
new. There was an exhibition dancer from 
Boston with very silky blond hair, a charming, 
homely pug-nose, and the most inept feet 
imaginable. ‘There was a pair of Apache 
dancers whose conception of the goings-on in 
the Paris underworld had clearly been coloured 
by residence in Chicago. And finally there 
was “Buddy”, a rich brown, chubby Negro 
drummer, with rolling eyes and a body that 
looked as though it might easily be collapsed 
and packed away in a box that could be carried 
under one arm. 
This drummer comes on nightly at Zelli’s, 
a little after two o’clock, and there is in- 
variably the same hush and murmur of excite- 
ment over his arrival and cluttered descent to 
the middle of the floor, as precedes the entrance 
of the Fratellini at the Cirque Médrano— 
granting the smallness of the room and an 
intimate change. His drumming is the most 
amazing I have ever heard. The man beats 
with the ends, with the stubs of his sticks, 
rattles on the tight skin, clatters against the 
wooden drum itself, pounds the bass drum 
with his fect, scatters the effects of his thin 
sticks over both drums, cymbals and cow-bells, 
and finally, as if identifying himself with his 
instruments, flings his now disjointed body at 
frst one and then another, always faster, until 
he can reach no higher frenzy, when he sud- 
denly stiffens into the air, and falls over back- 
ward rolling to his fect across his overturned 
chair. The sound of the drumming, itself, I 
have not the musical wit to describe. 


3y JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


Nothing surely could be livelier than the 
art of such a drummer. Here certainly was 
an amazing mastery of technique, a dexterity 
that seemed to be at once individual and racial, 
a sense of rhythm apparently spontaneous and 
actually derived from an ancient popular tra- 
dition. It was diverting, it surprised the 
senses, and if one thought about it, it seemed 
for the instant to win the approval of the 
mind. But unfortunately I had been earlier 
in the evening to the Cigale, where I had 
seen, among other things, the first performance 
of Salade which the Russian ballet artists of 
Massine had danced to the music of Darius 
Milhaud; and the moment the recollection of 
it returned, the moment I attempted to com- 
pare the emotions which the two spectacles had 
aroused, the ballet and the nigger drummer, 
it was obvious that the differences between the 
two were simply those very differences which 
distinguish a work of art from anything else 
in the world. 


HE comparison was not, I think, unfair, 

nor was it absurd. Clive Bell has some- 
where, if my memory is not at fault, attributed 
Massine to the jazz movement—using the 
term of course in that rather special sense in 
which Mr. Bell employs it—and has at least 
thought it worth his trouble to deny that 
Braque, who was responsible for the costumes 
and the setting, has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by jazz, a fact which implies, I sup- 
pose, that the assertion has been made that he 
was so influenced. M. Milhaud, the most 
profitable part of whose American tour was, 
on his own account, spent in Harlem, has 
learned much frem negro rhythms and jazz 
orchestration. The ballet of Massine had, in 
effect, every quality which I have ascribed to 
the drumming of Buddy, but it had, what no 
nigger drumming ever had, a sense of being 
consciously built up in such a way that the 
whole was infinitely more than the sum of 
the parts. Massine had, through music and 
colour, but most of all through gesture and 
dancing, created a world apart, complete, hav- 
ing its own actions and emotions. 





Y drummer, on the other hand, belonged 

where he was, on a dance-floor, entertain- 

ing American undergraduates making the Grand 
Tour of Montmartre; the world in which he 
existed, there could be not the slightest doubt 
about it, was the same world in which the 
tourists danced, drank champagne and ate 
scrambled eggs and sausage at three in the 
morning. And had he, too, been costumed 
by Braque, instead of by a second-hand tailor 
it would not have made the least difference. 
‘And yet that there were aesthetic possi- 
bilities in this drumming. with its amazing 
skill, its incredible inventiveness, I could well 
believe. What I did not believe was, that 
cither he or anyone like him would ever be 
able to use them, even supposing, which is 
highly improbable, that he were aware of their 
existence. I turned to another of the party, 
also an American, but one who, from long 


residence in Paris, 1 supposed to be nearer to 
Jean Cocteau than to Donald Ogden Stewart 
in his view of that side of things. ‘“Some- 
thing”, I said, still thinking doubtless of the 
Massine ballet, ‘something ought to be done 
with that drummer. Or rather with his drum- 
ming. Someone should take hold of it, and 
give it a value which now it certainly does not 
have.” The young man looked up at me 
quickly: “But why do anything with him? 
What’s the matter with him? He’s all right 
” To which at the moment there 
seemed to be no possible reply. 

And yet I am rather inclined to think that 
there is an answer, an answer which, if it can 
no longer serve the purpose of silencing my 
Parisian friend, may still not be wholly in the 
air, And I should put it, roughly, in this 
way: that there are certain manifestations of 
the “lively arts” (Mr. Seldes’ phrase is agree- 
able and useful if not always accurate) in 
America which are more or less complete in 
themselves, which cannot be _ profitably 
changed; one may take them with pleasure, or 
leave them. There are others, and it may be 
that they are the ones which in themselves are 
least diverting, which, put at the service of an 
intelligent sensibility, might be used toward 
the creation of an art which would satisfy that 
hunger which now, even at their best, the 
lively arts more often incite than allay. 


as he is. 


ERTAINLY there are manifestations of 

the jazz spirit in America which are com- 

plete in themselves, which are best left as they 
are, since any imaginable change could only re- 
sult in a loss of those qualities which make them 
delightful. Some of them, indeed, give the 
illusion of creating a separate world, or, at 
least, the fragment of one. Chaplin certainly 
does and probably Mr. Herriman; and Bert 
Savoy at times gave the impression that he 
too was familiar with a small, crass, insane, 
bawdy world from which, if he chose, he could 
realize other characters than Margey. But for 
the most part the popular entertainers, the 
comedians and the musicians, see with the 
eyes of the mob, present no emotion not im- 
mediately shared with the average spectator; 
in brief are merely highly paid entertainers. 
And I am dubious as to whether the sensa- 
tions they evoke, exciting as they often are, 
have anything in common with the sensations 
provided by a work of pure art. And I would 
extend this doubt to the best of them. One 
may, for instance, gladly grant everything that 
Mr. Seldes has had to say about the irony and 
fantasy of Mr. Herriman’s famous comic strip. 
But one has about as much difficulty in recog- 
nizing Krazy Kat as a work of art as one has 
in recognizing The Rake’s Progress. More 
so. For Hogarth could at times leave his 
drawings, with their essentially literary in- 
terest, to paint, in the strictest sense. His 
Shrimp Girl is the most satisfactory painting 
made in England in the XVIIIth century; in- 
deed Elie Faure finds it the only painting that 
has ever been produced in England that can be 

(Continued on page 90) 
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MARATHON MYRTLE y is 

Here is Myrtle, the wonder girl, toward q a \ 

the end of the eighth encore. It is G lister 

Myrtle’s boast that she could dance il \ 

for three hours and ten minutes without 

sitting down. “I’m like a dryad,” how 

she breathes ecstatically, “dancing to 

the dawn!” If the expression frozen re 

to the face of her partner passes for Alm: 
ecstasy, why, let it pass that 


A Modern Diana and the Stags 


The Huntress of Mythology Was an Old Fashioned 
Girl Compared to our Little Ballroom Chasseresses 





THE SOPHISTICATED 


INNOCENT THE FRAGILE WISP 


This sylph-like creature, get | 


Florence is cleverer than who is “plump, my dear, 


she looks. A great girl 


for leaving lipsticks around 
and sitting down help- 
lessly in plates of ice 
cream. She is here shown 
making up her eyelashes 
in a dim light, after which 
she purports to dance with 
the somewhat inebriated 
gentleman who, a few min- 
utes since, all but tossed 
her into the drums 


but not fat,” and not par- have 


ticularly young, has a com- 
pensatory mechanism, as 
our Freudian friends have 
it, which gives her the 
mental outlook and the in- 
genuous manner of the 
merest slip of a débutante. 
She is here shown trying 
to hypnotize a_ potential 
partner with the baby stare 
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Patricia on Politics 
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My Niece’s Suggestions to Candidates for the Coming Campaign 


ATRICIA is young and very sure of 
herself. She will have a chance to 
express herself politically at the polls, 
come November, for she attains voting age on 
the eve of election. Her words, therefore, 
are worth listening to. The forthcoming elec- 
tion promises to be one of the closest the 
United States has ever known. So evenly do 
the two main candidates stack up that it has 


been figured out that, if the election is, 


thrown into congress, our next President may 
be the janitor of the White House or some 
obscure person who has never thought of any- 
thing more than dusting off the presidential 
chair, let alone occupying it. 

When Patricia let forth on politics I 
listened, for I suddenly realized that here 
spoke the balance of power. I do not know 
how many new voters come of age between 
two elections and I have not my World’s 
Almanac by me to find out; but it is evident 
that their number must be large and, in this 
instance, amply sufficient to win first place for 
the party which can round them up. 


E were seated on the terrace of the 

Milton Point Casino and my niece’s 
lovely brow was clouded. A race was in prog- 
ress between five midget craft of the Star-boat 
clas and Patricia’s current swain, Eustace 
Something-or-other, was in fifth position and 
rapidly losing ground, or perhaps I should say, 
water. I sought to distract her. 

“For whom will you vote, Pat?” I asked, 
speaking with meticulous grammatical correct- 
ness. Her own phraseology is so unrelated to 
the rules of syntax that I am always particularly 
careful. 

“It all depends, Gee-gee, on how they act,” 

she answered. “If tomorrow were election 
day I should split my ticket and vote for 
Davis and Dawes. I think they would make 
a spiffy team and I don’t see why they don’t 
get together. Does a vice-presidential nominee 
have to stick to his running-mate if he finds 
he is a prune?” 
“It is customary,” I answered, “though, 
after all, it rests with the voters. If someone 
should organize such a ticket as you suggest, 
it might sweep the country.” 

“Still,” mused Patricia, “I suppose it would 
hardly be cricket. It would be a good deal 
like taking a girl to a dance and then going 
home with someone else. What is that idiot 
Eustace doing? . . . tacking off toward Spain, 
all by himself. . . .” 

She crumpled her wisp of handkerchief 
nervously, 

“Don’t you like Coolidge?” I questioned. 

“O, he’s a good old ice-box, I suppose,” 
she said, “and ‘Keep Cool with Cal,’ is a 
tricky hot-weather slogan, but by the time 
November comes it won’t have so much appeal. 
He belongs to the daguerreotype era. I always 
feel as if he were something pre-historic, dug 
out of the hills of New England. Eustace 
told me once . . . you know he’s gorgeously 
educated . . . that all of New England was 
once covered with a layer of ice about a hun- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


dred feet thick. I think Coolidge must have 
been left over when the ice melted, like that 
big boulder on Cousin Mary’s lawn. And 
Eustace said . . . what in the world is he 
doing now! He’s sailing on the bias, and all 
the rest are out of sight!” 

“J think you are too severe on Mr. 
Coolidge,” I argued. “It is his rock-like 
stability that won him the nomination.” 

“Pl tell you, Unc,” said Patricia with sud- 
den vehemence, “my love for Coolidge grew 
cold when someone told me that he thought 
school-boys ought to wear hob-nail shoes. Isn’t 
it a scream! If I were his daughter, I bet he’d 
have me in corsets... ugh. . .” 

She stretched herself luxuriously. 

“However,” she went on, turning her gaze 
landward for a moment, “I don’t know 
that Davis is really much better. He is almost 
too gentlemanly, too .. ’er .. too plush. 
I’m afraid he wouldn’t get on with those 
rough-necks down in Washington. Already 
he has made several mistakes. Just a few 
weeks ago it was reported that he had been 
to church. That’s all right; all candidates 
have to go to church; but as one of the papers 
pointed out, he published a list of vestrymen 
that was enough to alienate every voter west 
of the Mississippi, nothing but Vanderbilts and 
Beekmans and De Puysters . . . not a Babbitt 
among them. That was a bad break and be- 
sides none’ of those people that I ever met 
ever went to church . . . but perhaps vestry- 
men don’t have to. It’s like being a fireman, so 
that you don’t have to do jury duty.” 

“You wander, my child,” I observed, “and 
you make my poor old head ache. I wish 
you’d stick to the subject and tell me just 
what you would do if you were running Mr. 
Coolidge’s campaign, let us say, or, if you 
prefer, Mr. La Follette’s.” 

“Don’t,” she shuddered, “he makes my 
flesh creep. I hate bobbed-haired men. But 
I will tell you. Seriously, Old Dear, I think 
both the candidates ... we won’t count 
La Foolishness . .. are apt to make the 
great mistake of running their campaigns on 
old-fashioned, conservative lines and of not 
getting the right people to help them. If 
‘they want to win my vote and a lot more like 
mine, here are a few of the things to do.” 

“TI am all ears,” I said. 

“Pve noticed that before, Gee-gee, but it’s 
not your fault. Listen to Patricia. 


A DEFINITE PROGRAM 


““GMIRST they ought to realize that none 

of the younger voters are going to take 
the slightest interest in what they insist are 
the vital issues if they present them in the 
old-fashioned way. They may rave about the 
tariff, the World Court, farmer’s relief, labour 
and reparations until they are black in the 
face; but none of us will listen unless they 
put them across attractively. They always 
make the mistake of appealing to the intelli- 
gence of people when they ought to appeal 
to their lack of it. Look at Eustace for example. 


Would anyone but a defective sail a boat race 
the way he’s doing it? I ask you? Aren’t we 
told by the psychologist that the average mind 
is that of a fourteen-year old child? 1 may 
flatter the human race; but | think I’m right. 

“Well, then, why don’t they go frankly 
after the sensational and spectacular appeals, 
... bundle them all up together, and 
hitch them onto their candidates? 

“That’s what they need; more pep, more 
jazz. If I were Calvin Coolidge the first man 
I should invite down to Washington would be 
Paul Whiteman. I'd promise him a place in 
the cabinet if I had to, to get his unqualified 
support. He must have about five thousand 
orchestras this very minute. Imagine them all 
playing a stirring “Coolidge Blues” every night 
between now and November. Irving Berlin or 
Jerry Kern could write a wow. They talk about 
waging this campaign by radio; but do you 
suppose anyone would listen for a minute to 
Senator Blaablaa of Montana trying to explain 
why the farmers ought to have more Fords 
when they can turn on something that they 
can dance to? 

“Another man I should call on would be 
Morris Gest. There is a princely entertainer 
for you. It makes no difference to him whose 
money it is, he’s lavish with it and you get 
something for it. Imagine what*he would be 
able to do with a large campaign fund back 
of him. He would probably import two or 
three thousand pairs of Siamese twins who 
would dance an explanation of the tariff ox 
sing it in their native language and the public 
would eat it alive. Will you kindly look at 
Eustace? He’s putting out to sea again and 
all the others are coming back. He must be 
a full day behind. 

“FINWO other valuable creatures would be 

Tex Rickard and Mack Sennett. They 
could rouse the sex emotions, Tex by prize- 
fights for women voters and Sennett by bathing- 
beauty contests for the intelligent males. You 
can’t get by those simple, primitive forces. 
They will be alive when the Ku Klux is a 
back number. 

“They ought to pay more attention to dress. 
All young people think a lot about costume. 
Candidate Davis had his picture taken the 
other day wearing golf trousers, but they 
weren’t plus fours. Imagine, my dear, they 
were just those old, -skimpy things that 
athletes used to wear when they rode high 
bicycles. Coolidge is going to miss a big chance 
if he doesn’t get some tailor to design a trick 
sports-suit which he could have Sears, Roebuck 
distribute for him with a nation-wide slogan 
attached, ‘Koolidge Kut Klothes for Koolidge 
Men’. Why, the use of that initial ‘K’ would 
appeal to enough barbarians to elect him. 

“The candidates’ wives ought to take a much 
more active part, as they do in England. 
Bobbed hair and permanent waves are about 
played out and the fall will be the psycho- 
logical moment for a new coiffure. The 
candidate who gets it on the market first will 
poll an enormous flapper vote. If it’s too 

(Continued on page 84) 








VANITY FAIR 


Hagen’s Last Nine Holes 
A Most Exciting and Memorable Nine Holes of Championship Golf 


WO years ago I wrote an article—I 

think it was the second I ever wrote 

for ‘Vanity Fair’—called “Walter 
Hagen’s Championship”. Now I must write 
another with some variant of the old title. 
But the two storics of Hagen’s victories in 
the British Championship are quite different 
from one another. Two years ago Hagen had 
finished his last round and placed himself in 
an apparently unassailable position; and then 
came Duncan with that mad, inspired, long- 
drawn-out rush of his that failed only by the 
veriest inch. This time it was Hagen’s turn, 
not to be pursucd but to pursue; and after 
seeming almost hopelessly out of it, with but 
half of the last lap to go, he won on the tape by 
a tremendous and memorable spurt. Of the 
two, the latter was the more dramatic manner 
of winning, and the more in keeping with 
Hagen’s temperament as a golfer, since he 
seems to have spent most of his golfing life in 
coming up from behind when the bell rings. 


HE last few hours of this Championship 

were as hectic, as blood-curdling, as full 
of dying and reviving hopes, as any that a 
watcher of golf matches is ever likely to ex- 
perience. The only way in which I can try 
to convey an impression of them is to give an 
account of my own rushings to and fro, and 
of the hopes and fears that surged through 
my own mind. Even a golfing journalist, (I 
may interpolate, since 1 am often asked this 
question about the Jaws of nature) cannot be 
in more than one place at one time. 

With one round to go there were, roughly 
speaking, six men in the hunt. Hagen and 
Whitcombe leading dead level, Macdonald 
Smith, Duncan, and Ball three strokes behind, 
and one stroke again behind them the glorious 
Taylor, fifty-three years old, very tired and 
rather Jame, but still of so indomitable a spirit 
as almost to be capable of the impossible. 

Duncan I knew had broken down. That 
was one gonc: we—my companion and I— 
counted them as the knitting women counted 
the heads that fell before the guillotine. Ball 
and Macdonald Smith were somewhere out in 
the country. Of Ball we knew nothing, but 
rumour said that Macdonald Smith was going 
very strong. Whitcombe was just about to 
start on his Jast fateful round, and out we went 
to look at him. He started with a five. That 
was a stroke dropped, but still, we said, it was 
a difficult hole; there was no harm done. He 
was bunkered again at the second and then 
over the green in long grass. Six! two more 
strokes Jost at one fell swoop and three gone 
in two holes. Our faces grew long, patriotic 
Britons that we were. The next two he 
played steadily; and we began to remember 
that only the day before, after an almost 
equally poor start he had come home in a 
miraculous 32. And then another blow at the 
fifth, an casy hole where everyone would be 
getting fours. Whitcomke’s ball kicked rather 
unluckily into a bunker and there was another 
five. We could bear it no more, and being 
now near the club house said we would go and 
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watch Hagen, certain in our own minds that 
he would enjoy a march of easy triumph round 
the course. 

After all we did not go out with Hagen 
because two crowds drawing near home, swirl- 
ing and eddying and jostling one another be- 
spoke the approach of Ball and Macdonald 
Smith. We must know how they finished, and 


,so raced out to mect Smith. He had been but 


one over fours with four holes to play; but 
then the fours began to turn into fives, and a 
splendid chance was being dissipated. At the 
17th, only the unyielding bedy of a spectator 
saved his ball from going out of bounds; and 
still he took five. As he was going to the’ last 
hole we heard that Ball had finished with a 
gallant three, and his total for the four rounds 
was 304. Macdonald Smith had a four to beat 
it. I don’t know if he knew it or not, but his 
ball went plump into the cross bunker in front 
of the green. “Ah” we cried, perhaps too 
patriotically “if that bunker was what it used 
to be, he wouldn’t get out so easily. Why, 
why did they make it shallower?” Out he got 
sure enough but not very far: the next putt was 
a bold one and five feet past. “This to tie for 
the lead” and in it went. America and 
England equal at 304 and practically only 
two people left who could beat them. Hagen 
and Whitcombe, England and America again. 

Hagen was gone far into the distance by 
this time. We must start away after him, but 
first to pick up the rumours. “Hagen began 
with a six” cricd one excited person. “He 
was bunkered and then—” “He got another 
six at the third” panted a second patriot “I 
saw him. He—” “What’s the good of that?” 
said a,third. ‘“‘Whitcombe’s out in 43. He’s 
broken down altogether.’ “Oh, has he?” 
joined in a fourth truculently. “He started 
home 4, 3, 4, 3. He’s playing like a jewel 
on the way home. He’s only four over fours 
going to the fifteenth.” 


HERE might be some hope for poor old 

England after all, if it was true, but 
people who look at golf matches are such liars, 
We shaded our eyes and looked away to where 
the fifteenth hole runs away into a corner. 
“Whitcomke’s got a big crowd with him still,” 
said one skilled in portents. “He wouldn’t 
have that if he wasn’t doing well”, and at that 
moment there came a faint burst of clapping. 
“That’s a four, 1] bet. By Jove, it must be 
true.” 

What was to be done now? We were torn 
this way and that. Finally we decided to 
leave Whitcomke to finish without us and go 
out to find Hagen at the tenth hole. So off 
we set, meeting the great old Taylor on the 
way. He was still trying nobly; but his score 
was not quite good enough. So it was only 
Whitcombe or Hagen now. 

Hagen’s crowd was still some way off. We 
sat down and waited. Suddenly from far 
away, by the seventeenth green, the wind 
wafted more clapping—not faint this time 
but a real rousing storm of it. ‘Whitcombe 
has done a three at the Roval,” cried the opti- 


mist. “He may have holed his putt for g 
four,” said the pessimist grudgingly, “or per- 
haps only got out of the bunker.” We cal. 
culated rapidly that he might be going to do 
a 76 and ought not to be worse than 78—“up. 
less he pitches into the last bunker or goes too 
far over the fence,” added the pessimist. But 
even he admitted that there was still a chance, 

And now here was Hagen close upon us as 
we stood huddled among the big, black crowd 
fringing the tenth green. He had driven to 
the ideal spot and was just going to play his 
second. “Here it comes!” was the cry. It was 


straight for the pin and pitched in the green, 


but with just a little slice on it. ‘Look out 
there!” came an agonized scream “Let it go!” 
The crowd tumbled out of the way somehow, 
and the ball ran over the edge of the green, and 
down the slope. His next shot was too strong 
and the ball ran six or seven yards past. And 
then, as Hagen was studying his putt, a 
whisper ran through the crowd. Whitcombe 
had finished in 78. That was 302 for the 
four rounds, Hagen had to do the nine home 
holes in 36 to win and 37 to tie. The strict- 
est imaginable “par” for those last nine is 34; 
but that is almost impossibly good, for the 
14th, 15th and 16th are all long holes, No 
man can hope to play them without a five or 
two creeping in. 36, when you have just got 
to do it—even 37 means tremendous golf, 


LL this takes some time to write, but it did 
not take a minute to flash through the 
minds of the’ crowd; and there was Hagen 
still studying his curly, slippery six yard putt, 
looking like a cheerful Sphinx: I would have 
defied anyone to tell whether he was winning 
or losing, hopeful or hopeless. Finally he hit 
that putt right into the middle of the hole and 
“F’en the ranks of Tuscany could scarce for- 
bear to cheer”. It was a gallant putt and more 
than any one shot of his, I think, it made 
victory possible. 

And now there began the most heroic stern 
chase I ever saw. In the playing of his last 
nine holes there were two distinct epochs. In 
the first epoch were the 10th, (which we know 
about) the 11th, 12th, and 13th holes. 
At each one of those four holes Hagen made 
a mistake that would have cost ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred a stroke. But the four mis- 
takes between them only cost Hagen one single 
stroke, so gloriously did he recover. At the 
11th he lost a stroke but made it up; at the 
12th he lost one and lost it irretrievably. At 
the short 13th, he pitched slap into a bunker 
in front of the green. ‘That’s done it,” said 
a very famous golfer standing next to me. 
“He can never do it now,”—and it did seem 
a knock-out blow. A three there appeared 
essential; for all the other holes were long 
and there was no hope of “picking up” strukes 
any more. Hagen had a good long look, 
pitched out to within five feet and holed his 
putt for that essential three amid cheers. 

From that moment began the second and 
last epoch, and with it, as it seemed to me, 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Howard: Playwright and Actress 


Miss Eames is likewise in for a busy winter. 
she will revive her matinées of Hedda Gabler,—so successful last spring. 
In addition to that of Hedda, she will enact three other réles, all under the 


YDNEY HOWARD was a comparatively young man when he wrote 

‘Swords”, his first play. After that time, he devoted most of his time 
to other forms of writing than to the drama. Perhaps, it was his marriage to 
Clare Eames which brough him back to his first love,—if Mrs. Howard will 
excuse us. Two plays by him are announced for the autumn; one, a comedy, 
will be produced by the Theatre Guild. The other will be a play in collabora- 
tion with Edward Sheldon, the author of Romance, which will be produced 


by Sam Harris. First of all 


management of Robert Edmund Jones and Kenneth Macgowan. The first 
will be that of Mistress Frail, in “Love for Love”, by Congreve. Another 
will be the Beatrix in Shakespeare’s “‘Much Ado About Nothing”’. She will also 
assume the principal feminine part in Rostand’s “The Last Night of Don Juan” 
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POLICE! 


Every dog has his day and, likewise, his inevitable owner. 
Just as little Rollo would naturally choose a New Found- 
land named “Rover” for his pet, so men and women of today 
select the type of dog which reflects their personality. In 
the fragment of torso shown above, we see clearly the 
mannish sports-woman who is never without her police dog 


By Their Dogs Ye Shall Know Them 


A Collection of Canines with Owners’ Accessories 
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CHIEN, A LA RUSSE 


The wolf-hound, strangely enough, has become a city-dog. 
the faithful companion of his mistress as she patrols Fifth 
Avenue, her eye alert for the smartest hat. And is not the 
hat above the very thing she would select? No matter how 
long the quest, the aristocrat “Boris” will follow her steps, 









PEEK-A-BOO 


The “peek” is an exotic and, essen- 
tially, an indoor dog. His place 
is the boudoir, either in, on, or 
under the chaise-longue. Not a 
bad life, either, when you come to 
think about it. Up-to-date names 
for “peeks” are, as might be ex- 
pected, Pung, Kong, and Chow 





SCOTTY 


These little wire-haired lads 
are great pals for a morning 
walk in the country. We only 
need to see one to know that 
the owner will shortly appear, 
wearing plus-fours and smok- 
ing the identical briar illus- 
trated, which is probably 
packed with Purvess’s Edin- 
boro’ Mixture 


Drawn by 
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A SYNTHETIC PUP 


Live fox-terriers have 
gone out, somewhat, but, 
as an adjunct to jazz, they 
are immortalised in the 
plaster-of-paris pups who 
patiently listen for their 
master’s voice 





dreaming perhaps of his native steppes, in Russia 





POM-POM 
Silly dogs for silly people, which 
is why we see so many pomeranians. 
A pom proprietor always goes in 
for the latest beaded bag or French 
gauntlet. Just now it is slave 
bracelets. She differs from her pet 
in that he detests male strangers 
while she adores them 





THE YALLER DAWG 


As soon as Mlle. Mistinguette 
appeared with a shaggy yel- 
low mongrel every dancer on 
two continents had to have 
one. Our artist assures us 
that the trim limbs in the 
insert are a perfect portrait 
of the originals, said to be 
the finest in the world. The 
dog’s are less shapely but 
more numerous 
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Miss i i atin and Mr. * kK O* ! 


Another Variation on the Old, Old Question, ‘‘What’s in a Name?’ 





ISS IDA I really have to leave a 
Meee for her name, or the story 
would stop right here;— 

Miss Ida at least it would never get it- 
self published ; though her story is still going 
on and on and the end of it I can’t imagine, in 
view of the appalling finish of this chapter of 
itsx— 
“As I started to say, Miss Ida had a 
genuine grievance. She was born into it. 

Some people can never forgive their parents 
for giving them their given names—their 
“Christian” names, as “Christians” say. But 
other people inherit last names, like diseases, 
surnames for which they must blame somebody 
so far back that the blame gets lost in the 
rearward view and one is denied the comfort 
of a personal grudge. 

People who have insufferable names can 
sometimes persuade the legislature to change 
them, but Miss Ida would never have dared 
broach the subject so publicly. It would have 
attracted attention to her appalling label. So 
she crept and slunk about the world courting 
anonymity, hoping to live long enough to find 
aman who would offer her his hand and his 
cognomen. 











S she grew older and more frantic, she 
Ant with horror that certain misguided 
fanatics were trying to pass a law or institute a 
custom doing away with the rule that a married 
woman exchange her father’s name for her 
husband’s—in other words, that women should 
retain their so to speak “maiden” names after 
they have presumably ceased to be such. 

But this was not Ida’s idea. She would have 
been all too glad to become Mrs. Almost Any- 
body. She would of course have preferred 
to be Mrs. Launcelot Belvedere or Mrs. Gala- 
had Saint-Eustace; Lady Audley would be 
nice, or the Duchess of Towers. But Mrs. 
Smith or Brown or even Mrs. Psnitsch would 
be a godsend—or at least a manbring. Yet 
she feared that such a consummation would 
never be hers; that no man, even if his name 
were Mudd, would dare to have his romance 
advertised as the Mudd- — wedding. Hymen 
and hyphen seemed to be luxuries forever 
denied poor Ida. 

Charles Lamb wrote a play that had one per- 
formance and turned out so badly that the 
author hissed it himself. It concerned the 
embarrassments of a man named “Hogflesh”. 
But “Hogflesh” is at least decent, while Ida’s 
last name was positively in-. 

Ida often wondered how her father had ever 
dared to ask her mother to bear his horrible 
name as well as his unfortunate children. But 
then, her father was a foreigner and his name 
had an innocent meaning in his mother- 
‘anguage. Besides he was stubborn, as foreigners 
are apt to be. All people have noticed what 
faults foreigners have. 

And old Mr, blamed the English 
language for putting a wrong meaning on his 
noble patronymic, which in the original meant 
something really quite exquisite. 

As a little girl in school Ida had to endure 
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crude gibes from the ribald. The nice boys of 
course called her by her first name, as did all 
but the most stupidly innocent little girls. The 
teachers followed suit; and when it was neces- 
sary to use her last name, mispronounced it 
into a respectable word. 

As Ida grew up into morals and refinements 
her name became a torment. She quivered 
everytime she thought of it, and mumbled it 
when she had to tell it. 

But there was no disguising the spelling of 
it, without abandoning her home and _ her 
family. She wept over it often and this en- 
furiated her father, who kept it grimly, though 
it meant a great loss in business. People simply 
could not be seen going into a butcher shop 
carrying such a word as in the bright 
blazon of the signboard. The telephone was 
only a little help, because you had to ask, after 
all, for Mr. : 

He struggled in vain and finally accepted 
a clerkship with the Superbo Meat Company. 
Under the protection of its anonymity he rose 
to a comparative prosperity as the highest 
salaried employee, since the boss insisted on his 
being known as No. 1. 

Once Ida read in a newspaper a list of pen 
names, actors’ names, and learned that pseudon- 
yms were in high favour. She was overjoyed 
to learn that her favourite movie actress, Evelyn 
Exquisite, was really named Sarah Schwein- 
schnout. 

This gave her an idea, like a shooting star. 
She hitched her wagon to it. 








ON’T think that she planned to become 

an actress or an authoress! Ida was at least 
a moral woman, even if she did have a bad 
name. She still hitched her hopes on the one 
proper career for a virtuous woman, which is, of 
course, obliteration by matrimony. Her highest 
ideal was to be the obscure helpmeet of an 
honest man, hiding in his home and producing 
at proper intervals offspring and their raiment. 

Since good people above all others realize 
that the end justifies the means, she felt a 
sacred call to use a little diplomacy in accom- 
plishing her holy mission. 

_ She persuaded her father to send her to the 
seashore for a few weeks with a fashionable 
wardrobe. She did not tell him that she pro- 
posed to add to her new frocks and hats a new 
name that would be even more becoming. 

The choice of that name gave her many a 
long revel in realms of romance. She conned 
old novels and studied telephone books and 
directories and decided while she was at it to 
borrow a new first name as well as a last. “Ida” 
was decent, but that was about all you could 
say for it. 

She loved Lynette, Gwynette, and Phryn- 
ette. She doted on Elaine, Guinevere, and 
Gladys. She could hardly resist Eulalie and 
Dolores and Jeannine. 

For a last name there was a bewildering 
choice: Armyne, Brentford, Clarendon, D’Arcy, 
de T.isie, Fleetwood,’ Froude, Lovelace, Le 
Rossignol, Makepeace, Prynne, Vane, de la 
Vigne, Wilberforce and Zuccaro. 


But she finally decided to appropriate the sur- 
name of her favourite heroine, “Aurora Leigh”. 

This reminded her of Rossetti’s “Blessed 
Damozel” when he speaks of the Lady Mary 
“With her five handmaidens, whose names 

Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 

Margaret, and Rosalys.” 

She resolved to play two of those symphonies 
and after a harrowing suspense among ecstasies 
felt herself equipped to embark upon her 
adventure. 

Since her father bought her tickets and took 
her to the train, she had to go to the dowdiest 
hotel in Asbury Park where she was to be under 
the eye of an old school-teacher. But Miss 
Pribble was so glad to be relieved of the agony 
of toting around with her a companion whom 
she must introduce by the stupefying name of 
Miss that she gladly consented to join 
Ida’s conspiracy, keep her secret and re-address 
her mail. 





HEREUPON Ida left Asbury Park and 

turned up in Atlantic City, where she 
wrote on the register of one of the largest 
hotels the gorgeous name: 

Miss Cecily Rosalys Leigh. 

Timidity kept her in solitude for a day or 
two, but she finally strolled out and to her 
great surprise and indignation, found herself 
treated with perfect deference and neglect by 
all the wicked men, none of whom insulted 
her with the compliment of a stare. She grew 
rapidly desperate enough to go into the surf 
and pretend that she was drowning. She 
selected for her rescuer a beautiful male whom 
she assumed to be a millionaire. This was a 
slight typographical error for milliner, and 
when Ida sank with a low bubbling cry, he 
hastened to the shore and fainted. She was 
drawn out of the undertow by a stout party 
whose wife and children called him names, 
while he regretted his rash courage with a 
violent mal de mer. Furthermore, his name 
turned out to be Schwill, and Ida was glad he 
was married and all. 

His name was not unmoral but it lacked 
charm and she hoped to do better. Mr. Schwill 
introduced her to his aunt and she introduced 
Ida to a shy young man said ‘to be enormously 
wealthy.- Wealth is vulgar but not unpardon- 
able; and the young man was handsome enough 
to give Ida’s instant affection 4 non-mercenary 
look. And his name?—she almost swooned 
when he was presented to her as Mr. Stuart 
Plantagenet Tudor. 

Ida went after him with a now-or-never zeal 
and an uncanny cleverness that only despera- 
tion could have inspired her. Her coquetry 
was as subtle as a serpent’s and she was as 
irresistibly timorous as a dove. 

It was not long before she surprised in 
Stuart’s gaze that hooked fish look that every 
woman knows. She shuddered with bliss when 
he murmured one blessed afternoon: 

“Oh, my dear Miss Leigh, your name is a 
chord of music, but it sounds so far away. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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A MAIDEN EATS HER CAKE AND HAS IT TOO 


The Petits Déjeuners by JOSEPH B. PLATT 








LUNCHEON, A DEUX 


Lunched with Jack today. He’s really a lamb. His eyes are a 

kind of cloudy mauve, like that heather-mixture sports-suit J 

had last Fall, and I thought it so nice and manly of him to order 

egg-plant. He said that I affected him as no woman ever has 

since he was a child in Paris. He asked me to lunch with him 

again tomorrow, Lut I said I had an engagement. One mustn't 
rush these things too much at first, I think 








A CHANCE ENCOUNTER 


Went for a walk this morning, and whom should I run into but Jack, 

right in front of his office. We went to three florist shops look- 

ing for a gardenia, as it is not the season, and then, as I was pretty 

much exhausted, we went to the Ritz for luncheon. Jack begged 

me to order cherries. ‘‘They’re the color of your mouth,” he said. 

Loathing cherries, I still managed to eat eleven, a sacrifice on my 
part which seemed to please the poor darling 





THE FAREWELL 


I lunched with Jack today, since he will probably have to go to 
Chicago on business tonight. We went to that place where they 
have fountains playing in the air like great crystal fans, and real 
goldfish that stand on their tails at the bottom, and Jack quoted 
Swinburne. “A sanguine and subtle Dolores,” he called me. He 
also said something further about his Lady of Pain. It all sounded 
strangely beautiful yet rather dreadful, and so sad 











A GREAT SURPRISE 


You could have felled me with a crépe Suzette when Jack tele- 
phoned me this morning that he had not gone to Chicago after 
all. He took me to luncheon somewhere on the Merrick Road, 
where the sky was veiled with soft, drooping elms, and I was so 
glad I had worn my Vionnet frock, and the hat with the pond-lily 
on it. Jack said I looked like an etching by Drian—only hungrier 





Jack at the Hill-Top Inn, in a 
great black wind that tossed 
the trees like warriors’ plumes. 
Jack said I was like a petrel, 
a proud creature of the storm. 
He seemed very much stirred 


AN IMPROMPTU 
EXCURSION 
Today it rained, so, 
instead of going to 
Rye to see Aunt 
Mary, I lunched with 















LUNCHEON A DEUX 

Lunched with Jack today at the Crillon, and we sat in a darling 
little booth. He does say the loveliest things. He told me today 
that since he met me he has practically lived in a kind of a trance. 
After that we held hands in the most shameless fashion, even after 
the waiter had brought us our honeydew melons. Oh, Jack! I 
might as well confess it, I do love a big church wedding and a 
little touch of mignonette in the bride's bouquet 
Drawings by 
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THE FOUNTAIN (Right) 
In this interlude there is a 
fountain composed of clouds 
of light through which wan- 
der beautiful women in gar- 
ments of dark rich colours 
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Four Features of the New 


Greenwich Village Follies 








THE DOLLYS 


The always double Dollys have 
come to New York from Paris 
to appear in the Greenwich 
Village Follies. One of their 
turns, a very sprightly one, is 
called “‘Morning in the Bcis” 


MANUEL DEGA 


Manuel Dega is a lithe young 
juggler from the Cirque Me- 
drano, who performs a variety 
of thrilling and all but incredi- 
ble feats with seemingly hun- 
dreds of whirling hoops 


Sketches by James Reynolds 


who designed the décors and costumes ANNA LUDMILLA (Center) 


Ludmilla, once of the Chicago 
Opera Ballet, is the Premiére 
Danseuse. One of her dances 
is that of The Swallow in the 
g ballet taken from Oscar Wilde’s 
fairy story, ““The Happy Prince” 
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A Drawing by FRANS MASEREEL 


The Assassin 


A Terrifying Presentation of the Mind of a Murderer just after His Crime 


FEW weeks ago all England was shocked—and incidentally thrilled— 

by the Mabon murder mystery, a particularly ghastly crime in which 
the murderer sought to do away with the body of a woman by hacking 
it to pieces, packing it in a suitcase and leaving the suitcase in a rail- 
road station. So fascinated and obsessed by the crime was the murderer, 
however, that he finally called for the suitcase, in person, and plumped 
into the arms of Retribution. Masereel, the Belgian artist, always sensing 
the intimate psychology of a situation, here depicts, with a kind of bitter, 


sardonic penetration, the terror-haunted mind of the murderer—not merely 
of this Patrick Mabon, but of all other similar wrongdoers—his fearful 
isolation, an isolation in which every street, every building, harbours a 
fancied enemy ready to tear his secret from him and deliver him over 
to the vengeance of the law. And these possible enemies are endowed by 
him with uncanny cleverness and grotesquely exaggerated power and mal- 
evolence. Even supposing him to escape final detection, he is still in- 
carcerated in a consciousness of guilt and dies, mentally, many deaths 
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Defeat 


A View of Life Involving the Classic Emotions 


HILIP and Juliette have returned from 

their little villa in Normandy to their 

little house in the Faubourg Saint 
Honoré. In the evening they left the country, 
which autumn was already beginning to make 
look wide and desolate, and the white dawn 
surprised them at Montmartre, already close 
to Paris. ‘They leave the coach and walk to 
the house, followed by the big Sevére, so en- 
circled by the capes of his chestnut-green coat 
that he looks like a barrel. 

There is the house at last. They stop and 
Jook. It is at the corner of the faubourg and 
the by-street, which bristles with cobble-stones. 
The bulging balcony is black. There are green- 
ish shades at the windows. The house itself is 
grey. The street is shrouded in the morning 
mists, from which some passers-by mysteriously 
appear and into which they again disappear. 
The sky is as grey as the house; and the faces 
of these unknown pedestrians are as heavy and 
impenetrable as the stones of the street. 


EVERE is armed with the huge key and 

opens the door. The husband and wife 
enter, rather tired. They feel on their faces 
the breath of the empty house, which has been 
dead for four months. “Ah!” says Juliette, 
“It’s unbelievably cold!” 

Philip nods assent and turns, in the darkness 
of the vestibule, to the servant who is opening 
the long, narrow window. At last one can see. 
They recognize the black tiling of the vestibule 
and its ochre wainscotting with long straight 
lines which make one think of an architect’s 
plans on whitey-brown paper. 

Such is the return of this couple to their 
town-house for the winter,—strange, vaguely 
melancholy. Both experience the surprise that 
cannot help but overwhelm people when they 
recognize a familiar place after having been 
away from it for a considerable time . . . but 
this return is really depressing. 

Is it because of the chilly hour and the 
freezing dampness that permeates the dwelling? 
Is it the melancholy season? Yes—No. It is 
something that is neither of these things and 
yet like both of them. 

It is because they have returned, in October, 
from Beaumont to Paris for so many years; 
because these stages that mark off the journey 
of life have become monotonous; and because, 
each time, the two married people realize once 
more that their double existence has become 
static and dull. There have been all sorts of 
things between them. Now there is nothing. 
Quite regularly, season by season announces a 
year more, or, which is more important, a year 
less. So though they scarcely realize it them- 
selves, today’s return is a little more sombre 
than the others. 

Outside on the threshold, they part, clasp- 
ing hands, their eyes mechanically staring at 
the shop-front opposite. She is going to Mass 
at Saint Roche; he is going to a business meet- 
ing near the Louvre. At about eleven, they 
are back in the salon for the déjeuner. The 
house is now warm and they are used to it. 
Winter life has begun and they are not 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 


so painfully aware of things as they were. 

Nevertheless, as they go into the dining- 
room, they look at each other in the big old- 
fashioned mirror that faces them. They seem 





WOODCUT BY FRANS MASEREEL 


PHILIP AND JULIETTE RETURN 
TO PARIS 


Today’s return is a little more sombre than 

the others; for the two married people sud- 

denly realize that their common existence 

has become static and dull. Season by season 

merely announces a year more or, which is 
more important, a year less 


tired and let-down. They turn away at the 
same moment. But they do not see themselves 
as they are. By some miracle we never see 
ourselves as we are. We idealize ourselves, 
believe in ourselves a little and confusedly, as 
we believe in God. 

At the table they talk of this and that: the 
plays they are going to see this winter, plans 
for next Sunday, the marvels of science, rail- 
roads, photography, great inventions that one 
could hardly have imagined ten years ago. Con- 
versation languishes. When the servant leaves 
the room and closes the door, Philip says gently, 
“I saw Leopold... . .” 

“Ah!” she replies, but she moves neither face 
nor hands. Her glance rests on the corner 
of the table-cloth, just as it did when her 
husband began talking. 

That name, it is astounding that he should 
have said it! The name of the man who had 
formerly unloosed so much frenzy, so many 
tears—the name of the once-loved lover, of 
the seducer who had thought he could tear 
them apart. Ah, what drama, what revolution, 
what deceptions, sullen and tearful, what 
wounds when the first confidence destroyed 





REALIZATION 


They look at each other and read from each 
other’s open faces that life is a disease and 
that the past is part of the death out of which 
one comes and into which one returns 
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of Pity and Irony 


burst out into maledictions—in the time when 
those wounds cried aloud! 

But the thief of hearts had not won the 
victory. One couldn’t say just how it had hap- 
pened; but he left—in fact, disappeared. The 
couple were reunited, and the wound healed. 
Life went on as before. Philip and Juliette 
stayed together, and it was quite certain that 
they would remain thus until the end of their 
days. ‘They never talked of the man who 
had so profoundly threatened their fragile 
union. Silence had closed ‘over this night- 
mare. His name was dead between them. 

And now that name recurs on this fine Oc- 
tober day of their return; but without any 
shock, for it is indeed dead. It is now a thing 
apart, almost incomprehensible. It suggests no 
more than it is. It is really only a name. 

Why, then, have things seemed to suddenly 
darken in the room where the husband and 
wife are going oa with the routine of life, as 
if with a kind of scarcely visible dreariness, 
not black as earth but grey as dust? 

“Yes”, Philip goes on, “he was waiting in 
the vestibule of the studio. He got up when 
he saw me. It was undoubtedly he. He is 
leaving for Poitou”. She wr akles her fore- 
head, not used to the w >mory. 


HILIP hesitates, his face is contracted and 

he adds with so much si:nplicity, snd so 
calmly that one knows he is sincere and can 
understand his motives, “One could scarcely 
recognize him. He has changed. . . .” 

“Really?” she speaks softly, looking at her 
husband. 

“He looks old”, says Philip, “much older 
than he is, older than he ought to look. His 
hair is grey; and, it’s queer, but he isn’t well 
dressed . . . Poor fellow!” he murmurs. 

The wife echoes him, “Poor fellow!” 

“Poor fellow!” What a strange and inap- 
propriate exclamation for the one who has done 
them so much harm. But it is so sincere that 
they have made it to each other, in spite of 
themselves, quite candidly and in good faith. 

Poor fellow . .. yes, because people get 
old, they go down hill—and that is worse than 
anything else, yes, than anything else; because 
no matter how proud, how bold and even 
triumphant a person may be, sooner or later he 
is only a “poor fellow” like the rest. 

They look at each other and read from 
each other’s open faces*that life is a disease 
and that the past is a little bit of the death out 
of which one comes and into which one returns, 
One “lives a life of quiet desperation”. People 
who understand these things or who have ar- 
rived at a point where they sce that there is 
nothing before them, regard joys as so many 
griefs and victories as defeats. Everything that 
is, is to be regretted, all that lives is to be pitied: 
everything, everything in a heap, ourselves, 
first; then others; those whom we love, those 
whom we hate. And in the few years of tur- 
moil that are granted us here below, balancing 
one thing against the other, there is so much 
more sorrow in each life than could result 
merely from objective and external events. 
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The Cult of the Second-Rate 


A Comment on the Revolt of the Intellectuals against Excellence in Human Achievement 


NE cannot move much among the 

critics, writers, and intellectuals of 

New York without being struck by the 
prevalence among them of an extremely up- 
to-the-minute pose or attitude. This pose, 
which exists in an even greater degree in 
Europe, consists in a quite formidable worship 
of the second-rate. The underlying and 
unifying motif in this cult is an actual or 
alleged distaste for the noble and the great: 
for the acknowledged masterpicce of literature, 
drama, art, acting, or, even, in furniture, and 
decoration, and a resultant enthusiasm for 
those things that fall short of any true great- 
ness—that is, an enthusiasm for the obviously 
inferior. 

How account for this? Few of us, it may 
be claimed, are so constituted as to take un- 
selfish and unenvying pleasure in the spectacle 
of perfection. Aware, humorously or resent- 
fully, of our own imperfections, we turn away 
from an exhibition of great technical ex- 
cellence, saying that it may be perfect, but that 
it is cold, mechanized, inhuman. 


THE “TOO-PERFECT” 


E speak in these same terms of a work 

of art or of a tennis player or of the 
cut of a gown. We say we prefer people who 
make errors, who plunge wildly, and somehow 
come out right in the end. Perfection, we 
assert, is too perfect. In the words of Guine- 
vere, “He is all fault who has no fault at all.” 
In the time of Alexander Pope this attitude 
would have been considered perverse; and the 
phrase “‘too perfect” a silly paradox. Today, 
after the romantic era, we stil] call it a paradox, 
but are more likely to name it sublime than 
silly. 

The pose I am discussing has, however, 
nothing to do with judgment and opinion. If 
you actually think Mr. William McFee a 
greater writer than Mr. Joseph Conrad, there 
may be (there even must be) some real reason 
for your thinking so, But that reason will have 
nothing to do with the cult of the second-rate, 
which is at its best when the inferiority is 
proclaimed and adored at the same time. It 
isn’t always explicit; people infrequently say, 
“T know that X is a greater artist than Y, but 
I prefer Y.” But who has not gone to a 
cabaret and heard a moderately good imitation 
of Fannie Brice or of John McCormack, and 
then heard someone say that the imitation far 
surpassed the original? “She’s so terrible, 
she’s wonderful!” you hear; or, “He has a 
cracked voice that’s simply glorious.” And 
there are the people who go to Adie’s Irish 
Rose—intellectuals, I mean—and claim that 
they enjoy it more than The Szwan. 

In England, recently, there has sprung up 
a cult of mid-Victorianism in interior deco- 
ration. One famous house has a double glass 
frame of stuffed humming birds on wax 
branches, and this standing beside one of the 
most brutal pieces of modernistic painting 
ever seen. Now ft is just possible that the 
antimacassar may conquer batik in time, and 
that people may really come to like the horse- 


By GILBERT SELDES 


hair awkwardness of the late General Grant 
period; but at present they like it because it 
is ugly—they like it, that is, because they 
loathe it. There is a cult of Gounod, not 
among those who do not care for Moussorgsky, 
but among those who have already gone beyond 
Strawinsky. There is, I dare say, a secret 
order of the super-intellectual worshippers of 
Ii Trovatore; and undoubtedly there are 
devoted admirers of the noyels of Marie 
Corelli among the self-styled intelligentsia. 

I say “super-intellectual”, but the first in- 





REVOLUTION 
By HELEN CHOATE 


HAVE made commandments for 
my eyes 
What face they shall not know, 
And given orders to my feet 
That they walk thus and so; 
And I have shut my heart in tight 
With savage key and bolt; 
But now the three are risen up 
Against me in revolt. 


My feet have hastened to your door, 
My heart has splintered lock and key, 
My eyes are looking into eyes 

I told them not to see; 

My mind no more possesses me, 

It stands, poor proud aristocrat, 
Deposed by eyes and feet and heart 
The body’s proletariat. 











stance of this attitude which I noted was the 
taste of a Polish day labourer who couldn’t 
bear apples until they were slightly rotten. In 
essence, this is the spirit of the over-refined 
scholar who reads no Latin written before the 
corruption of the language began. 
excess of refinement which turns against re- 
finement; it is cultivation to the point of 
denying all culture, and there are mixed in it 
many elements: among them, the desire to be 
different; a genuine weariness with goodness; 
and, in the highest degree, the touch of snob- 
bery. 

PATRONIZING 


THE PLEASURES OF 


OU cannot condescend to anything in 

which you take a genuine pleasure, but 
you can take pleasure (of a mean, although 
intense, kind) in anything you can patronize. 
It is a universal fault. We are all familiar 
with the accusation of being affected and con- 
descending, when we express our pleasure in 
anything popular or simple, in baseball, or 
vaudeville, or in ice-cream sodas. It is, how- 
ever, possible to like simple things without 
caring what kind of impression you make by 
liking them, and without knowing what any 
other snobs may happen to think of your snob- 
bery. There is a genuine pleasure to be had 
from a real, if somewhat intangible quality 
often possessed by the inferior achievement 


It is an ~ 


because of something inherent in its very 
inferiority. 

In all truth, it may be said that the second. 
rate thing, terrible as it may be in some re 
spectss often possesses certain qualities which 
the first-rate often sacrifices; a buoyancy which 
disciplined excellence may have forfeited, 
The jazz orchestra of the present day is doubt. 
less an improvement in all sorts of technical 
ways over the crude affair of yesterday; but 
it has forsworn the wildness and the im. 
pudence of the old jazz; and Whiteman al. 
ready is hearing complaints that he is becom. 
ing “too nice”. ‘The awkwardness of the 
amateur actor or, let us say, of the tennis 
player in his first season, is attractive. Further 
more, actually ineffectual things have a charm 
of their own. A loosely strung together series 
of episodes may, by a happy accident, be 
better reading than a novel strictly composed 
by Henry James or one of his more successful 
imitators, 


THE “WRONGNESS” OF LIFE 


ENRY JAMES, himself, tells of hear 

ing the beginning of a story from real 
life and of imploring the narrator not to 
go on, as he wanted to finish the story himself, 
and so not see it bungled by life. Now it is 
the “bungling” that the ultra-refined people 
seem to care for; they are against the in- 
tellectual process which makes things “right” 
and they plead for the wrongness,—the wrong- 
headedness of life against the serenity of 
classic art. 

In essence, you see, they are on the side of 
poor ineffectual humanity, and their excess 
of refinement has worked them round to the 
starting-point, to the raw material. This is 
particularly true in France, where many of 
the younger writers exclaim against the famous 
French lucidity, condemn its most noble ex- 
ponents, and declare that the muddiness of 
Balzac is infinitely preferable to the clarity 
of Anatole France. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


T is an entertaining phenomenon to watch. 

You lack satisfaction in the jumble of daily 
existence and you go to see a noble play; you 
tire of nobility and you go to vaudeville; you 
weary of good vaudeville and you enter the 
cult of bad vaudeville. And eventually that 
becomes too good for you and you seck refuge 
in the hard actuality of the jumble of daily 
life—and, I suppose, start all over again. It is 
entertaining because it is a labyrinth without a 
clue to its windings and without, as far as one 
canforesee, any possibility of an ultimate exit. 

For even the lowest form of art has some 
organization ; somebody has put his mind, even 
if it be the lowest type of mind, into arrang- 
ing the dullest moving picture, or composing 
the sloppiest sentimental song. It is against 
the perfection of the mind that the cult of the 
second-rate protests; but the protest is unavail- 
ing because it is saturated with the sort of in- 
tellectuality from which it seeks desperately 
to escape. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


OWEN D. YOUNG 


Because he is one of the 
foremost authorities on 
organization and finance; 
because he is Chairman 
of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the General 
Electric Company and a 
Director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New 
York; because he organ- 
jzed in 1919 the Radio 
Corporation of America; 
because he is fond of 
fshing and visiting his 
fams in Hornersville, 
New York; but chiefly 
because he was the most 
important single factor 
in developing and formu- 
lating the Dawes Plan, 
and has been offered the 
position of Agent Gen- 
eral for the Reparations 
Committee, which, if ac- 
cepted, will place him in 
a position of utmost im- 


portance in Europe 








COSIMA WAGNER 


Because she is the daughter of the 
composer and pianist, Franz Liszt, and 
the wife of Richard Wagner, the great 
founder of a new school of opera; 
because she shared to the full, through 
poverty and bitter criticism, her hus- 
band’s then misunderstood ambitions 
for a new form of music drama, and 
after his death continued the great 
opera festivals at Baireuth; and be- 
cause, when ‘“‘Parsifal’” was dramati- 
cally interrupted there in 1914 by the 
Declaration of War, she promised her- 
self to live long enough to see the 
Baireuth Festivals resumed, a promise 
which she has now fulfilled ten years 
later, and in her eighty-eighth year 


W. C. FIELDS 


Because he is indubitably the best 
juggler of our time; because he was 
for many years the most diverting per- 
son in the Follies; because his sketch 
of a family picnic in a second-hand 
motor car remains the brightest spot 
in our theatre during the past ten 
years; and finally because he has at 
last become a theatrical star and has 
Proved himself,—in ‘“‘Poppy”, the popu- 
lar musical comedy,—a first rate 
legitimate actor and comedian 


HARRIS & EWING 





DANA DESBORO 





EDOUARD STEICHEN 


Because he and Alfred 
Stieglitz were the two 
chief factors in definitely 
establishing photography 
as an art in America; 
because he is a painter 
whose merits have been 
recognized in France and 
Germany; because, in the 
pages of Vogue, he has 
created a new and beau- 
tiful type of fashion 
photography; because he 
is a _ brother-in-law of 
Carl Sandburg; but 
chiefly because, in what- 
ever art he expresses 
himself, he at all times 
places vigour, simplicity 
and truth before fancy, 
detail and artifice 





JEROME D. KERN 


Because he was the composer of 
twenty-five musical comedies before 
reaching the advanced age of 35; be- 
cause his song, “‘They Didn’t Believe 
Me”, was taken up—during the war— 
by the British Army and reached a sale 
of a million copies; because his library 
of first editions is one of the best in 
New York; but chiefly because he has 
proved that a really scholarly musical 
training is no handicap in writing suc- 
cessful and popular music 
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Something More About Symmetry in Auction 
Bridge Players are Looking for Someone Who Can Put Eli Culbertson’s Law into Practice 


NE of the things that attracted a good 
O deal of attention at the 34th Congress 

of the American Whist League last 
July, cspecially during the two days that were 
devoted exclusively to bridge, was Eli Cul- 
bertson’s, “Law of Symmetry in the Distri- 
bution of Cards and Suits”. 

This law is, unfortunately, one of those 
will-o-the-wisp affairs that appear with striking 
force in some deals, and make one think that 
one has found something, only to completely 
elude one in other deals. In this it largely re- 
sembles the gambler’s famous theory of the 
maturity of the chances, which is another way 
of saying that the pendulum will swing as far 
in one direction as the other; but no man has 
yet lived who could tell when it was about to 
make the return swing. If some genius will 
show us how to tell when the cards and suits are 
distributed according to Culbertson’s law, the 
problem of playing perfect bridge will be 


solved. 


HE: brief outlines of Mr. Culbertson’s 

discovery were first given to the world in 
the columns of this magazine in January, 1923, 
when it was quite a novelty, and used 
only by its inventor. Since that time others 
have been experimenting with it, and some 
bridge teachers are explaining it to their 
pupils. 

This law of symmetry is based upon the 
observed fact that in every deal at auction 
there is a peculiar correspondence between two 
elements; the distribution of the four suits in 
one or more of the hands, and the distribution 
of the cards in one or more of the individual 
suits. 

The following is a simple example of the 
first part of the law: if one player holdsasingle- 
ton in one suit and six cards in another, the Jaw 
of symmetry suggests that he will find some 
other player with a similar distribution of suits. 
Then, according to the second part of the law, 
it will frequently be found that if a player has 
six cards in one suit and a singleton in another, 
with three cards in each of the other suits in 
his hand, he will usually find his six-card suit 
is distributed 6 3 3 1. 

Taking it another way, if he finds he has an 
average hand, such as one five-card suit, and 
the other suits divided so that they lie 5 3 3 2, 
he will find that this 5 3 3 2 distribution, 
but with other suits, is found in some other 
hand. In some deals, it will be the key to one 
suit only, in others it will indicate the dis- 
tribution of two or more. 

There seem to be several kinds of equaliza- 
tion between the suits and the cards in any 
particular suit. The three deals from the 
championship matches at New London, for 
instance, which were published in the Septem- 
ber number of this magazine, show all sorts 
of variations of the law. 

In the third hand, played against Liggett 
and Lenz, we can tabulate the suits in the 
players’ hands and the cards in the various 
suits in the way indicated using the initials 


H, C, D and S, for the different suits. 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and | 
Z want six tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the November number. 





Card Distribution 
In Various Suits 


Suit Distribution 
In Players’ Hands 


A’s 4432 H 4432 
Ys 5431 C 5431 
Bs $422 S 5422 
Zs 6421 D 6421 


In this case each player’s suit distribution 
corresponds to a card distribution in a suit, and 
all four hand and card distributions differ. 
Z is the only player whose longest suit is dis- 
tributed in the same way, as to the cards, that 
his hand is distributed as to suits. In this 
example every hand corresponds to a suit. 


AKE another example. Tabulating the 
first deal given in the September number, 
played by Work and Lightner against Jacobson 
and Slater, we find that the two partners have 
exactly the same suit distribution, and that 
it corresponds to the card distribution in two 


different suits. Thus: 
A’s 4432 HandS 4432 
Y’s 4441 CandD 4441 
B’s 4432 HandS 4432 
Zs 4441 CandD 4441 


It is doubtless very interesting to note 
these distributions in a post mortem, but what 
about applying the suggested principles in 
actual play? Mr. Culbertson insists that as 
soon as dummy is laid down, especially if there 
has been any hint of suit distribution in the 
bidding, it can be seen that certain suits could 


not possibly comply with the law. For ex. 
ample; if your suits lie 5 4 4 1, the card dis. 
tribution of any particular one of those suits 
cannot be 5 4 4 1 if there are only three card; 
of that suit in the dummy. Therefore some 
other suit must lie 5 4 4 1. 

Here is an example, from one of the 
championship matches, of how Mr. Culbertson 
himself handles his law of symmetry. 


Dummy 
9 Jo84 
K 75 


Partner 
0 5 8 
8) 
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Culbertson 
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Mr. Culbertson dealt and bid no-trump, 
which was passed by all the other players, so 
that he had no hint of the distribution of long 
suits from the bidding. In such cases he has 
to get his first hints from the opening lead 
and the dummy’s hand. A led the three of 
spades, dummy putting on the queen, second 
hand, and B dropping the deuce. 

By applying the law of symmetry, Mr. Cul- 
bertson was able to place the exact distribution 
of the cards in all four suits before he played 
to the first trick himself. This is how he 
did it. 

The dummy hand and his own were alike 
in suit distribution, 4 4 3 2. The opening 
lead against a no-trumper showed that A had 
no five-card suit, but was marked with four 
spades, the distribution of that suit correspond 
ing to the suit distribution in Z’s hand, if not 
in A’s, 

Turning to the heart suit, as dummy had 4 
and Z had 2 only, the remainder should be 
divided 4 and 3; but it might be 5 and 2, if 
B had the 5. As already pointed out, A can- 
not have 5 of anything. ‘The key to the dix 
tribution of the heart suit lies in the diamond 
suit. 

The diamonds cannot lie 4 4 3 2, as both 
declarer and dummy have three diamonds; but 
it should lie 5 3 3 2; and as A cannot have 5, 
it must be B that has 5, and A has 2. Now, i 
the distribution of the diamonds, which 's 
B’s long suit, is § 3 3 2, that should be the 
distribution of the suits in B’s hand and he # 
the player with 3 hearts, while A has 4. 


HIS leaves B only 2 clubs, so that A has 3. 

If A has the queen among his three clubs, 
it must make; but if B has it, it must drop, 9 
the declarer leads the clubs right out, ace and 
king first. B lets go two diamonds without 
an echo, showing that the ace is probably 
A’s hand. A discards the six of hearts, I 
ducing his holding to three of that suit. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A STLICHEN PORTRAIT 


3 Leonora Hughes has been dancing, literally, all over Europe, and always with 
has # Maurice, her miraculous partner. Paris, London, Deauville—half the capi- 
clubs, tals of Europe—know her and do her homage. News has just reached us that 
yp, $0 the Selwyns will feature her and her partner, during the autumn, in their 
we noteworthy and long delayed Raquel Meller musical production 

» 2 


thout 


y in Leonora Hughes: International Dancer and Favourite 


3: Tee 


To Appear here, in October, in the Selwyn’s Raquel Meller Production 
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The New American Code of Rules for Mah Jong 
Part II, Giving the Rules for Scoring and for Limit Hands 


N the first part of the new code of laws 

for Mah Jong, up to and_ includ- 

ing Law 88, as given in the September 
number, the work of the Committee was 
chiefly confined to such rearrangement and 
revision as should make the new code equally 
applicable to any and all of the three popular 
forms of the game. The second part, which 
appears in this number, deals with the scoring, 
limit hands, and rules for varying numbers of 
players. 

There have been no changes in the basic 
scores for the various sets which are shown in 
play, pairs, triplets, and kongs; but when it 
came to the doubles, the Committee thought it 
advisable to submit to public opinion, as 
expressed in two large referendum votes, with 
regard to the Flowers and Seasons and the 
cleared suit hands. 

This necessitated returning to the double 
for one of the player’s own number Flower or 
Season, instead of for a pair, which carried 
with it a fourth double for the bouquet. The 
other important change was refusing any 
double for a cleared suit, all Terminals, or 
all Honours, to the non-winning hand in the 
straight game, which is now called the Mixed 
Hand Game. Playing the One-double, or the 
Cleared-suit games, these doubles arc still 
allowed to the non-winning hands. In playing 
Cleared Suits, some of the former doubles now 
mean only 10 points bonus. 

The Committee would be glad to receive 
any comments, criticisms, or suggestions, which 
may be addressed to the Editor of Vanity Fair. 


SCORING 

89. The score shall be computed according 
to the following tables of values. 

Simples are the suit tiles, from 2 to 8 in- 
clusive. Terminals are the ones and nines of 
each suit. Honours are the Winds and the 
Dragons. 

Sequences have no scoring value. 


BASIC COUNTS FOR ALL HANDS 
Grounded Concealed 


Triplets—Simples 2 4 
“« —Terminals + 8 
“ —Honours ............ ....... = 8 
Fours—Simples 8 16 
“ —Terminals 16 32 
“ —Honours " 16 32 
Pair—Dragons of any colour 2 Zz 
“ —Player’s Own Wind 2 2 
“ —Prevailing Wind 2 2 
“ —Own Wind when Prevailing + + 
Each Flower or Season + 
DOUBLES FOR ALL HANDS 


Three (or four) of the following Honours 
One Double 
Red Dragons Green Dragons White Dragons 

Player’s Own Wind Prevailing Wind 

Player’s Own Flower or Season. 

As all doubles are cumulative, Player’s Own 
and Prevailing Wind; or a sect of Red and of 
Green Dragons would be two doubles. 

Bouquet of four Flowers or four Seasons 


tFour Doubles 


© 1924 by the John H. Smith Publishing Co. All rights reserved. 


By R. F. FOSTER 


BONUS SCORES FOR WINNING HAND ONLY 
(Except as Noted) 
Mixed-Hand One-Double Cleared-Hand 


Game Gam Game 


Woo (Completed 

Hand) 20 points 20 points 20 points 
Drawing the Win- 

ning Jile 2 « Zs 
Filling Only Place 

to Woo 2. 1 2 = 
Winning with Last 


Available Tile or 
subsequent Discard 1 Double 
Winning with Loose 


1 Double 10 “ 


Tile drawn after 

Kong Ness eee: 10 
Robbing a Kong es es: 
All Sequences, and a 

Worthless Pair... 1 “ Bas aay) =e 








No Sequences ie Wie im 
All One Suit, with 

Honours |b ge 2 SNe: *1 Double 
All Terminals, with 

Honours LE # a) ot 
All One Suit, no 

Honours 3 Doubles *3 Doubles *3 Doubles 
All Terminals Limit 7 Limit 7 Limit 
All Honours Limit 7 Limit 7 Limit 


*These doubles are also allowed to non-winning hands 
TThese hands score 3 doubles for non-winners, in addition 
to any other doubles the hand may contain. 


ROBBING A KONG 
90. If a player is within one tile of Woo 
and the requisite tile is drawn by an opponent 
who adds it to a grounded Set to make a Kong, 
the first player may claim it to complete his 


hand. 


ALL-SEQUENCE HAND 
91. A Woo hand which is all Sequences 
and a worthless Pair shall still be entitled to 
the double (or in the Cleared-Hand game to 
the 10 point bonus), even if the player drew 
the winning tile, or filled the only place. 


SPECIAL BONUS HANDS 

92. The following hands are entitled to 
special bonuses: 

Delayed Call: Any player other than East, 
may, after East’s first discard, turn his entire 
hand face down and announce that he requires 
but one tile to complete his hand. If the 
player draws, chows, or pungs this tile, provided 
his hand remains unaltered, he scores one 
double. 

Three Small Scholars: Any completed hand 
which contains two sets of Dragons and a pair 
of the third Dragon scores one double (10 
points in the Cleared-Hand game) in addition 
to the other doubles the hand contains. 

Four Small Blessings: Any completed hand 
which contains three Sets of Winds and a pair 
of the fourth Wind scores one double (10 
points in the Cleared-Hand game) in addition 
to the other doubles the hand contains. 


THE LIMIT 
93. In the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary, the limit shall be 500 points; 1000 
points for East. 


THE EAST POSITION 
94. The Fast player retains his position 
until some other player woos. In case of a 
drawn game or a false call of Woo made by 


another player, East retains his position. If , 
player incorrectly assumes the East position, 
the error cannot be corrected after the wall js 
broken. 


THE ROUND 

95. A round ends when each of the four 
players has once held and lost the East position, 
When East loses his position, the player who 
was South becomes East, he who was West 
becomes South, North becomes West, and East 
becomes North. The players do not change 
their seats. 


PREVAILING WIND 
96. During the first round East is the Pre- 
vailing Wind; during the second round, South 
prevails; during the third, West; and during 
the fourth round, North. 


ROUND OF THE WINDS 
97. Four complete rounds make a Round 
of the Winds. 
98. At the end of a Round of the Winds, 
if play is continued, positions at the table are 
again drawn for. 


MARKERS 
99. The player who is East in each game 
shall retain the dice, to indicate his position, 
A marker may be used to show which Wind is 
Prevailing. 


LIMIT HANDS 
100. A player may woo who can show a 

Limit Hand conforming to any of the sixteen 

specifications listed below. When a Limit 

Hand is shown it scores 500 (or 1000 for or 

against East). When playing without a limit, 

a fixed value must be agreed upon for these 

hands. 

1. The Hidden Treasure (Four Triplets anda 

Pair) 
A Hand consisting of four concealed 
Triplets (or Fours) and a Pair (all tiles 
must be drawn from the wall). 

II, All Honours (All Winds and Dragons) 
Four Triplets (or Fours) and a Pair; the 
hand being composed exclusively of 
Winds and Dragons. 

I. All Terminals (All Ones and Nines) 
Four Triplets (or Fours) and a Pair; the 
hand being composed exclusively of 
Terminals. 

IV. All Green 
Four Sets and a Pair; made up from any 
of the following tiles: Green Dragons; 
twos, threes, fours, sixes and eights of 
Bamboos. 

V. The Three Great Scholars (Three Sets of 

Dragons) 
Triplets (or Fours) of each of the three 
Dragons—Red, White and Green; any 
Set and Pair complete the hand. 

VI. The Four Large Blessings E 
Triplets (or Fours) of all four Winds, 
and a Pair of any sort. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Gertrude Hoffmann’s Dancers, on the Beach at Margate 


It is a pleasure to hear from English visitors and London newspapers of the spontaneous success 
registered in London by Gertrude Hoffmann and her eighteen dancers. Miss Hoffmann is, in 
everything she does, a true artist,—painstaking, exact, and liking only the correct and finished 
thing—and it was only to be expected that England would give her its welcome and wholehearted 
admiration. Her dancers are shown, in these photographs, at Joss Bay, a mile or so from Margate, 
where the girls all repair for Sundays after their strenuous work during the week in London 
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HISPANO-SUIZA 
This sporting roadster by Hooper shows 
pleasing low lines and interesting treat- 
ment of mass. It has an auxiliary seat 
for two with hood in the rear deck 





European Motoring 


THE AUXILIARY SEAT 
(Left) The same car with the rear 
hood raised. Without a_ separate 
shield, this hood affords a pocket for 
the wind in which to deposit road dust 


A Few Reflections on Natural Tastes in Motor Coachwork 


N an article in Vanity Fair some months 

ago, 1 commented on the comparatively 

smal] accommodation of the European car 
compared to its American rival. We over here 
on this side of the Atlantic, have lately made 
a cult of the little car having an engine of 12 
indicated horsepower, with a potential output 
of anything up to 40 horsepower, usually a 
maximum speed of well over 50 miles an hour, 
and enough room for perhaps three fully 
grown people, although such cars are sold as 
four-seaters, are built on the lines of four- 
seaters, and at a distance look exactly like four- 
It amuses me to read this week in one 
of our automobile journals, a long and solemn 
article on how to get in and out of a modern 
car, profusely illustrated with photographs of 


seaters, 





MINERVA WITH CONVERTIBLE BODY 
The all-weather body by the English firm of Arthur Mulliner shown 
above is of a type which has won great popularity in Europe, but is 
rarely seen in America where the closed body is a favourite 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


an acrobatic motorist doing both these things. 
The writer has actually found it necessary to 
show seventecn separate photographs of how 
to get in and how to get out of a small 
European motor car, with the top up and with 
the top down. In one of them, the acrobatic 
gentleman is seated on the floor, and emerging 
feet first, rather in the manner of a child 
sliding downstairs on a tea tray, and in another 
he has, apparently, in order to clear the steer- 
ing wheel, to lie with his legs outstretched 
on the whole length of the front seat before 
he can coax the rest of himself out. In a 
third, we have a back view of the same en- 
thusiast which entirely fills the opening giving 
admission to the car. 1: all looks extremely 
painful and most inconvenient, and anybody 


who has ever tried to get into a small European 
car on a wet day with the top up and the 
side curtains set, will agree that there is 
nothing of exaggeration in this article. It is, 
however, a quaint commentary on the universal 
belief here in England, that the cars of 1924 
are far more luxurious, comfortable and 
generally useful than those of 1914. 
Coachwork today in England and in France 
is, when you pay enough for it, very good 
indeed, but with a few exceptions custom 
built work is poor, owing to the very high 
manufacturing costs. If, however, you are 
prepared to pay $2500 for your body work, 
the probability is that you will get in London 
the very finest example of motor coach building 
(Continued on page 82) 





PACKARD EIGHT WITH ENGLISH BODY ’ 
This town car is by Hooper & Company, one of the oldest of English 
coachmakers, and shows that American and English custom lines are 
less divergent now than a few years ago 
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FLINT LIGHT SIX 


Which was designed originally for both bal- 

loon tires and four wheel brakes, and shares, 

on a smaller scale, the same general princi- 

ples of construction responsible for the success 
of the big Flint 


New Cars Which Will 
Make Motor History 


All Equipped With the 
Popular Balloon Tires 


RICKENBACKER STRAIGHT EIGHT 
The graceful new Rickenbacker car, which 
has a straight eight motor with nine main 
bearings and the best design throughout 





GEREN IER 


STEARNS-KNIGHT SIX 
Stearns has recently produced a lighter six 
cylinder car, shown above in the sport coupé 
model, which embodies all the salient features 
of the larger six 


PIERCE-ARROW SERIES 80 
This is the new medium priced six upon which 
Pierce-Arrow has spared neither time nor ex- 
pense. The motor has a seven bearing crank- 
shaft with Lanchester damper 





THE GREY GOOSE 
The latest body style tc be added to the 
Wills Sainte Claire line, which has made 
four wheel brakes and balloon tires stand- 
ard on all models 











THE TIGER 


A new custom built sport roadster of ex- 

ceptional beauty put out by Columbia Motors. 

Four wheel brakes and balloon tires are 

standard, and an extra folding seat for two is 
provided in the rear deck 
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PEERLESS SIX 


This new product, the result of over two 
years of intensive research, has a six cylinder 
motor which gives an astonishing performance. 
It has a 133 inch wheelbase and is equipped 
with four wheel brakes and balloon tires 





THE NEW CLEVELAND 


Cleveland has changed from a valve-in-head t¢ 
an L-motor and has a new lubricating system 
operated by a plunger near the driver's seat 


> Sethe” 


BUICK STANDARD SIX 
The sport touring model of the new lighter 
six cylinder Buick, which replaces the four 
cylinder models, makes a fine appearance 
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Note: On request, Vanity 
Fair will supply its 
readers with our chart 
of dress accessories 





The peaked lapel and 
wide shoulders are the 
most important feature 
of a well cut sack coat 


For The Well Dressed Man 


The Essential Note in the Smart Sack Suit for Autumn and Winter 


HEN a 

man does 

not know 
exactly what he 
wants and how it 
should be made, 
the custom tailor 
as well as the sales- 
man in the ready- 
to-wear men’s shops 
will invariably give 
him less service and 
less results than the 
man who knows. 


To be well in- 
formed in matters 
of dress is a dis- 





tinct asset, for then 
aman gets the most 
for his money. 
Therefore, if the 
reader has not 
hitherto given any 
serious attention to 
the details of the cut of his clothes, he will 
be more than repaid by a close study of the 
essential points of a well made suit set out in 


A properly cut coat 


should be quite short 
with broad shoulders, 
slightly fitted at the 
waist and most important 
very narrow at the hips 


this article. 

The following details are essential in the 
cut of a well made suit cither by the custom 
tailor or the ready-to-wear manufacturer. The 
shoulders should be broad—even to the point 
of exaggeration. Trousers should be worn full, 
but not too long. They should taper in at the 
bottom so as to slightly hug the instep instead 
of being, as often seen, the 
same measurement at both 
knee and cuff. ‘Trousers 
without cuffs are decidedly 
smarter for town wear than 
those with cuffs and should 
be worn longer, with a 
decided break at the instep, 
than those with cuffs. 
The latter, worn properly, 
should fall just to the 
instep without a_ break. 
The proper silhouette for 
a man with any pretense 
to a good physique or a 
decent build should be a 
tapering line 
shoulders to the fect. A 
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Properly cut trousers 
from the full about the hips and measure about 
20%4 at the knee and 17!4 at the bottom. 
x i Trousers with cuffs should not be worn 
jacket without wide shoul- as long as those without them 


ders and an appearance of being well fitted 
and snug about the hips cannot possibly give 
this line. Jackets which are well fitted need 
not be at all uncomfortable; for this cffect 
is a question of cut rather than of tight fit. 
Jackets should be only medium in length 
and if anything cut on the short, rather than 
on the long, side. 

Double-breasted jackets are particularly 
good now, but they are better suited to men of 
slim build than to the man of heavy propor- 
tions. Waistcoats of double or single-breasted 
cut are equally popular, but the single-breasted 
Waistcoat with the short waistlines without any 
points, is decidedly not smart. The sketch of 
the waistcoat shown here is the proper cut for 
a single-breasted waistcoat. It should break 
exactly at the waist-line, should have medium 
long points, and the lower button should be 
left unbuttoned. Needless to say no suspicion 
of a belt should show below the opening of a 
waistcoat, and the use of braces is decidedly 
the best way to overcome this fault. 


WORD about broad shoulders; in the 
first place they are comfortable and 
undoubtedly give a man—and particularly a 
man of medium height—a much taller and 
slimmer appearance. The properly cut jacket 
with broad shoulders should have a decided 
wrinkle both in front and back in the vicinity 
of the armholes. For those who do not under- 
stand this feature in tailoring, it may be stated 
that these wrinkles are not a fault, but a 
feature which only good cutters can produce. 
As to the new materials, 
the most popular are un- 
doubtedly those of a mix- 
ture of two colours. For 
autumn and winter they 
should be decidedly darker 
in tone than those worn 
Jast summer. A mixture of 
dark blue and slate grey 
and dark heather tones is 
very good, Also browns 
are particularly smart in 
self pattern weaves and in- 
visible stripes. Materials in 
mixtures of two colours 
are apt to become so com- 
mon that they should be 
avoided by men who have 
not a large wardrobe. The 





should be wide and 





VANITY FAIR 


A snapshot of the Prince of Wales at 
the Olympic games shows him wearing 
a double-breasted coat with peaked 
lapels, wherein he reflects the enormous 
popularity of this type of coat over the 


single-breasted. 


Notice his felt hat 


with the straight brim jauntily turned 
down in front and up behind 





When a single 
breasted waistcoat 
is worn, it should 
break at the waist- 
line, have medium 
long points and 
the lower button 
should be open 


pastel shades of blue, which 
were worn during the past 
summer, became so popular 
that they were too numerous 
on the streets and the well 
dressed man soon tired of 
the sight of them. The 
college boy and his pastel 
blue suit and his absurdly 
large trousers, which grew 
wider and wider till they 
trailed on the ground like 
some comic burlesque of a 
Spanish toreador’s costume, 
were the means of spoiling 
what might have endured 


as a very pleasing fashion. Extremes in clothes 
are certainly not smart and the really well 
dressed man is never guilty of affecting 


them. 


The men who have been dressed by the best 
tailors in the world during the past fifteen years 
find very little change in the cut of their 
clothes. The suit of 1924 is very like the suit 
of 1914. Coats have varied an inch or two in 
length and trousers have certainly become 
fuller, but the general lines have actually not 
changed. The London tailors made pleats in 
the waistline as far back as 1910, and what the 
well dressed man wants is not something new 
but something as well made as he is used to 


having. 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


~ 
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The Popular Streamline in Men’s Clothes—Together with a Revival of Covert Coating 

















The smart double- 
breasted waistcoat, in- 
stead of being cut straight 
across the waistline as 
last year, now has a de- 
cided point, but it is 
still short enough to 
show the two full pleats 
on either side at the 
waistband of the trousers 


The double-breasted coat 
of lightweight covert 
cloth, with plain back 
falling just below the 
knees and hugging the 
figure very tightly, ex- 
cept at the shoulders, 
18 the newest and smart- 
est thing in top coats 


HIS autumn the one very noticeable 

change in men’s clothes is in the trousers. 

These are now cut very full, wide and as 
long as possible; and, as Vanity Fair predicted 
some time ago, the well dressed man is hardly 
ever seen with his trousers turned up, except 
for country wear. The fulness, which is main- 
tained the whole iength of the leg, must be 
most carefully pleated at the waist; the width 
is maintained to the foot, where the trousers 
should be cut right down to the heel of the 
shoe, leaving no space visible between shoes and 
trousers. They should have two pleats only 
for each leg, and these pleats should fall from 
a narrow waistband. The top of the trousers 
should be cut from the natural waistline of 
the body as this ensures a good “hang”. Just 
here there is a very noticeable difference be- 
tween English and American cutters. To the 
Englishman, American trousers always seem to 
be cut much too low in the body, and in nine 
cases out of ten, a piece of shirt can be seen 
when the bottom button of the waistcoat is left 
undone. In spite of the discomfort of the 
fashion, well dressed men continue to have 
their coats cut very tight to the figure. This 
ensures a good “line”, a point which all good 
tailors stress. It is the “‘line’’, rather than the 
details of the cut, which undergoes radical 
changes from time to time. At present the 
“line” should run continuously from the shoul- 
ders to the foot, following the contours of the 
figure. Waistcoats are worn single-breasted as 

(Continued on page 112) 

































































The “streamline’’, which 
is the newest and most 
accentuated note in au- 
tumn fashions, is par- 
ticularly well carried 
out with a double-breast- 
ed coat which fits snugly 
about the hips, giving 
the broad shoulder and 
narrow waistline effect 


The “streamline” over- 
coat is sometimes seen 
with this inverted pleat 
at the side, a little to 
the rear of the hip line 
so as to allow of enough 
width in the skirt of the 
coat to make walking 
both graceful and easy 
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Reliability is a great asset in coats as well as in sports. The coon skin 
coat, tried and true, goes on forever. From H. Jaeckel & Sons. Muskrat 
redeems itself from banality by a fascinating treatment of slanting stripes. 


A beaver collar aids in the process. 


Gunther 


W omen ofthe W orld—Out of Doors 


For the Big Game; Game Both Large and Small 


S regularly as autumn comes the sports- 
loving woman thinks of fur coats for the 
chilly seats of Stadiums and Bowls. Accord- 
ingly, she casts her eye over the current modes 
in furs. This year offers a variety in both new 
furs and ways of using old ones. The lowly 
chipmunk becomes Baronduki. Leopard cat, 
a soft and subdued version of leopard, makes 
its professional début, supported by a cast of 
old timers, seal, beaver or fox. Then, too, 
in many new coats the economy of material 
suggested by the silhouette is offset by the 
amusingly expensive way the skins are worked. 
A passion for diagonal and other striping has 
seized upon makers of fur coats. In fact the 
fur-clad maidens who attend the season’s foot- 
ball games may well look like exotic and 
luxurious mascots for their favoured teams. 


FURS FOR FAIR 
FOOTBALL FANS 


The insouciant air of 
this nutria jacket is due 
to its trimmings of the 
popular leopard cat. B. 
Altman. Baronduki is 
the intriguing name un- 
der which chipmunk mas- 
querades in this fox- 
trimmedcoat. From 
Jaeckel. Alaskan seal is 
smartly combined in this 
third coat with leopard. 
It is Gunther 
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Tomato Soup requires all the skill 
our famous chefs bestow upon it! 









We blend the best with careful pains 
In skilful combination 

And every single can contains 
Our business reputation. 





TOMATO 
SOU 


+ 
py, CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. im U.S.A. 








SUCH a delicate matter as pleasing the 
fastidious palate, the soup chef must be exactly 
right. Let him err but a trifle, and it tells at a taste. 


_ How delicious a tempting plate of tomato soup 
is! Yet how apt you are to feel that there is some- 
thing lacking—something which just prevents 
you from enjoying it fully and completely, as 
you do Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


Campbell’s study the tomato from the seed to 
the soup—grow it on their own farms—use only 


the perfect fruit—blend it after their own exclu- 
sive recipe. 


Campbell’s is tomato soup Perfection! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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The far-famed Bond Street 
is a bit of London which 
does not change. The same 
shops reign supreme from 
generation to generation, 
and hidden behind the 
dingy facades are con- 
cealed all the luxuries of 
the world for men 
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Note: The addresses of any 
of the shops mentioned 
in this article will be for. 
warded upon request. 





London, the Mecca of the Well Dressed Man 


Where to Go, What to Buy, and Other Hints to American Shoppers 





VWTTNHERE is little doubt that London shops, 

which cater exclusively for men, are the 
- best and the most interesting in the 
world. Consequently London is the Mecca of 
the well dressed man, who wishes to buy good 
quality clothes combined with good taste and 
distinction. Though Paris is a serious rival in 
the matter of shirts, ties, handkerchiefs and 
even underwear, and Rome at the present 
moment harbours a tailor who cuts his suits as 
ably as any West End cutter, and although 
one can purchase in Vienna and Berlin won- 
derful socks and very good shoes, London, for 
all round excellency and, above all, 
for the quality and high standard of 
her tailors, stands alone. 

Now certain London streets are 
famed for special trades. For example, 
Savile Row is synonymous with good 
tailors. In fact it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that, from a shopping point 
of view, there are even “male” and 
“female” But as this article is 
written for the male, let us wander 
through some of the best known streets 





streets. 


with a view to replenishing a man’s 
wardrobe and spending a_ pleasant 
morning. 

First and foremost in 
Bond Street, since, in addition to con- 
taining the most magnificent shops for 
men, it is also a fashionable promenade. 
Anyone who strolls up or down Bond 
Street between the hours of cleven and 
one-fifteen will see displayed in the 
shop windows all the latest and most 
fashionable ideas for men, and will 
meet many prominent people on shopping 
bent, or else wending their way to one of the 
smartest and most fashionable rendez-vous for 
lunch—the Embassy Club—situated at the 
lower end of Bond Street, where the “jeunesse 
dorée”,and gilded age, as well, foregather be- 
tween twelve-thirty and two for a chat and 


2 bite. 


interest is 





OND Street contains some particularly 
Bey hosiers, such as Beale and Inman, 
where it is possible to buy ready-to-wear shirts, 
pyjamas and the like of an unsurpassed quality 
and excellence. Harborows, and Muhlenkamp 
Brothers are also first-rate shirtmakers. In 
this street are situated two old established and 
first-rate hatters,—namely, Herbert Johnson 
and Hillhouse, the latter famous for country 
and sport hats. These are only a few names 
which stand out amongst a number of excellent 
and famous shops. From Bond Street we 
wander into Piccadilly, where we might linger 











The famous “Burlington Arcade” runs from Piccadilly to 
Burlington Street and its display of neckties, mufflers, 
sweaters, gay pyjamas and handkerchiefs is a rival in 

colour to any bazaar in the Far East 


a moment over the window display of Wing’s 
shop, which is always full of alluring woollies, 
ties, socks, and silk handkerchiefs, and then 
move a few doors down to look at the latest 
tweeds displayed in the windows of Arlington, 
a tailor who specializes in moderately priced 
“ Pe ” < . 

plus fours” and who has many exclusive 


designs. But Piccadilly speaks for itself and 


is a street you cannot miss, so let us not linger 
too long in the obvious, but turn into the 
Burlington Arcade. 

Here a man can complete his entire ward- 
robe with ease without going anywhere else, 
Each shop vies with the other in the latest and 
best of men’s wear. It would be impossible 
to single out any particular shop in this unique 
thoroughfare, unless it be to mention Bull and 
Moykoff, who sell excellent ready-to-wear 
boots of the very highest grade of workman- 
ship. Unlike most shops in London, the 
window displays here are very tempting, but 
often less unusual than at some of the 
more secluded shops—so one should 
look first before one leaps. 


7. FAIR would also recom- 
mend a visit to another arcade on 
the other side of Piccadilly—almost 
exactly opposite, but not quite so well- 
known where there are two artists in 
men’s clothes—Budd, in the center, 
who invented the only really successful 
trick tic that does not look “ready-made”, 
and, at the far end, Hawes & Curtis, 
who are certainly one of the most origi- 
nal and go-ahead shirtmakers, and who 
have an unusual reputation for con- 
stantly producing new designs which 
are their own ideas and always in good 
taste. From the Piccadilly Arcade, one 
emerges into Jermyn Street, which 





again contains many wonderful hosiers, 
such as Hilditch & Key, Turnbull and 
Asser, in addition to some of the best 
bootmakers in London. 

If we turn sharply to the right, we 
shall eventually come into St. James’ Street, 
where two particularly famous shops are 
situated. It is here that is to be found the 
famous hatter Lock, whose bowler and top 
hats are known the world over, and who sells 
his goods from a shop which has remained 

(Continued on page 112) 
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ine Most Luxurious Candy 
Maraschino cherries, of happy memory, and character- 
istic “tang,” floating in a self-made cordial, enclosed in a 
shell of Whitman's famous chocolate. Hawaiian pine- 
apple and selected California raisins, fruits of sunshine, 
wrapped in cream fondant and coated with chocolate. 
These liquid fruit chocolates are by many considered the 
finest confections made. 
Then the whole nut meats in chocolate—rare wal- 
nuts, rich brazils, delicate filberts, juicy pecans and other 
favorites. 
Every piece in this luxury package was weighed in the 
balance before being admitted to this little group of the 
candy elect. 
The artistic design of this new box indicates the esteem 
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B&O Terminal, Locust Point, Baltimore, Maryland Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation 


Bond Values 


——seen and unseen 


ELL chosen Railroad, Terminal 


and Equipment Bonds are secured 
They are further 


by tangible values. 


protected by the earnings of roads meet- 


ing the country’s needs for expansion 


and development. 


You can select desirable, high-grade 
railroad bonds from our Current List 


which will be sent upon request. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the United States, Canada and abroad 
ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 
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DELAUNEY-BELLEVILLE 
This French car, which bears one of the oldest and most famous names 
in the motor world, embodies all the careful mechanical design and 


solid construction which a really fine car stands for. 


The body is 


English, and was executed by Maythorn & Son 


European 


Motoring 


(Continued from page 74) 


obtainable in the world today. 

There is an aristocratic grace (to 
use a horrible expression) which to 
my mind stamps the work of the 
leading English coach-builders; an 
indefinable quality which I have not 
found in the work of their rivals 
elsewhere. 

There are some very remarkable 
examples of the very highest class of 
motor coachwork to be seen in London 
just now at the height of the season. 
I do not mean what are now super- 
luxurious bodies fitted with all man- 
ner of accessories, the sole claim of 
which to notice is the price which 
is charged for them, but the kind of 
body which is quite perfectly made 
of the very best material possible by 
the most highly skilled workmen, and 
which has been designed by a man who 
is above all an artist. 


T puzzles my American friends 

to see in the course of a morning’s 
walk on Piccadilly, Bond Street, 
Regent Street and in Hyde Park, say 
fifty examples of the Rolls Royce, the 
Napier, the Lanchester, the Vauxhall, 
the Daimler, no two of which have 
similar bodies. That is how the Eng- 
lishman likes his car. If there is one 
thing of which he has a greater horror 
than anything else, it is a suggestion 
that his car resembles that of his 
neighbour. To every Englishman his 
car must be characteristic of either 
itself or himself, and every keen 
driver of my acquaintance will in 
some way or another make his ma- 
chine different from the next fellow’s. 
I have known cases in which a car 
which has cost $1500, new, equipped 
with everything that mortal man can 
desire, has had another $500 spent on 
it for a new top, new lamps, special 
disc wheels, a new steering wheel, a 
hood — generally of burnished 
aluminum—anything so long as Jones’s 





new 


, car will look as little like Smith’s as 


possible. It is no matter for surprise 
that the foreigner cannot understand 
us; I do not think we understand our- 
selves. 

The typical Frenchman, on the 
other hand, much more closely _re- 


sembles the American in his indiffer- 
ence to outward appearance. Unless 
he has paid pretty heavily for his 
body, fitted to an expensive chassis, 
he does not seem to care so much 
whether his car is the exact duplicate 
of Dupont’s or Duval’s, but he makes 
a considerable amount of trouble if 
the mechanism of his car will not 
stand up to pretty furious driving 
over the wreck which is all that is 
left of French roads today, and he 
is pretty keen on having waterproof 
tops and on devices for keeping him- 
self imore or less free from dust, 
But you can paint his car and the cars 
of thousands of friends of his who 
use the same make, black or grey and 
make them all as like as one hen’s 
egg to another and he won’t even 
notice what you are doing. He takes 
great personal interest and pride in 
his car as a car, and in that way he 
resembles the Englishman, but that 
pride is taken solely in the mechanism 
and in the performance of the car— 
very seldom in its outward appear- 
ance. 


ITALIAN AND GERMAN CARS 


HE German’s taste in coach-work 

on the other hand, seemed to me 
the last time I was in that country, 
to be remarkable for its crudity. While 
there is not that similarity between 
cars which you find in either Franc? 
or the United States, the cars of Ger- 
many, at any rate those which are 
moderate in price, have one thing in 
common—their extreme hideousness. 
Anything uglier to English or Ameri- 
can eyes than the average German 
touring car, can hardly be conceived. 
That famous car, the Mercédés, 18 
now being tentatively sold in this 
country—at a very high price, be it 
remarked—but it is very seldom in- 
deed that you see one of them fitted 
with an imported body. 

Italy, too, is often a sinner in the 
aesthetic respect, although of course 
her transgressions do not begin to 
approach those of Germany. Italian 
custom built bodies are not attractive 
in any way as a rule, but they have 
the merit of being solidly built. 
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: Motor car performance so new—so 
smooth and satisfying—that youare 
" unwilling to surrender the wheel. 
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The latest model 


the accepted style of university men 
and sportsmen here and abroad. 

Fabrics and patterns that are 
decidedly new in ready to wear gar- 
ments made especially for us in the 
British Isles. 

Details of cut and finish were 
executed under the direction of a 
leading tailor, privileged to serve a 
particularly critical clientele. 

We would call attention to the 
hat now shown for the first time. It 


is called REGENT STREET. 


Send for Brochure of Illustrations 


FR IRIPIER & [O. 


ESTABLISHED 188 6 


«Madison Avenue at 46” Street + New York 
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Patricia on Politics 


(Continued from page 59) 


dashing for the possible first-ladies- 
of-the-land to wear they should get 
Countess Peggy Hopkins Joyce Morna 
to do it for them. And as for ladies’ 
wear, well, the field is limitless, as 
you know, Gee-gee.” 

“I know nothing of the sort,” I 
protested. 

“T can’t help thinking,” continued 
Patricia, warming to her work, “of 
the marvelous parade that Coolidge 
might have, on the eve of election 
day, with the assistance of the sort of 
men I have mentioned. I can see it 
all in my mind’s eye: Whiteman’s 
Band leading, five hundred pieces, all 
brass, playing the Coolidge Blues, 
groups of models, ball players, 
Siamese twins, movie queens and 
kings, stage beauties and dancers, in- 
terspersed with floats upon which are 
Rudolph Valentino and Dick Barthel- 
mess wearing Koolidge Kuts; Florence 
Walton doing the Dawes Dip; the 
Countess Morna and husbands; the 
Beautiful Unknown showing the latest 
in silk pajamas, which might be 
called the ‘Republican Restwells’; 
Ruby de Remer, personally, on a 
surf-board; more Whiteman bands 
every few minutes; fireworks, horns, 


Hagen’s Last Nine Holes 


(Continued from page 60) 


there came a palpably different feel- 
ing in the crowd. There was first 
the feeling that it was hopeless to 
fight against such a superb fighter. 
“My grandsire”, said the archer 
Hubert in Ivanhoe, “drew a:good bow 
at the Battle of Hastings and never 
shot at such a mark. If this yeoman 
can cleave the rod, I give him the 
bucklers—or rather I yield to the 
devil that is in his jerkin, and not to 
any human skill’, Such was our first 
thought, and the next was not merely 
that Hagen was going to win, but 
that after such surpassing gallantry it 
would be a black shame if he did not 
win. We fell, if I may so express it, 
into an enthusiastic resignation. And 
Hagen himself, from that moment, 
went from strength to strength. There 
were no more recoveries, because there 
was no more need for them. I said 
he was Sphinx-like and indeed he 
always does remain wonderfully un- 
moved and serene; but now I think 
one could read something else in his 
face; he looked like a conqueror. 
And he played like one! He swept 
his way along those next three long 
holes like a flame. To the 17th, a 
hole that had cost many sixes and 
frightened everybody else, he played 
a terrific second shot to within three 
yards of the pin. To the last he 
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streamers, calcium lights, —_ loud 
speakers,—all leading up to the 
apotheosis of Republicanism, the Yale 
Olympic crew, with Coolidge as cox. 
swain, sweeping across a line marked 
SVACLONY: <->.» 

“Victory!” 

The word seemed to echo from the 
shore where the yachtsmen had landed 
from their dingies. 

“Victory!” It was Eustace, who 
was shouting gaily. He arrived a 
the steps, panting. 

“Victory!” he repeated, 

“What do you mean, Victory?” 
said Patricia, coldly. “You were las 
all the way round. I never saw such 
asasy on 
“I know it, Pat,” interrupted the 
sailor, “but all the other boats are 
ruled out. They went the wrong sid: 
of the outer buoy on the first leg. 
We win.” 

“Whoops, my Dear!” screamed my 
niece, hugging the young man in mos 
ungentle fashion. ‘Where are you 
going, Unc?” 

“After all you have told me this 
morning, my dear,” I answered, “| 
have a clear duty to perform. I am 
going to call up Mr. Coolidge.” 


pitched very boldly, thinking, I 
imagine, that once over the bunker 
he must get a five, that a five meant 
a tie, and that a tie meant a win. And 
after that I saw nothing more of that 
amazing 18th hole—I should have 
had to be seven feet high to do so, so 
dense was the wall of people all round 
the green. It seemed an eternity be- 
fore anything happened and _ then 
somebody said, “He’s short”. “How 
long is his putt?” I asked, and one 
said three feet and another four and 
another six, and I do not know now, 
There was another dreadful silence 
and then a wild war-whoop, The 
putt was holed; little boys seethed 
and surged round Hagen begging for 
autographs; they were thrust out of 
the way by larger admirers, who 
hoisted the Champion on their shoul- 
ders. It was all over—and I had to 
write a good many hundred words 
about it in a very short time. 

No doubt there will be other 
finishes to other Championships which 
other people will deem as exciting a 
this one. Somebody will again come 
with a mighty rush, knowing what 
he has to do and heroically do i 
But for myself, I imagine that I shall 
always say “Ah, but you should have 
seen Hagen’s last nine holes at Hoy- 
Jake in 1924!” 
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If you have ever made a hole in one or landed 
a four pound bass you know something of the 
thrill that comes to the man back of the wheel 
of the Packard Eight. 


In language as simple and positive as we can 
make it we assure you that there 1s no other 
motor car in all the world that will so quickly 
make a passenger out of your chauffeur. 


Men, and women too, who long ago lost in- 
terest in motor cars as anything more than 
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THE REJUVENATION OF MOTORING 


means of transportation are back of the wheel 
of the Packard Eight, fairly revelling in the 
pure sport of driving it. 


It creeps or it rushes at the touch of the dain- 
tiest toe—in silence, in comfort, in safety. 


If you would turn back the years to the days 
when you loved to drive,a word to any 
Packard man will bring a car to your door 
for a demonstration of a new motoring 
experience. 


Packard Fight and Packard Six both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. Packard's extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard—purchasing out of income instead of capital 
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The Precio 

_— fulfilling in a single 
year in America, 
the promise of its 
dominating Faris- 
ian Success - ~~~ 


ROGER & GALLET 
PARIS 


NEW YORK 
7QO9 SIXTH 
AVENUE 
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EXTRAIT 
POUDRE 


EAU DE 
TOMETTE 












ae “Fashions in Fragrance”—our new guide 
to Parisian Toilette Specialties on request. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. applied for © 
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The New American Code of Rules for Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 72) 


VII. All Kongs 
Four Fours of a Kind, and any 
Pair. 

VIII. Nine United Sons (Calling Nine 

Tiles) 
A concealed hand of all one suit 
in the following formation:— 
carer eee 
9,—when completed by any tile 
of the suit, either by draw or 
discard. 

IX. The Thirteen Unique Wonders 
A hand consisting of one of each 
Wind, one of each Dragon, one 
1 and one 9 of each of the three 
suits, with a tile which pairs 
with any one of the above. 

X. Heavenly Peace 
When East woos before discard- 
ing. 

XI. Earthly Peace 
When a player, other than East, 
woos with East’s first discard. 

XII, The Moon from the Bottom of 

the Sea 
When a hand is completed by 
drawing the last available tile in 
the wall, and this tile is the one 
of Circles, 

XIII. Plum Blossom on the Roof 
When a hand is completed by a 
loose-tile draw after a Kong, 
and this tile is the five of Circles. 

XIV. Scratching a Carrying-Pole 
When a hand is completed by 
Robbing a Kong; and the tile 
taken is the two of Bamboos. 

XV. Kong on Kong 
When a player draws a loose tile 
after showing Four of a Kind, 
and the loose tile completes a sec- 
ond Four of a Kind, he must 
take another loose tile. If the 
second loose tile completes his 
hand, he scores the limit. 

XVI. The Heavenly Twins 
A hand consisting of seven differ- 
ent pairs of honours (one pair of 
each Wind and one pair of each 
Dragon), or seven different pairs 
all of one suit. The final tile 
may be drawn, or a discard may 
be taken. 


LAWS FOR MORE OR FEWER 
THAN FOUR PLAYERS 
TWO HAND GAME 

With the following modifications, 
the laws of Mah Jong govern the play 
and scoring. 

The two players sit opposite each 
other, and are alternately East and 
West, the positions changing after 
each game, regardless of which player 
wins. 

The original East position may be 
determined by shuffling and drawing 
two Wind tiles, or by a throw of two 
dice. 

Each player builds the section of 
the wall in front of him and also 


the section on his right. 

In throwing the dice to determine 
which player shall break the wall, ay 
odd number selects East; and an even 
number West. 

A discard cannot be chowed. 

The non-winner pays the winner 
the full amount of his score. Eay 
does not pay or receive double. 


THREE HAND GAME 


With the following modifications, 
the laws of Mah Jong govern the 
play and scoring. 

The West Wind tile is omitted in 
the preliminary shuffle and draw for 
seats. 

The position of the players and the 
order of play for the first game js 
East, South, North, and there is no 
West player. When the first East loses 
his position, there is no South player 
for the second game; when the second 
East loses his position, there is no 
North player for the third game. 

Each player builds the section of 
the wall in front of him and draws 
at random twelve tiles from the 
thirty-six tiles remaining on the table, 

East then throws the dice to deter. 
mine who shall break the wall, count. 
ing the actual players. He takes the 
first two tiles, so that he holds four. 
teen, and the other players take one 
each, 


GAME WITH FIVE PLAYERS 


With the following modifications, 
the laws of Mah Jong govern the play 
and scoring. 

A suit tile is shuffled with the four 
Wind tiles before drawing for seats, 
The player drawing the suit tile sits 
out until East loses his position. 

At the end of each game, whether 
won or drawn, East retires, and the 
pl: ter sitting out takes his place and 
becomes North in the second game. 


GAME WITH SIX PLAYERS 


With the following modifications, 
the laws of Mah Jong govern the 
play and scoring. 

Two suits tiles (a one and a nine) 
are shuffled with the four Wind tiles 
before drawing for seats. 

The players drawing the two suit 
tiles sit out. At the end of the first 
game, whether won or drawn, East 
retires; the player who drew the one 
takes his place and is North for the 
second game. At the end of the second 
game, the second East retires and the 
player who drew the nine takes his 
place and becomes North, There 
after, East retires at the end of each 
game and the player who has sat out 
the longer re-enters the game. 
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history. Its antiquity is a token of the depth of its appeal. 
The ring often finds its highest form of expression when diamonds of un- 
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Rubber Girdles 
E2SSLETCS 


Exquisitely, because 
of the specially fine rub- 
ber, covered on both sides 
with very absorbent silk of 
peaches and cream shade. 
Protected Nemo garments 
dainty as silken lingerie. 
* * x 

Safely because no rubber 
touches the skin; and the fig- 
ure is healthfully supported 


ev ete Morey etece)ttoem 
om * * 


Sanely because the contin- 
uous auto-massage furnished 
by the elastic action of. Nemo- 


Etsel @uctiritmotuleriams a 
cess fatty tissue and produces 
from the start a. fashionable 
slenderness of appearance. 

* * x 
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and Brassieres 
designed and made by the Master 
Makers of Nemo Corsets are the 
corset sensation of the fashion 
world. Guaranteed against tearing. 
Give long service and easily washed. 


Cannot “Ride-Up” 
Exclusive “Stayput” 
device on back of bras- 
siere fastens securely to 
eyelets on girdle (see 
* cut at left) and posi- 


pp tively prevents bras- 


* sieres from riding up 
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Ask, for them today at 
your dealers or fill in and 
forward attached coupon. 
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VANITY FAR 


| Something More About Symmetry in Auction 








(Continued from page 70) 


As the high cards in hearts cannot 
be placed, the declarer’s object is to 
force A to lead one of the red suits, so 
the declarer runs off his two winning 
spades and gives A the fourth trick 
in that suit. B discards a heart, but 
dummy keeps all the hearts. 

To shake the lead, A leads ace and 
then queen of diamonds, which allows 
the declarer to cinch the game at 
once by making his ten of diamonds. 

When Bryant McCampbell, of 
The Whist Club, got this hand he 
was in a position corresponding to 
that of A and tried to get out of the 
trap by leading the ace of hearts after 
winning the fourth spade. As the 
dealer had not the nerve or the fore- 
sight, in this case, to give up the king, 
especially as dummy had let go one 
heart and the suits had not been as 
carefully placed in this case, the de- 
clarer did not win the game. 

Here is a deal in which the dis- 
tribution is not as exact, but in which 
each player’s hand corresponds to a 
sult; 


A’s 4432 H 4432 
ne S332 D: $3232 
B’s 6322 S 6322 
Zs 5422 C S422 
This was played in the champion- 


ship matches for teams of four on 
Saturday afternoon. It is interesting 
as an original four-card bid. 


P.H. Sims 
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iE. A. Welslar 


Wetzlar and Sims, two of the four 
won the championship, are 
thorough believers in bidding four- 
card major suits if you have the 
strength behind them. E. A. Wetzlar 
dealt and bid a heart. A doubled, 
which is a good example of doing 
more harm than good, as not only has 
A no justifiable double, but he de- 
prives his partner’s bid of its true 
meaning. As an answer to the double, 
it may be four weak spades. If it 
were made without the incentive of 
the double, it would clearly mean 
length and strength. 


who 


When Wetzlar went to the dia. 
monds, A helped the spades, and Sims 
went to three hearts, B going to three 
spades, which held. Of course the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club players 
saved the game in the first three 
tricks, with the ace of trumps still to 
come, 

In this case, it will be seen that 
P’s long spade suit agrees in card 
distribution with the suit distribution 
of his hand. The distribution of 
the hearts was marked by Y’s win. 
nirg the small heart led to the assist, 
and the ten returned. Z’s length in 
diamonds can be inferred from his 
bid with ace and queen against him, 
so that all the suits could be placed 
by the Culbertson rule. 


ANSWER TO LAST 
PROBLEM 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want five tricks, This is 
how they get them: 

Z starts with the spade, upon which 
Y discards the six of diamonds, B 
leads a diamond, which Z ducks. A 
plays the ten and Y lets it hold. 
A now leads the trump, which Z 
wins with the nine, leading the four 
to get discards, 

A can let go either king or five of 
clubs. If the five, Y sheds another 
diamond and B a spade, Z then leads 
the club six, and A ducks it. Y 
wins with the queen and returns the 
ciub. Now A has to give Y a dia- 
mond and a club. 

If A prefers to let go the king of 
clubs, instead of the five, Y changes 
his discard to a club, and when Z 
leads the club and Y returns it, it is 
B that is in the lead and he loses 
two diamond tricks. 

Note that the immediate return of 
the spade by B, for the second trick, 
would greatly simplify the solution 
of the problem, 
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ARCHIE: “BUT WHAT WAS THE TROUBLE BETWEEN THEM:” 


ISABEL: “WELL, IT WAS JUST ONE OF THOSE THINGS THAT EVEN YOUR 
BEST FRIEND WON’T TALK TO YOU ABOUT.” 





[ Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). ] 

























More than 110,000 
in Use 


This Trade Mark and the 
words Robert Bosch iden- 
tify all genuine original 
Bosch Products—as sold 
the worid over, since 1887 





}UST as the congested 
trafic at Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-Second Street 
respects the whistle and 
the raised hand of the 
Traffic Officer—so does 
the clear, penetrating but 
never offensive tone of 


command the imme- 
diate attention of the 
pedestrian and _ tri- 
umphs over all traffic. 
To hear its distinctive 
tone is to want it in- 
stalled on your car. 


Its graceful lines and attractive finish make 
it a fitting accessory for the very finest car. 


Operates from your regular battery. 


A demonstration at your Dealer’s will prove 
a revelation. If you cannot secure locally, 
advise, and we shall see that you are prompt- 


ly supplied. 


Every Motorist should send for latest de- 
scriptive literature on Bosch Horns, Mag- 
netos, Spark Plugs, Spot Lights and Asso- 


ciated Products. 


Robert Bosch Magneto Company, Inc. 


Orto Hens, President 
125 West 64th Street 
Chicago Branch: 1302 South Wabash Ave. 


New York 


Sales and Service Stations in Principal Cities the World Over 


The Genuine Original Bosch means Robert Bosch only 








VANITY FAR 


The Formal Translations of Jazz 


(Continued from page 57) 


without reservations called a work of 
art. Inevitably there is something 
left of the painter in the satirical 
drawings. Mr. Herriman’s drawings 
are always charming and ingenious; 
but the qualities for which Mr. Seldes 
praises them can really only be authen- 
ticated in words. The comparison 
with Anatole France is a dead give- 
away. The unearthly landscape, the 
distorted trees and strange vegetation, 
the absurd, small bodies do compose 
designs, of a sort. But the delicacy, 
the pity, the irony and the wit which 
have been ascribed to these drawings 
must be looked for in the story and 
in the circumscribed floating con- 
versations of the Kat and his animal 
companions, not in the lines them- 
selves, nor in their arrangement. 

“The minor arts are,’ says Mr. 
Seldes, “to an extent, an opiate—or 
rather they trick our hunger for a 
moment and we are able to sleep. 
They do not wholly satisfy, but they 
do not corrupt.” I am not qualified to 
quarrel with Mr. Seldes on the value 
of the Seven Lively Arts, and indeed 
I have no wish to quarrel with the 
man who has couched his praise in 
a statement at once so clear and so 
dubious as the above. Rather I should 
like to adopt his figure, and continue 
it in a question. Suppose indeed that 
our hunger has been, not assuaged, but 
tricked, and that we have slept. Is 
there nothing to be done on waking 
but to hunt out again this abundant, 
noisy, gay and amusing feast, to sit 
down with a livelier hunger than 
before to dishes of which the best 
that can be said is that they do not 
pretend to nourish, but that they 
will not make us sick? In other words, 
to return to my nigger drummer, is 
there any way in which skill such as 
his can be put at the service of some- 
one capable of distinguished emotion, 
of disinterested passion and intellectual 
control,—to be used for what it is 
worth in the creation of an art that 
is formal and complete? I am not 
asking that Harold Lloyd and Irving 
Berlin and Sissle and Blake and Gilda 
Gray and Joe Cook be changed by 
some refining process into something 
polite and dull, or even that Buddy 
and all the rest of the loud, inglorious 
crew who make up so large a part of 
the jazz movement in America be 
smoothed down with their own sand- 
paper and dusted over with real gilt. 
For the use to which I would have 
their discoveries put would Jeave them 
as they are, unchanged, or changed 
only as the Border Ballads were 
changed after Coleridge had used them 
as remote models in writing the 
Ancient Mariner—that is, in our 
minds. 

Well, of course the answer is that I 
have been asking whether it is pos- 
sible to do something which has 
already been done. A number of most 
serious artists have interested them- 
selves in the aesthetic possibilities of 
jazz. It is impossible to hear that last 
terrible passage in Stravinsky’s His- 
toire du Soldat when Death and the 
Devil approach together to seize the 
soldier and all the instruments in the 
orchestra are silent except the drum, 
without immediately discovering a 
relation between the Russian’s use of 


the drum and the insignificant drum. 
ming of negroes on expensive dancing 
floors. And admirers of T. S. Eliot 
will know, not only that there is g 
suspicion of the jazz influence through 
most of his work, but that in T/e 
Waste Land there is a passage of pure 
jazz, where the music, Elizabethan 
in its nobility, is suddenly interrupted 
with an hysterical cry, 

But 
O O O O that Shakespeherian Rag— 
It’s so elegant 
So intelligent— 


which seems not so much a mockery 
of nobility, dignity and beauty as a 
mockery of the frustrate desire for 
them that continues after the mind has 
recognized that they are not to be 
looked for in a civilization such as 
ours. It is jazz, but jazz which has 
been given a tragic intensity un- 
dreamed of on the dancing floors of 
Montmartre or white Broadway. 
It may be urged that Stravinsky is 
a musician of the first order, working 
in the great tradition, and that the 
part played in his work by nigger 
rhythms is not very considerable; that 
Mr. Eliot owes far more to the 
Elizabethans than ,to any discovery of 
popular lyricists and composers. But 
does it matter in how many seas a poet 
has trafficked, so long as he has 
fished a murex up. And to the present 
argument it is of moment only, that, 
in the dyes of both these men, there 
is at times an admixture of black. 
It would be easy at this point to 
add a list of painters, musicians and 
writers who have been affected by 
jazz, either by the technical discoveries 
of its most expert exponents, or by 
the point of view of its fashionable 
supporters; but I should only be 
doing in comparative ignorance what 
Clive Bell has already done with 
authority in an essay now included 
in his book Since Cézanne, Plus de 
Jazz. Mr. Bell’s list of names is long, 
and distinguished; it does not include 
the name of a single American, unless 
one wants to make an exception of 
T. S. Eliot, which may be done by 
insisting on the fact, though Mr. 
Eliot is, ideally, a European. 
What I should rather do is to say 
that it is to me surprising that the 
ballet has not been more used to dis- 
play, not the best in popular come- 
dians, acrobatic dancers and American 
music, but those distinctive elements 
in what these highly-praised and 
highly-paid entertainers have invented 
that might be of use to those intent 
only upon creating a self-contained 
and formal work of art. For the 
ballet as a medium is extraordinarily 
pure; as compared to grand opera or 
the most finished revue it is purity 
itself ; it is the one mould into which 
the musician, the painter, the poet, 
the director and the performers can 
all pour their own particular metal 
with any hopes that the finished pro- 
duct will present an appearance of 
solidity, smoothness, perfect fusion. 
It must be, since its problem 1s 0 
create a little world by non-realistic 
gesture and pacing, formal; it may 
be, without vast difficulties, complete. 
Again it would seem that my wish 
(Continued on page 100) 
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—that important factor of 
appeal to every discriminat- 
ing purchaser of Furs, is 
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inviting, collection. 
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‘Paris, as well as the last 
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ican creators are now ready 
for your inspection. 


“It pays to buy where you buy in safety” 
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VANITY FAR 


It Might Happen to Anyone 


(Continued from page 37) 


life? The one thing that was mine 
. that belonged to me alone .. . 
to which you had no right? You made 
me remember what I have tried to 
ferget? . What I thought I had 
forgotten? Oh, how could you! (She 
flings out her arms with a gesture of 
despair.) Never speak to me again! 
JULIEN (ruefully): But I tell you 
it was all a joke. I didn’t have a thing 


to go on. I—I made the man up, out 
of whole cloth. 
ARABELLA: No . . . you only 


brought him back. 

(She flings this last sentence over 
her shoulder as she rushes from the 
room, Julien, after a moment’s daze, 
gives determined chase. . . .) 


JULIEN: Brought him back? Well, 


Our Great “Happy-Ending”’ 


he shan’t stay, you know. Pll depor 
him. There is a bourne from whene« 
such blighters ne’er return. (He dj; 
appears ‘after her into the sun-room, 
there’s the sound of a mild scuffle, in. 
q ‘olving an overturned flower- -pot, fol 
lowed by a long, mysterious moment, 
There! . . . you outrageous woman, 
(With magnanimity.) But I shall try 
to forgive you. (There's a murmur) 
protest.) It may take a long time, 
though, with my nature. 


(They start into the garden together, 
and take the path into the woods, 4 
girl’s laugh is heard—His voice float 
back, uttering the graceful nonseny 
wivented to cloak life’s bare and awk. 
cvard moments as 

THE CurTAIN FALLs 


Contest 


(Continued from page 47) 


revived after death) could be sub- 
stituted. 

Then, there is the case of The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. It doubt- 
less seemed a stroke of genius, on the 
coast, to reform Victor Hugo’s volup- 
tuous Captain Phoebus so that, in the 
version, he could marry 
Esmeralda. Of course, it must be 
admitted that this “slight” change 
knocked one of the most effective 
scenes in the novel for a row of 
chemical fade-outs. In the book 
(borrow a copy from any prep. school 
student, and it will open automati- 
cally to the place I allude to) Phoe- 
bus plainly shows that he means no 
good to the girl. In fact, goodness 
knows what would have happened, 
but for the fact that Phoebus left 
the door wide open and somebody 
else walked in—the somebody being 
Claude Frollo—the Reverend David- 
son of the period—who saves the 
situation by stabbing Phoebus in the 
back. It is quite obvious, in the book, 
that Phoebus is nothing but an un- 
scrupulous libertine. 

But in the picture, Phoebus has a 
heart of gold and a head of ivory; 
for just as he is about to give the 
Ohio censors something to make their 
job worth fighting for, Esmeralda 
explains to him that her mother has 
a talisman with a spell attached to it. 
As long as she wears it, no metal can 
touch her. (I neglected to mention 
that Phoebus is in full armour.) The 
effect of this talisman stuff on Phoebus 
can only be described as beautiful. 
There is a long close-up of his inten- 
tions getting visibly more and more 
honourable, and you are willing to 
bet on it that, from then on, he will 
be a nice, clean-cut, pleasant-spoken 
young fellow. 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame is, 
in the main, an intelligently produced 
picture, worked out with painstaking 
detail, and contains an amazingly 
vital performance by Lon Chaney. 
But these considerations are not 
allowed to interfere with the sublime 
necessity for the happy ending. Why 
should logic be allowed to sadden the 
Pollyanna heart of humanity? 

Parenthetically, the recollection of 
a former version of The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame (starring Theda Bara 
as Esmeralda) screams for recogni- 


movie 


tion at this point. In this, Esmeralda 
married Quasimodo, the hunchback! 
Yes, sir; and what is more, he had an 
operation performed on_ his back, 
just before the ceremony, which 
straightened him out so nicely that 
he wasn’t even  round-shouldered! 
There can be no doubt, I think, that 
for real concentrated “happiness” that 
version of The Hunchback wins the 
hand-tinted Blue Bird. 

But let us return to the past season, 
Gloria Swanson’s Zaza was among 
those pleasant; for, despite the star's 
vivid characterization of wild woman- 
hood, the story whitewashes her com- 
pletely in the end and leaves her as 
pure as a bundle of department store 
snow. Then there was Mary Pick- 
ford’s Rosita, one of the season’s best 
and, up to the climax, most consistent 
pictures. There, however, the dead 
hero comes suddenly to life with a 
jolt (don’t forget that the story wasa 
version of Gardou’s Tosca) that shows 
consistency where to get off. 

And so the story goes! 

A glance at this brief selection of 
what is happening every day in 
darkest Hollywood makes it clear that 
Vanity Fair’s contest—if it is to have 
any wide significance—must do more 
than solve the director’s Romeo and 
Juliet dilemma. It must solve the 
problem of happily ending other plays 
and novels in movie form (read the 
terms of the great contest). 

Nothing must discourage us. Th: 
fact that Nazimova, for instance, 
failed to please the provinces with 
her Unhappy-ending Salome, should 
inspire us with a high resolve to fix 
it up so that it will be a good box- 
office clean-up for, say, Cecil B. 
DeMille. And that would be, as such 
things go, a comparative cinch. All 
one would have to do would be to put 
in a little scene at the bottom of the 
well in which the executioner suddenly 
recognizes John the Baptist as his 
father and palms off a fake wa 
head—which he has stolen from 
Madame ‘Tussaud’s waxworks—0on 
poor unsuspecting Salome. 

Then, after the Dance of the Seven 
Veils, we might have a scene in which 
John the Baptist and Salome af 
married, inside the well, where they 
live happily forever after. 

Yes, it’s just as easy as that. 
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GUESTS! 


THE VERY WORD SUGGESTS FOOD AND MUSIC 


YET IN HOW MANY HOMES IS THE MUSIC EQUAL TO THE DINNER? 


CHUBERT'S friends heard him in their homes, and now 


— you and your friends can hear Schubert's music beauti- 


fully played by great artists in your home. 


The Ampico will delight your guests with the works of the 
great musical composers, played by the greatest artists of the 
piano, on an instrument that has a long-built and carefully 


I[F : SS 
A few of the hundreds of 


guarded reputation as a piano of quality. 
Now — in one instrument the Ampico 
brings to you piano, artist, and repertoire. 


The piano that encases the Ampico is to 
all appearances a beautiful piano and no more. 
Yet the piano which is also an Ampico is in 
no way affected by the Ampico when you 
desire to play it by hand, as no part of the 
playing mechanism remains in contact with 
the keyboard, the pedals or the strings. 


But open a concealed drawer, insert a record- 
ing and toucha button. As if by unseen hands 
your piano plays your favorite music not just 
note for note and time for time, but shading for 





| 
| 








famous artists 
the Ampico brings to you 


TERESA CARRENO 

ETHEL LEGINSKA 

MISCHA LEVITZKI 

JOSEF LHEVINNE 

SERGE] RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 

FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


and playing popular music 
FERDIE GROFE 
J. MILTON DELCAMP 
HENRY LANGE 
VINCENT LOPEZ 
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shading and tone for tone as it was interpreted by the artist who 
made the recording in our laboratory. 


Hear the Ampico 


Hear it at the home of a friend, at a club, or just as freely at the 
store where any of these famous pianos are sold : the Chickering, 
the Knabe, the Haines Bros., the Fischer, the Franklin, the Marshall 


& Wendell, and in Canada the Willis also. 


Note that the Chickering and the Knabe 
are two of the four great pianos in general 
use on the American concert stage. 

All these pianos have been chosen for the 
Ampico because of their ability to do justice 
to its music. Foot-power models, $795. Electric 
power models, $985 to $5000. With freight 
added. Uprights and grands. Your present 
piano will entitle you to an allowance on the 
purchase of an Ampico and there are con- 
venient monthly payments. A book telling 
about the Ampico, its artists and its large 
library of recordings will be sent on request. 
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THE AMPICO CORPORATION : 437 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 














Weill gladly fill 
your order by mail 
if you do not find 
it convenient to 
visit one of our 
stores, 


Gor Gall “Days 


IS Irish hand-knit Pullover, as illustrated, in varied 
colorings of tan and brown is $28.00. The Plus 
Fours are tailored of light-weight tan Camel Hair with 
brown shadow plaid. Scotch Golf Hose in brown and 
fawn mixtures are $9.00. 


1. Acomfortable ribbed sock for 
early fall in tan, fawn and grey 
marl mixtures . . « $1.75 


2. A distinctive pattern in varied 
colors features a sock in tan or 
Senet . 6 + 2 « Baz7s 


4. Walking socks of good weight 
in tan Camel Hair with con- 
trasting check . $5.00 


5. Glen Urquhart plaids distin- 
guish the smart Golf Hose in 
café au lait, tan and grey at $6.50 


3. Light-weight hose with checkered 


pattern in tan and 


New York 


590 Fifth Ave.—306 Fifth Ave. 


58 Nassau St. 


Boston 


402 Boylston St. 


Philadelphia 
1701 Chestnut St. 


grey. . $2.50 


Chicago 
222 No. Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco 
218 Post St. 





Jaeger — Specialists in cApparel of Fine Wool 














VANITY FARR 


Be Yourself, Dearie! 


(Continued from page 54) 


Joun: I certainly am. I’ve been 
evolving a scheme. A Gent’s Auxil- 
iary of the Ladies’ Lucy Stone 
association. 

Peccy: Why not? And you can 
call it The Lucius Stone League. 

Joun: Sub-title: Husbands of Front 
Page Women. Charter members: John 
Barangwanath, Harold Bolster, Reg- 
gie Venable, and J. V. A. W! Slogan: 
Equal rights for men! 

Peccy: Don’t forget Jane Cowl’s 
Adolph Klauber, and Pat Enright, 
who is Mr. Carroll McComas. 

‘Joun: “Own Your Own Name!”— 
How’s that? 

Peccy: Just as good as “Be your- 
self!”—or as bad. Go ahead, if you 
insist. But I warned you—you can 
get tired of being John Weaver. 

JouN: I never have yet. 


Preccy: You have, too. Yov’ye 
been everybody else in everything you 
ever wrote—poems, or short stories, 
or plays, or whatever it is you write, 
You do write, don’t you? 

Joun: Say, for two cents— 

Preccy: Sh-h-h. The announcer js 
getting around to us. Look pretty, 

ToasTMasTER (addressing mult. 
tude of diners): And here we haye 
that charming ‘star of the stage, 
Peggy Wood. 

Peggy rises, smiling sweetly, and 
bows. 

TOasTMASTER (when she is seated 
again): “Ahem!” (roguishly) “And 
this, ladies and gentlemen, is Mis 
Wood’s newly-acquired husband. 

John, completely vanquished ant 
cowed, rises meekly and bows, 


QUICK CURTAIN 


Plays That Were Never Written 


(Continued from sage 37) 


The rarer the fancy it is in him to 
spin, the richer the mind it is his 
business to empty, the more vagrant is 
likely to be the disposition of that 
mind and the more truant the thoughts 
which, with the paper lying white 
and accusing there on the table, will 
stray rather to the open window and 
jaunt mutinously down the road. If 
such immortals as Penrod and Willie 
Baxter and Florence Atwater have 
finally become part of the American 
scene, it is only because Booth Tark- 
ington has shut the window each morn- 
ing and taken a mighty vow that he 
would not look through it until he 
had spent so many hours at his desk. 
And the magnificent tapestry of The 
Old Wives’ Tale was woven only after 
its resisting author had made a com- 
pact with himself to write so many 
hundred words a day before he would 
feel free to step into the garden and 
smell the morning air. 

The most reluctant of them all was 
O. Henry of whose stories it could 
doubtless be truly said that he never 
enjoyed writing a single one. Indeed 
he would reach the point of putting 
words on paper only when he had 
wheedled so much advance payment 
from his editors that he could not 
extract another penny. Each of the 
stories was thus tossed to his ravening 
creditors as the children were thrown 
to the wolves in the legend of the 
Russian sled. When he could see the 
gleaming fangs of his landlord and 
the red eyes of his butcher glowing 
like angry coals in the darkness, he 
would go at last to the barest and 
least distracting of his sundry retreats. 
He would place a resolute chair in 
front of a business-like table. He 
would arrange a neat pile of white 
paper in the middle of that table. He 
would sharpen a half dozen pencils 
and lay them beside the paper. Then, 
when everything was thus ineluctably 


prepared, he would suddenly reach for 
his hat, wander out onto the jostling 
footways of Bagdad and be seen no 
more that day. 

There must have been a little some- 
thing of O. Henry in Shakespeare or 
the most completely expressed of all 
his characters would not have been 
Hamlet, There is probably a little 
something of O, Henry in every writer 
from Mr. Tarkington in the highest 
to the youngest cub on the prowl in 
New York today. Each one of them 
who has a story to write will, before 
he puts down the first word, begin 
work by cleaning his desk with fantas- 
tic care, sorting out old letters and 
even calling up to inquire anxiously 
about something in which he is not 
really interested at all, such as the 
health, say, of Aunt Matilda. 

It is a truancy which whitens the 
temples of magazine editors before 
their time and makes them feel some- 
times that they are but sheep dogs 
nipping at evasive ankles in the herd 
of talent. And because the writing 
even of a Samuel Shipman drama 
involves something of the thinking 
through that makes a good chess 
player, it is the kind of writing which 
is most persistently deferred. Where- 
fore you may guess that the best 
plays are those which have never been 
written at all, That that is true you 
might suspect when you see wit 
what a pang of recognition all writ- 
ing chaps wince while Augustus 
Thomas tells his story of the actor 
who was always going to write 4 
play. His pathway among the lodg- 
ing houses of Manhattan could be 
traced by the sheets of paper left be- 
hind in the table drawer of each room 
he occupied. For each sheet bore evr 
dence of his having started to wor 
again andagain. And each time he got 
no further than this brave beginning: 
Act One, Scene One: A Ruined Garden. 
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A BMInNisTER OF GOOD MUSIC 


HE Estey pipe organ is an eloquent minister of the gospel of good 
music. It has captured the flexibility and massed grandeur of the 
orchestra, the characteristic tone quality of individual instruments, and 
all the moods and strains of music which have unlocked the human 


heart time without end. 


The composite genius of three generations of designers and workmen 
has been expended to make these things possible. This rich heritage 1s 
manifest in every Estey pipe organ. Small wonder, then, with its indi- 
viduality of design, musical volume and tone color, that the Estey pipe 
organ is such a distinctive adjunct to the church. 


The Pipe Organ in the Third Church of Chris, Scientit, at Park Avenue 
and Sixty-third Street, New York City, Is An Estey Organ 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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On the left, are 
illustrated three 
of the other designs 
in" Treasure’’Sol- 
id Silver.Catalogs 
eee of these 

esigns sent at 
your request. 


7 The William 
7 end MaryStyle 


mG Silversmiths ~ (veators of “Distinctive Tableware 


Tea Set in the Adam Style. 


“ ” ° ° Price of 5-piece set $390. With 
Te 0 1 I per Tray (as ittlustrated) $800. 
Ore a5 STERLING 925/1000 Fine 


©The © Jouchstone to SJreasures 


- from the “Past 


ONSIDERING the charm and correctness and social assurance with 

which the gracious hostess of today serves tea, her interest in solid 

silver of authentic period design—notable as it is—is nevertheless 
to be expected. Modern entertaining calls for the highest expression of art 
in all the accessories of the home. 


This period preference owes much of its impuise to the makers of ‘‘Treasure’’ 
Solid Silver. They have been tireless in their quest for design motifs of 
enduring worth. Recognition of their success has been immediate as indi- 
cated by society’s preference for ‘ Treasure” Solid Silver based on the inspired 
Adam, and the William and Mary periods. 


In either of these two famous “Treasure” Solid Silver patterns you will find 
new heights of silver beauty. Both have, as well, a touchstone quality that 
brings out every lurking latent beauty in other home treasures of the past. 
Like these prized furnishings, ““Treasure’”’ Solid Silver ministers to the high de- 
sire for fine things finely wrought. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CoO. 


A < 16 KENWOOD STREET 





GREENFIELD a, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Glass ~ the new, refreshing note in decoration 


There is scarcely a room in the home which let your choice be a pair of sparkling Steuben 
Steuben Glass docs not make more expres- perfume bottles or a capacious powder box, 
sive of good taste. The severe console table All these lovely things, and others cqually 
is enlivened by the warming touch of Steuben useful, are biswa and modeled by honest 
Cerise Ruby . . . the lamp base problem is handcraft, in graceful shapes and rare color- 
happily solved by a glorious Cobalt Aurene ings. Each “original Steuben piece bears 
vase of simple contour. the signature Stevben, which identifies it to 


Table service assumes a festive air when the purchaser. 


Steuben plates and quaint goblets glow in At glass and china shops, department stores, 
pools of soft light cast from slender candle- gift and jeweler shops, you will find many 
sticks... and if you are secking the final Steuben designs very appropriate for gifts 

touch of daintiness for your dressing table, and quitesureto be welcomed by the recipient. 


Write to Department F, and we will send you 
/ ‘ : f : . “ae 
a little suggestion book to aid you in selection 


SIEUBEN GLASS 


Blown & Modeled at SYEUBEN FURNACES, CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N.Y. 
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Useful things for the dressing ~ cigarette 
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PRECISION 
Everyone admires the dignity of 
the Lincoln's outward beauty, but 
only those of advanced technical 
understanding fully appreciate the 

~ marvel of its mechanical perfection 

X LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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Official Government 
Observatory Awards 


At U. S. Naval Observatory—Wash- 
ington: 144 passed and accepted 
for torpedo boat service, since 1916. 
In 1922 trial out of ten accepted, 
nine were Longines. 


At Geneva Observatory —Switzerland: 
Result of 1924 trial shows Longines 
obtained first prize of series and 
ten first and second prizes. 


In 1923 Longines obtained one 
first prize of series and ten addi- 
tional first and second prizes. 


At Neuchatel Observatory — Switzer- 
land: 365 awards in International 
Contests, since 1905. 


At Kew Teddington Observatory — 
England: 132 awards in Interna- 
tional Contests, since 1910. (1918 
year’s record forbest performance. | 
Since 1919 every Longines Watch 
submitted passed trial with men- 
tion especially good.” 





What you could not 
buy in any other watch 


There is an honored reputation, in every country 
in the world, that has been won over long years, 
by the Longines Watch. 


That reputation goes with every Longines Watch 
no matter how low the price. 


It includes “observatory” accuracy as a matter of 
course, and beauty as a living heirloom put into 
Longines Watches by men whose fathers and 
grandfathers were artists in watch design. 


The men and women who carry Longines Watches 
know the pride that comes from an accurate watch, 
a beautiful watch and one the world “delights to 
honor.” 


Here, then, is the perfect gift—the watch you should 
carry yourself. 


Many styles at prices from $35. to $1,000. At good 
jewelers. Write for illustrated booklet. 


A. WITTNAUER COMPANY 
Estatlished 1866 
MONTREAL PARIS 


NEW YORK GENEVA 
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HE piano of today —the Duo-<Art 
—is priceless in what it brings to 
the home. 
Through it all music comes. Music from 
the concert stage, the opera, the musi- 
cal comedy, the cabaret is gathered by 
this great instrument and brought to 
the fireside. 

Every musical whim, or mood, or 
need, it lavishly supplies. 

For the quiet hour, beautiful gems 
of harmony—tender old ballads, popular 
tavorites of today, or long ago, and 


_. + even hymns. 





























For the dance. ll the latest hits— 

a ’ sparkling synco- 
pations, smooth, 
flowing waltzes, 
enticing tangoes 
and fox-trots. 





Now a famous dance artist is playing with the incomparable skill and rhythm that 
make both dancing and listening a sheer delight 









The 
Aeolian 
Company, 
Aeolian Hall, 
New York, N.Y. 
Dept. B-10 


Please send catalog of Duo- 
Art Reproducing Piano. 
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For serious entertainment, or study, 
the classic masterpieces—the great 
majestic compositions which only mas- 
ters can play and which are the never- 
dying art treasures of the music-world. 


Or to meet accompanimental needs, 
tor solo and chorus singing, or instru- 
ment, the best accompaniments played 
by those famous for their gift in this 
direction. 

* * * 

The Duo-Art furnishes not simply 
music, but nnusic of a peculiarly precious 
sort—the living creations of rare genius. 

Comes to the Duo-Art Recording 
Piano, Ignace Paderewski and plays his 
exquisite Minuet. A marvel! The whole 
lovely performance 1s caught —is indel- 
ibly recorded for all time. A master 
music-rol! has been made by his own 
fingers. 

From this master roll countless 
othersare made. Henceforth, all whoown 
the Duo-Art may enjoy the wondrous 
privilege ot hearing Paderewski’s very 
self. 

And others. Pianists of varied 
talents—great concert pianists, cele- 
brated dance artists, leading accompa- 
nists— all contribute. The music-rolls 
for the Duo-Art are swift messengers 
who summon to your instrument any 
pianist you may choose to hear. 

This is not merely to have music. It 
is to have such music as the public of the 
world pays millions annually to hear. 
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The Royal Academy of Music 
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A Few of the greui 
Educational Institutions using 


the DUO-ART 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
London 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


ndon 
PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 
SACRED oes OF MUSIC, 


ome 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURT 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 
DAYTON CONSERVATORY 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL 
URSULINE ACADEMY, N. Y. 
LORETTA ACADEMY, KansasC ity 
GOODWYN INSTITUTE, Memphis 
KNOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Ii. 
GIRAD COLLEGE, Phila. 
HENLEY-CASPAR SCHOOL, D.C. 
GIRST een otra nel H. I. 


MARY LYON SCHOOL, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, 
Painesville, O. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY, 
Oberlin, Ohio 
ST. MARY OF THE WOODs, 

Terre Haute, 


Ind. 
MONTCLAIR NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Montclair, N.J. 


The following City School Systems 
are using The DUO-ART in 
their daily work. 


NEW YORK ATLANTIC CIT 

PHILADELPHIA PASSAIC, N. J. 

CINCINNATI HARTFORD 

L0S ANGELES YONKERS,N.Y. 

KIRMINGHAM OAKLAND, CAL. 

KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
PITTSBURGH 








The National Conservatuire 


The Eastman School of Music 
ONLON OF PARIS ROCHESTER 


And now who by their own example point you to the Duo-Art? 
Who recommend it as the one instrument of its nature you should own? 

Who but the supreme authorities in music—those who have reached 
its summit and gained international renown as teachers of the art. 


Glance at the accompanying list of Conservatories and Educational 
Institutions, where the Duo-Art is in daily practical use to aid these 
teachers — to show by actual example how various compositions should 
be performed according to the views of this or that great artist. 


What honor for the Duo-Art! What unassailable evidence of its 
marvelous ability and superior endowments! Its selection by such famous 
and conservative institutions as the National Conservatoire of Paris, the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, and the others listed is such a 
proof of leadership and value as to close the question. 


Back of the Duo-Art—back of your decision to have one of these 
instruments in your home for what it brings of entertainment and music 
culture—and back of you in choosing the instrument which those best 
qualified to criticize and appraise have chosen—is a weight of authority 
such as nothing beside can equal. 


Whether you buy the Duo- Art for entertainment solely or for enter- 
tainment plus the extraordinary help it is in studying music, you have 
an instrument endorsed by the foremost musical authorities of the world. 

* * * 

The Duo-Art has a keyboard to play like any other piano. It 
reproduces by means of special rolls made by an artist playing it by hand. 
It may be purchased in Grand or Upright form. And comes either 
electrically or foot-impelled. 


Duo- Arts cost from $695 upward. Purchasable on moderate monthly 
payments. Use accompanying coupon to secure catalog. 
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CSeLOTHING. 


Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


This Establishment has been 
Operated Continuously for 
more than a Hundred Years 
and is still in the Control of the 
Direct Descendants of the 
Founders 


Our Representative 
will visit the following cities 
during the season to 
take orders for 
Ready-made Clothing 
Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 
for Men and Boys 
Trunks, Bags, Leather Goods 
and Liveries 


If you will write us, mentioning Vamity Fair, we shall be glad to 
let you know the dates on which he will be in the city nearest you. 


ANNAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 


ATLANTA New Haven 
BALTIMORE NorroLk 
BurraLo OMAHA 
Cuicaco PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI PirrsBURGH 


PRINCETON 
PROVIDENCE 


CLEVELAND 
CoLUMBUS 


Daas RicHMoND 
DETROIT RocHESTER 
Fort WorTH r. Louts 
HarTFORD Sr. Pau. 
INDIANAPOLIS SAVANNAH 
Kansas City SYRACUSE 
LAWRENCEVILLE ToLEbo 
LovIsvILLE Tusa 


WASHINGTON 
WILMINGTON 


MeEmpPHis 

MILWAUKEE 
We are Manufacturing Retailers only. Established 1818. We have 
no agents except our own Travelling Salesmen and we maintain no 
branches ef cur New York Store except our Stores in 


BOSTON & NEWPORT 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Formal Translations of Jazz 


(Continued from page 90) 


has been preceded by the facts, that 
I am asking for something to be done 
that is already a fait accompli. Jean 
Cocteau has written a ballet, Boeuf 
sur le Toit, for the Fratellini in which 
they displayed unexpected qualities as 


genial as those which the circus 
had already made familiar. Blaise 


Cendrars was probably originally re- 
sponsible for the Création du Monde, 
for which he derived the text from 
some twenty Negro  cosmogonical 
legends, and for which Darius Mil- 
haud did the music, Fernand Léger 
the decorations, masks and costumes, 
both depending upon African sources. 
(The dances were said to be 
African in inspiration, but they were 
so tamely and insipidly done by the 
Swedes, that it is hard to say what 
they were.) The Ballets Suédois also 
have produced Within the Quota, by 
Gerald Murphy and Cole Porter, a 
sophisticated and satirical piece, im- 
mediately dependent upon American 
sources. And a few years ago John 
Ald.n Carpenters Krazy Kat Ballet 
was produced at the Town Hall, with 
Alolph Bohm as the Kat. 

I have included here every ballet of 
th: existence of which I am aware 
which scems to offer any suggestion as 
to how native material may be used in 
the creation of an American Ballet. 


also 


Fashions 


Cocteau’s ballet, which I have not 
seen, but which I am told did bring 
out new qualities in the famous clowns 
of the Cirque Médrano, may indicate 
some of the possibilities which lie jp 
the diversion of our unspoilt come. 
dians to the uses of comic poetry, 
Création du Monde did show, in spite 
of the paleness of Borlin’s dancing 
and the disappointing mildness of 
Milhaud’s music at the most intense 
moments, exactly the right way to 
proceed with legendary material and 
savage art, whether African or Ameri. 
can. Of the ballets by Americans, | 
can only say that both were interesting 
and neither successful. 

It is the presence of hundreds of 
dancers to whom these rhythms are 
native, and who in sheer expertness 
are not to be surpassed, even by the 
Russians, that makes one believe that 
an American Ballet is possible. If it 
ever comes into existence, it will, } 
am convinced, be because someone has 
sen in them, and in the grotesque 
rhythms of comedians like W. C. 
Fields and Leon Errol, the begin. 
nngs, the beginnings not the end, of 
an art that is formal and complete. 
If it is not done we shall have missed 
a pleasure which nothing else could 
give, certainly nothing that is to be 
found now. 


in Visual Imagery 


(Continued from page 50) 


frivolous and voluptuous variety we 
should attribute the form and features 
of the charmers who smile at us out 
of the pages of the Vie Parisienne. 
But what the Romantics themselves 
beheld is another question. Their 
good angels, we may be sure, would 
owe nothing to the Italian primitives, 
since the Italian primitives were re- 
garded, at that time, as merely bar- 
barous. More likely they would wear 
the delicious forms invented by Guido 
Reni or Carlo Dolci. As for the less 
exalted spirits—their likeness can be 
seen in any of Etty’s charming com- 
positions. Delicious creatures, with 
sleek hair, egg-shaped fac’s, cham- 
pagne bottle shoulders and a nudity 
the more prettily voluptuous in our 
since we cannot imagine this 
pure, egg-faced type of the earlier 
nineteenth century as being anything 
but copiously and flowingly clothed. 

Our visualizations from the works 
of earlier writers than the Romantics 
diverge even more widely from their 


eyes 


original imaginings. The case of 
animals is an obvious example. When 
an ancient autho: wrote of lions, 0: 
elephants, or ‘fretful porpentines’, he 
had before his mind’s eye the visi» 
of fantastic, improbable, and _posi- 
tively heraldic beasts. Not only weic 
their shapes extraordinary, but thei: 
moral and allegorical qualities, a 
laid down in the pages of th: 
Bestiary, were even striking. 
To us, familiar from earliest child- 
hood with menageries and zoologica! 
gardens, the most far-fetched beast: 
are just ordinary animals, like dog: 
or sheep. It is only by an effort of 
will and on condition that we posses 
a certain amount of historical know!- 
edge that we can conjure up anything 
remotely ‘resembling the rich and 
complex imagery that was evoked, 
shall we say, in Shakespeare’s mind 
by the word ‘pelican’ or ‘panther’. 
The surprising thing is that ancient 
literature should still mean as much 
to us as it does, 
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EN of good appearance wear 

clothes that are good all through. 
They like the rich effect of Skinner 
linings and they like their extraordinary 
wearing quality. They know that by 
specifying Skinner’s Satin in their suits 
and overcoats they have the most dur- 
able satin made. 


In purchasing garments ready-to-wear, 
look for the Skinner label shown below. 
In ordering from a merchant tailor, 
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Ain't that Hell 

In the hard-boiled shade 

O* the Liberty Bell? 

It is to weep, 

And it is to laff, 

When you've got a thirst that would 
suit a giraffe; 

When the cotton in your mouth 

Would support the South 

For a season and a half of Texas 
drouth— 

Yes, it would, 

Sure, it would— 

Keep ’em in cotton, and keep ’em 
good! 

And you think, think, think, 

That you can’t get a drink 

Of the old stuff, sure stuff, 

Cold stuff,pure stuff;— 

Can't get a drink to ease that pain 

From Portland, Ore. to Portland, 
Maine-- 

Ain't that enough 

To make you curse 

Till the devil comes and gets you 

For better or worse?— 

Miichener, Pilsener, Pabst or Piel, 

Come on up, devils, and grab me by 
the heel! 

—— days before they passed that 
aw-— 

Those were the wet days, 

Never fret days, 

Come - on - boys 
get - set days— 

A man had use for a palate and a 
jaw; 

Yes, he did, 

Sure, he did, 

Yankee, Dago, Roundhead, Yid. 

I want ‘em back! 

Sure, I do! 


- and - we'll - all 








SELVAGE 


Light wines, beer, 

And the hard stuff, too! 

I don’t want that hooch no more; 

I don’t want to sneak through no 
side-door— 

By Mumbo-Jumbo, 

God of the Congo, 

Pve got a thirst and I’m getting sore! 

I've got a thirst 

And I've got the price, 

And I want to hear the tinkle 

Of the twinkling ice; 

Open them doors, 

Polish them rails; 

Shake me up a dozen 

Of your best cocktails- 

Hoop-la, 

Hoop-la, 

Hoop-la, hoop! 

Pm going to the devil 

And I don’t give a whoop! 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 
By Epcar LEE MASsTERS 


ROM the time I was thirty until 
I died at eighty-two, 

I was the town drunkard. 

People said so, freely to my face, 














(Continued from page 40) 


And I was often sober encugh to hea 
them. 

Besides, the children used to tell me 

What their elders said about me— 

“Everybody says you're the town 
drunkard, Lem.” 

Then they would add, in their sweet 
childish trebles, 

“We're going to be town drunkards 
too, when we grow up, Lem— 

It’s the only life.” 


That's the kind of influence I had 

In a town where I might have been 
respected— 

An honest dry-goods clerk, 

Or a brakeman on the railroad, 

Or, with a little application, a book. 
keeper for Lymph and Blumph, 
the chicken-feed merchants:— 

I knew Lymph, and he would have 
given me a chance. 

Booze did it! 

I wouldn't work regularly, 

But I got on somehow— 

I took a job now and then, 

And a few sympathetic souls gave me 
a lift when I didn’t. 

I was happy; 

I saw snakes, sometimes, 

But they never bit me. 

I saw chorus-girls, too, 

And they never bit me, either. 

Well, 

I felt fine: 

Slept like a top, had a spring in my 
legs, 

Ate like a deacon, even when I was 


boiled. 


But I knew I shouldn't have felt as 
fine as I did— 

I knew my liver was hardening, 

And my kidneys were working like 
a Central American republic, 

And my stomach couldn't digest fa- 
rina or lettuce 

Without looking for sympathy. 

I knew I was all gone inside, 

Even if I didn’t feel it, 

And it worried me. 

Booze did it! 

It worries me now to think how sick 
I've been for fifty years 

And didn’t know it! 

My God, what if something had hap- 
pened to me! 


Then Prohibition came, 

And everything was different here. 

They enforced it strictly, : 

And you couldn't get a drink o. 
watered shellac for love or money. 

Well, I became sober and respectable, 

And began to worry 

About the good times I had had, 

And didn’t deserve, 

And all the pains came out 

From my insides 

And finished me ’ 

In the eighty-second year of my life. 

And I'm _ better off. 

That's what Prohibition did. 

And I wish it had come sooner. 





VANITY FAR 


If The Poets Took Sides On Prohibition 
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THE “PADDOCK” 
In light and heavy weight 
novelty cloths 








HE stamp of authentic 
English origin is plainly 
apparent in the correct 





styling, superior craftsmanship, 
and exclusively patterned fabrics of 
Maenson Exclusia Clothes for Men. 
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Miss --- and Mr. « « « ! 


(Continued from page 63) 


Would you permit me to call you 

‘Cecily’? —or do you prefer ‘Rosalys’?” 
She got by with her conscience right 

neatly by sighing: , 

“Nobody else calls me Rosalys. 
That shall be your name for me, Mr. 
—Mr.—Mr.—Mr.—shall I say 
‘Stuart’? or do you prefer ‘Plantag- 
enet??” 

“Oh, please,” he groaned, clutching 
her hand as if she had reached it 
down to him from a height just in 
time to save him from drowning, 
“Please call me Plantagenet.” 

It was not long till Rosalys was 
“Lisa” and then Mona Lisa! And 
Plantagenet wads soon changed to 
“Tadgie”. But mostly they resorted 
to “dear-ree”, to “dearest”, to “doll- 
ing”, “my soul”, “my own, my only” 
and finally to that most exclusive of 
endearments, “my own ownest only 
onliest”’. 

Ida dwelt now in the sixth heaven 
and would have gone on up if Stuart’s 
courtship had included just one thing 
more—a proposal of marriage. He 
treated her with the greatest respect, 
even though he was a bit rough in 
the clinches and was inclined to bite 
his way out of her half-Nelsons. He 
spoke much of going through life in 
a canoe with her. But he never said 
“parson” once. 

Ida’s time and funds were draw- 
ing to a close and her wardrobe was 
growing so familiarly repetitious that 
she was finally driven to the un- 
maidenly recourse of discussing 
matrimony as the ideal state. Stuart 
agreed with her ardently but still he 
evaded a discussion of the time, the 
church and the girl. At last she had 
to let him know more or less bluntly 
that when they were married she 
would be the old-fashionedest of 
wives. 

This cast him into a glow of such 
rapture that she knew his intentions 
honourable. Indeed, he cried out at 
the bottom of his lungs: 

“Do you mean that you would 
actually consent to be my wife? MY 
—WIFE?” 

“Oh, Tadgie,” she breathed, “Noth- 
ing would give me more pride than 
to bear your name.” 

Strangely and abruptly his bliss 
vanished like a bursten bubble leaving 
a slight taste of soap. He went very 
solemn and kissing both her hands, 
dropped a tear on each. Then he 
asked if he might see her after dinner, 
and left her. 

Tda wondered and wondered, but 
hope bade her not to despair. She 
dressed with more than hee unusual 
taste and blessed the French for their 
genius in glorifying a woman’s ap- 
pearance. That immoral nation might 
not be famous for making a woman 
do her best but it certainly made her 
/ook her best. 

As she bedecked herself for her 
lover’s delight, Ida was overcome 
with a mingling of fear and remorse. 
Was she dealing honestly by this 
noblest specimen of God’s handicraft? 
Had she a right to bind that soul of 
honour with a pledge under a false 
name? Would a proposal of marriage 
made to Cecily Rosalys Leigh hold 
when the proposer learned that her 
real, her intensely realistic name, was 
Ida Could she sue him for 





breach of promise without disclosing 
her real name to a horrified world? }; 
never occurred to her that no news. 
paper would dare to print her name x 
all. 

But she did not dwell on mercenary 
thoughts or dream of compulsion, ~ 

Her problem was: Could she truly 
love a man and betray his confidence 
so cruelly? If she deceived him aboy 
her bad name before marriage, could 
he trust her to keep a good name 
afterward? 

No. She must make the _hideoys 
confession tonight. She had read 
many novels and seen several movie; 
wherein a woman divulged to her 
lover her shame. They were usually 
called, “Should a Woman Tell?”, |; 
was made evident that the truth wasa 
dangerous plaything, but it usually 
came out all right. ; 

The confessions cf those fictional 
heroines, however, usually amounted 
almost to boasts: they had merely in- 
dulged in careless love-children, or 
early betrayals, in short, in the pretty 
little missteps of pretty little feet, 
But Ida’s shame was hereditary, crass, 
and odious, 

Still, she and Stuart must build their 
happiness on a foundation of truth, 
and a divorce case would broadcast 
her name as painfully as a breach of 
promise suit. So she made up her 
mind to give her lover a fair warning 
of the grim worst. 

She went down to the dining 
room dressed to the nines—or at least 
to the sixes. She and her adoring 
Stuart dined together and danced to- 
gether in a golden mist. Then Stuart 
asked her to stroll out on the board- 
walk. This made her heart race, for 
he plainly meant business. 

He led her to a dark spot and asked 
her to sit on the beach where the 
moonlight sparkled on the dancing 
sand-fleas. Stuart seemed to be even 
more jumpy than they and Ida could 
only wait and wonder in silence. She 
listened to the drum-rolls of the long 
surf for half an hour or so before 
he could speak. At last . he began in 
a hoarse and constrained tone: 

“Mona my Lisa, nothing on earth 
would make me so happy as to call 
you my little wifie. But—” 

“But?” she echoed, with chill mis- 
givings. 

“Yes—but” he groaned. “I have a 
wretched confession to make. When 
you have heard me out, you may no 
care to place your little white hand in 
mine.” 

Being well-read in fiction, Ida has- 
tened to reassure him: 

“Oh, I know what men are— 
vaguely. I know that you must have 
lived—whatever that means. I didn’t 
expect you to be a—a—whatever the 
word is for a man of that sort—3 
‘saint’, I guess it is. But your present 
and future are all I want. Your past 
is your own, dearest dear.” i 

“But darlingest darling,” he inter- 
posed, “I have no past. I have never 
—that is, I have preserved myself fer 
you just as I knew you would want 
me to be.” 

This was a little disappointing, but 
Ida bore up under it bravely. Oné 
cannot have everything in a husband. 
This was not all, however, for he 

(Continued on page ! 06) 
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to Yourville”’ 
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and gold cigarettes— Your- 
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have brought Churchill 
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Miss --- and Mr. «««! 


(Continued from page 104) 


went on with much agitation: 

“The fault I want to confess is not 
my own. I could not help myself. I 
—j—* 

He was so distraught and wrung 
his hands so pitifully that Ida ex- 
claimed: 

“I don’t expect you to be faultless. 
My sweet, I, too, have a confession to 
make—a terrible confession that may 
end your wish to marry me at once 
and forever.” 

“Rosalys!”” he gasped, “You don’t 
mean—” 

“Not at all,” she sighed. “I, too, 
have preserved myself for your love. 
I am all that you could want me to be, 
except for one thing.” 

“Tell me, what is it? You didn’t— 
you haven’t—” 

“No, sweetness, it is nothing that I 
ever did. It is, like the confession you 
want to make, something that is not 
my fault, something that I cannot 
help.” 

“In heaven’s name,” he moaned, 
“tell me the worst!” 

“My name is not Rosalys Leigh.” 

“Oh, God!” he whispered, with a 
look of maniac fear. Then his dread 
was mitigated a little, as he asked 
eagerly: 

“You mean that you have merely 
found it necessary to take an alias on 
account of some little whim that the 
coarse police insist on misunderstand- 
ing? After all, as you said to me, 
your past is past and I do not ask to 
share it.” 

“Oh, if it were only some crime!” 
she sobbed. “One can atone for one’s 
own sins, but not for the sins of one’s 
parents, can one?” 

Terrifying ideas came to him, for 
one reads such awful things nowadays 
about medical matters. 

“Wat sins did your parents com- 
mit:’’ ae demanded, then added as an 
afterthought, “my blessedest beloved.” 

Ida hesitated a long while before 
she could speak. But at last she outed 
with it: 

“Stuart, my angel, I am not—I am 
a—my father is not, as I led you to 
believe, a banker, but a—a butcher.” 

She waited in trepidation a long 
while before her lover spoke. Then 
he said: 

“Oh, is that all? Why, my father is 
a baker. Our child will be a candle- 
stick maker, I suppose.” And he 
laughed so cheerily that she also 
laughed. 

“We'll name him Stuart Tudor 
Junior, if he’s a boy,” she faltered, 
with a blush in her voice. And he 
laughed back: 

“And if it’s a girl, we'll give it its 
motherkin’s most beautiful name— 
Rosalys Leigh.” 


Before she quite realized it, the vain 
and ancient protest in Ida’s hean 
found voice: 

“But I tell you my name is no 
Rosalys Leigh. My name is—my hate. 
ful name is—” She simply could not 
say it. She began to weep, and fell 
over into his arms sobbing like a hur 
child. He comforted her with caresg: 
and finally with a dazing effort to 
reassure her, he said: 

“Whatever your name may be, it 
can’t be so bad as mine.” 

“But I think Stuart Tudor jis , 
beautiful name!” she wailed. 

“So do I,” he said. “That is why 
I chose it, because I could not bear to 
use my own name, the most odious 
name on earth.” 

“No name could be as unspeakable 
as mine!” she stormed. 

“IT am not afraid of it. Tell me 
what it is, soul of my soul! I hope it 
is so bad that you will be glad to 
change to mine, but I doubt it.” 

“Pd be willing to change my name 
to anything,” she grovelled, “but even 
you would hesitate to have it an. 
nounced in the papers that you were 
leading to the altar a bride named— 
named—” 

“Named what, light of my life?” 

2 !” she muttered ghastily. 

He felt for a moment as if he had 
overheard a nice lady forgetting her- 
self, thinking that no one was about, 
Especially as she broke her name to 
him in a kind of stifled shriek. But 
after a moment of difficult recovery, 
he said in the tone of a family doctor: 

“That is a very un-pretty name, | 
admit, my angel. But you should hear 
mine! My real name—and I daren’t 
change it because I have a rich uncle 
who has threatened to cut me off with- 
out a cent if I discard the good old 
name of—of—oh, I can’t say it.” 

“Go on,” said Ida. “I told you 
mine.” 

“Yes, but—oh, great heaven, my 
name and your name put together are 
simply unprintable, _ unthinkable. 
Good night and Good bye, my be- 
loved, but unattainable. Farewell, 
forever!” 

And he was up and away, or at 
least starting away, when she clutched 
at him, insisting: 

“But you haven’t told me your 
name.” 

“It is—it is—oh; you’re too young 
to know.” 

And he ran wildly up the beach, 
getting his feet wet and not heeding it, 
while she sank in a heap till the rising 
tide drove her back to the boardwalk 
and her hotel. 

To this day she does not know what 
his real name was. And neither do I. 

It must have been quite a name. 
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Copyright 1924 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
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John F. Wilkins Residence, Washington, D.C. 
J. H. De Sibour, Architect 





“The strength of a nation is in the homes of the people” 
—Mrs. SIGOURNEY 


cA Home Well Built 


UILDERS of the better class of residences 

today show an increasing desire to use 
both on the interior and exterior of their 
homes, only the best materials available. ““The 
best” in this case does not mean the costliest 
nor the most showy, but products in which 
the price is proportionate with quality. 


Indiana Limestone provides exterior walls 
that have the sturdy qualities of the hills from 
which the stone is quarried. The passing of 
the years cannot dull its beautiful coloring nor 
impair its absolute soundness. 


And for interiors, Indiana Limestone is be- 
ing used extensively for fire-places and mantels 
where it produces an air of richness and dis 
tinction. It may be beautifully carved, or is 
equally effective when no ornamentation is 
desired. 


peas 
The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material 
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™ 


Our handsomely illustrated book- 
let showing this country’s finest Indiana 
Limestone homes sent upon request. 
Address, Indiana Limestone Quarry- 
men’s Ass’n., Box 757, Bedford, Ind. 
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Sportocasins 


TRADE MARK 







Supreme for 
real Gol) 


“ Piping Rock” 
Pattern 
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i you're a golfer—man 
A or woman—you should 
have the new Sportocasin 
story, “Tepee To Tee.” 
May we send it? 


CS Os 


Css 


> 
i 
> 
“ AKE a lesson from good golfers—and make 
( sure your eel are comfortable for the entire 
> 


distance you go in every round of golf. The 
fellows who shoot near par are as fussy about 
their foot-comfort as they are about their clubs. 


Slip into a pair of Sportocasins and note how 
you instantly forget your feet and concentrate 
wholly on your shots! Play as many holes as 
you want to. Climb all the side-hills and trudge 
over all the rocks and rough roads you have to. 
Your feet—held snugly in the smooth moccasin 
forepart (without inner sole) and supported by 
the ‘‘lift” of the patented arch construction— 
will give vou perfect contentment. 





Good golf needed Sportocasins. They have 
become a regular and important part of the 
plaving equipment of thousands ot Country 
Club men and women who realize that accurate 
golf shots never accompany tired or distressed 
feet; that perfect form on the links consists 
primarily of physical fitness for strenuous walk- 
ing. 


Sportocasin leathers and workmanship match 
the excellence of the shoe’s unique principle 
itself. The lasts are scientifically correct. The 
hand-building of the genuine moccasin features 
is fine craftsmanship. The bottoms—English 
crepe rubber or Oak leather with steel studs— 
are the best that can be produced. 
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Your Dinner Suit— 
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For good looks Sportocasins meet every re- 
quirement of appreciative people. They show 
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their quality in every construction detail. FRoM 
“DIAGONSHIRE’”’ THE NEW DIAGONAL FABRIC aChc 

, True to the tradition of the dinner jacket, yet pleasantly in accord lacy 
Made in several patterns and with the youthful clamor for the more zestful modes, “ Diagon- becor 
leathers. Sold only by highest- shire,” the new diagonal weave has become the accepted thing. asa 

class dealers—or, if you send an iliac abate dei cma ’ 

outline of your stockinged foot, - ic a Saal inner suits o meer as —_ the diagona USS 
we guarantee you correct fit motif running throughout the luxurious linings as well as the glean 

by mail body material are found where men of discernment foregather. Here 
“Diagonshire” is exclusively a Scheyer fabric—it will be copied | great 
of course—but Scheyer patrons will again sound the premiere. undet 
THE SPORTOCASIN CO. |) | ia 
TRADE MARK | Instrr 
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AT HIS STEIN WAY > 




















SITE 


From under those miraculous hands 
aChopin Nocturne ripples in delicate, 
lay perfection. A Liszt Rhapsody 
becomes a thing of glamour and 
passion. A shadowy theme from De- 
bussy assumes delectable contours, 
slams with cool, floating light. 
Here speaks the immortal genius of 
great composers. And here, also, 
under the touch of a master pianist, 
speaks the glorious voice of a great 
ltstrument—the Steinway. Long ago 
Hofmann chose the Steinway as the 
one perfect medium for his art. 
Rachmaninoff knows how exquisitely 


found emotion. 


NWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


5 
Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, STEINWAY HALL 
1og East Fourteenth Street, New York 


it interprets a subtle nuance of a pro- imperious demands. Levitzki, Cortot, 
Paderewski knows Grainger—these are but a few of the 
how magnificently it responds to his celebrated pianists who, if only sin- 


cerely artistic motives are involved, 
invariably choose the Steinway. 

To meet the requirements and acous- 
tic conditions of every home, the 
Steinway is made in numerous styles 
and sizes. Each embodies all the 
Steinway principles and ideals. And 
each returns to those who buy it, 
not only unending pleasure and 
delight, but the definite gift of 
permanence. You need never buy 
another piano. 





THE FISK TIRE COMPANY 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Something every man will 
learn sooner or later 


You are going to take up the matter of wearing a 
strap watch one of these days. And it will happen 
very soon. More and more men are wearing them. 


Your principal reason will be the convenience 
of the thing. 


It’s the most convenient way to tell time. In 
summer when you shed your waistcoat—in winter 
when you keep your coats buttoned—in the 
middle of the night—you have the time before 
you always at a glance. 


With the Hamilton Strap Model you have the 
correct time kept by a‘watch with an established 
reputation for Railroad Accuracy. It is a good, 
conservative model, that looks right on a man. 
Try one on at your jeweler’s. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 
Send for copy of our new ‘‘Timekeeper’’ 


The 15th green at the Skokie Country 
Club, Glen Coe, Illinois, where the 
_ U. S. Open Championship was 
played. 





smilton Tate 


The Watch of Tyailroad Accuracy 




















The London 


The two-button LONDON (three- 
button, it isthe REGENT) shows a new 
style trend. The coat has wide shoulders, 
clearly defined waist, and fits snugly at 
the hips. 


This newest Hickey-Freeman style, 
while not exclusively for men of the ath- 
letic type, is welcomed by them for its 
easy fit across the shoulders. 


At leading stores 
throughout the country 


Hickey-Freeman Ga. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 
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Suggestions 
for Fall 


Soft, warm pull-over sweaters from 
Scotland in the new horizontal 
stripe effects are the most comfort- 
able as well as the smartest apparel 
for these Fall days on the links 


$14.50 
Tweed Knickers, also imported 

$10.50 
Plaid Woolen Golf Hose . $7.50 





A cap is something to be 
proud of when made from 
tweeds of such colors and 
quality as imported by Mc- 


Cutcheon’s . . . $3.00 


Imported Golf Hose in various 
weights knitted from selected 
wools. Plain legs with fancy 
tops in several color combina- 
tions. . . $4.50to 10.50 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Our Shopping-by-Mail Service 
will promptly furnish the 
above articles or any infor- 
mation desired about other 
McCutcheon merchandise. 


Registered 
U. S. Pat. Off. 
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No matter what kind of 
sweater a man needs— 
light or heavy, jacket or 
the sleeveless, vest-type 
—he will find the best 
of importations from 
famous Scottish houses 
at McCutcheon’s. 
$10.50 to 35.00 


Jacket Sweaters (left) at 
$12.00 


Sweater Vests (shown 
below) . . . $10.50 





Established 
1855 





ames McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 











VANITY FAIR 


The Contessions of a Social Parasite 


(Continued from page 48) 


was joyously effusive. What was I 
doing? Where was I staying? He 
volleyed his questions, not waiting 
for a reply, ending with a demand 
that I lunch with him forthwith, I 
accepted, for I had immediately 
noticed a change in Freddy’s manner 
which puzzled me. He was the same 
and not the same. It finally dawned 
on me that the reason was that here 
in Newport Freddy was on his own 
stamping ground. He belonged. He 
and his family hadn’t a fraction of 
the Lemkin’s millions but they were 
It. And Freddy knew it. It radiated 
from him. His way of calling the 
head-waiters by name, the way he 
ordered lunch, all this had the per- 
fect blend of culture and rudeness 
ethat is the hall-mark of the real thing. 

My visit to the Winthrops, which 
followed, was the beginning of my 
great social success. I have climbed 
far beyond them now but I shall 
never forget their kindness in their 
humble little cottage where I met so 
many useful people and from which 
I rose to heights higher than I had 
dared dream of. 


FINANCE 


A natural question might be, how 
did I finance my operations? The 
answer is simple. I have already 
pointed out my attitude towards bills. 
A mere nod from Freddy gave me 
the run of the Newport haberdashers 
and my accounts with them are still 
open, as far as I know, though they 
have not written to me for the last 
twelve years. 

What cash I needed for personal 
use I always used to borrow. I never 
made the social mistake of trying to 
pay these loans back. Nothing so 
marks a man as a boor as that. When 
your real patrician borrows a hundred 
dollars it is with no thought of re- 
turning it. He knows that if you are 
really one of the brotherhood, you 
will get yours from the next man, 
and so on. To make a note of a 
debt of this sort is vulgar. It puts 
friendship on a business basis. 

So with debts contracted at cards. 
There are always a few outsiders in a 
game who insist on paying their debts. 
There is a ridiculous expression they 
use about a gambling debt being “a 
debt of honour”, or something of that 
sort. This is tosh. A debt can never 
be more than a debt. If you don’t pay 
it, perhaps somebody else will; and 
if nobody does, why the debt stands 
and there youare. Honour has nothing 
to do with it. At any rate that is the 
theory I always worked on as long 
as it was useful. When I won, I 
collected, whenever I could, even 
though I looked down on the man 
who was foolish enough to pay me; 
when I lost I wrote it down in a little 
book and every few days I would lose 
the book and start a new one. How- 
ever I did not have to do much for- 
getting, because in games that are not 
entirely chance the best man wins in 


the long run and I gradually pulled. 


ahead until I had no worries about the 
financial problems of the average day. 

I bought very few clothes in those 
days. One of my most successful plays 
was that of arriving at my _host’s 


house without any luggage whatso. 
ever. Everything had been lost oy 
the way. I was destitute. Of course 
my host did what any well-mannered 
man would do, fitted me out from his 
own copious supply, levying on the 
other guests in case there were any 
difficulties in the matter of size, Ip 
this way I kept my clothes up to date 
and no man in the country has had 
silk shirts, handkerchiefs and pajamas 
with a greater variety of initials op 
them than I. I still have a number of 
these garments now; for they ar 
made of the most beautiful and dur. 
able materials and every now and 
then I get them out and look at them, 
turning them over like the leaves of 
a memory book, reading in them the 
story of my past. 


THE FINAL BLOOMING 


I was not meant to stand stil!, For 
nearly a decade my activities centered 
about country clubs and private houses 
where I was always welcome and 
where I plied my honest trade of 
having a good time for nothing. But 
I was never satisfied. In my heart of 
hearts I longed for something bigger 
and better. What it was I did not 
know myself, until one day when I 
was playing golf with a friend at 
Piping Rock. We were playing for 
five dollars a hole, I remember, and 
I had him eight down. Suddenly from 
a neighbouring highway I heard the 
sound of a horn and saw under the 
trees the glistening body of a coach 
and the smooth backs of four gor- 
geous bays. My heart stood still. 
That was what I wanted! How taw- 
dry and silly the game I was playing 
seemed in comparison to that! How 
cheap beside that luxurious panoply! 
I had reached a spiritual divide over 
which I must advance or fall back, 
defeated. 

Next day I met the owner of 
the coach and four. It was easily 
arranged, for my connections were, 
by this time, very good. He was a 
charming, red-faced old Judge whose 
one idea in life was to get people 
to ride on his coach with him, I 
became his devotee. Day after day I 
sat on the box with him and listened 
to his patter about his past. 

From hackneys and coaching-stables 
it was but a step into polo, Here, 
‘again, was a game that had class. It 
was no time at all before I was rated 
one of the best backs in the country. 
At last I felt that I was beginning to 
hit my social stride. 

From the ponies to a racing stable 
was another natural transition and! 
soon became familiar with the lam 
guage of the track and racing stable. 

How inevitable that I should add 
yachting to my other enjoyments 
Among the convivial acquaintances 
who were now my friends I was ¢™ 
stantly meeting bewhiskered gentlemen 
who were addressed as “Commodore . 
Their parlance was nautical; their 
love was the sea. Every one knows 
that the greatest difficulty met ™! 
by yachtsmen is that of getting ay 
one to sail with them on their boats 
They have literally to beat the bushes 
for guests, which is the reason why 80 

(Continued on page 112) 
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For The Gentleman's (coat 


there is nothing smarter 
or of finer quality than 


Worumbo De Luxe Fabrics 


LY 


The coat illustrated is made from 


Worumbo Plaidback Shetland 


The warmest and softest fabric imaginable 


aN) 


The best shops sell Overcoats made from 


Worumbo De Luxe Fabrics 


LY 


Upon request we will gladly 
send you samples, and tell you 
where in your city you can get a 


WORUMBO OVERCOAT 


onuijo Gugrany 


334 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








VANITY FAIR 


London, the Mecca for Men’s Clothes 


(Continued from page 80) 


in its original condition for well over 
one hundred years, and which the 
uninitiated shopper might well pass 
by, as unworthy of notice. Almost 
next door lies the famous bootmaker 
Thomas, and here again there is no 
startling display in the window— 
such firms rely entirely on their old 
established reputation and excellency 
of production. Also in this street is 
the famous Briggs, where the sticks 
and umbrellas are unique. 

Let us continue up the hill, crossover 
Piccadilly and enter Dover Street, 
where will be found two of the best 
bootmakers in London—McAtee on 
the left, and Maxwell on the right, 
almost opposite each other. McAfee 
specializes in all sport shoes, and his 
rubber studded golf shoe and hunting 
and polo boots are famous. Con- 
tinuing up Dover Street, we pass 
several interesting hosiers and finally 
come into Grafton Street, thence 
across Bond Street into Clifford Street, 
where lies Edouard and Butler, excel- 
lent shirtmakers, From here, one goes 
straight on into perhaps the most 
unique street of all, Savile Row, run- 
ning parallel to Bond Street. On 
entering this street, one may well 
pause in amazement. It is not a 
fashionable thoroughfare, nor are 
there any outward signs to attract 
one. It is quiet and old-fashioned 
looking—even dingy, except for the 
shining brass plates on which are 
simply inscribed such famous names 
as Poole—Scholte—Anderson & Shep- 





hard, ete. Most of the first class 
tailors cut their clothes equally well, 
but each has a most pronounced and 
distinctive style, nor are all the good 
ones by any means confined to Savile 
Row, for such firms as Lesley & 
Roberts of George Street, Hanover 
Square, and the King’s and the Prince 
of Wales’ tailor, Davies of Hanover 
Street are both situated a stone’s throw 
away. Johns & Pegg of Clifford 
Street is another excellent firm close 
by. Thus it will be seen that Savile 
Row is the centre if not the circum- 
ference of first class London tailors, 

From Savile Row, we wander 
through a narrow passage at the 
opposite end to Burlington Gardens 
into Conduit Street, and we shall see 
Studd & Millington, who specialize 
in a very serviceable sports coat, and 
who copy clothes exceedingly well at 
very reasonable prices. In this street 
there are some excellent ready-to. 
wear clothes to be bought at such 
well known shops as Kenneth Dur. 
ward, but it is above all to visit Izod’s 
that this street is recommended. Izod 
is in a degree as great an artist as the 
famous Charvet of Paris—his designs 
are original and exclusive and equally 
attractive, and he takes a real interest 
in colour and line. Tremlett lies a 
few doors further down. If the few 
shops and tailors mentioned in this 
article were visited, a man might well 
take it for granted he has the finest 
quality clothes that the whole world 
can offer. 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 
(Continued from page 77) 


a rule, but there are many men who 
wear a double-breasted model, which 
finishes off very short at the waist in 
a broad single V shape, and which 
shows the pleats in the trousers, This 
model looks well on tall, slim men, 
but is quite unsuitable for others. 
The new pattern tweeds, cheviots 
etc. for autumn wear all show a 
tendency toward crisscross weaves 
which form a diamond or square pat- 
tern, and these materials seem to 
make up better in single than double- 
breasted coats. Stripes are not much 
worn, but plain colours formed by 
the mixture of two other colours 
retain the popularity they enjoyed 
throughout the summer. Whipcords 
continue to be worn, and some of the 
most exclusive patterns are obtained 
only in this material. Incidentally, 
it is more expensive than any other. 
Autumn overcoats have also come 
under the influence of the “stream- 
line”. The most popular are those 
with that simplicity of cut which is 


the hall mark of a really good tailor. 
The belted model, usually called the 
“guards” coat, which had so long a 
vogue, is still seen occasionally, but 
is out of date and no longer fashion- 
able, as it has been copied by every 
ready-to-wear maker. The smartest 
town coat is now simply cut, and is 
made very narrow in the skirt. 
Certain well dressed men are now 
wearing an overcoat which is really 
a revival of the old-fashioned “New- 
market” coat. It has a very sporting 
appearance. The coat is double- 
breasted with pointed lapels and a 
narrow tight-fitting skirt, — which 
should fall just below the knee. It 
has no slit at the back, but has instead 
a long box pleat at either side which 
starts at the waist-line and falls the 
full length of the coat. The back is 
one long piece from collar to knee 
and should be slightly shaped at the 
waist and cut close to the figure. This 
coat looks well in the old fashioned 
covert coating in buff or drab. 


The Confessions of a Social Parasite 
(Continued from page 110) 


many yachting parties are composed 
of people who are not all that they 
should be, 

I shall never forget the expression 
on Commodore Gadgett’s face when 
I told him I would go round the 
world with him on his great yacht, 
the Winnoula. “My God,” he gasped, 
“you will?” He had asked a hundred 
people, it appeared, and I was his first 
acceptance. We went. Drinking our 
way steadily around the globe, the old 
mariner, who is foolishly rich, put me 


on board certain issues of stock that 
have made me independent for life. 

Through various friends ! have 
found myself placed upon boards of 
directors, a position which suits m¢ 
well, as I never have to do any work 
at all. I often sit at these occasiona 
meetings with my eyes closed, my 
ears sealed to what is going on about 
me, but my mind looking back pene 
certain regret to the days of my yout! 
when I did nothing so actively, and 
had such a good time doing It. 
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“Just Like London” 


—the news-boys (and old men!) intriguing 
the passers-by to read the newest scandal or 
the latest report from the races. A very defe 
inite part of London are they. 





And you'll think you’re in Lon- 
don when you step into Cruger’s 
on East 45th Street—just around 
the corner from Fifth Avenue. 
This Autumn we are showing 
more attractive and exclusive im- 
portations than ever before. 


Neckwear you will not find elsewhere. 
Unusual accessories for golf. 

The latest things for evening wear. 
Some stunning new raincoats. 
Engaging shirtings made to order. 


—and a hundred and one articles from the other side that will 
surely interest you. Drop in! 


CRUGERS 
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INC. A 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street»-New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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FROM OUR *OPTIMUS LINE 











for Fall and Winter 


Imported Scotch calf, in a 
rich shade of tan. Brogue 
last, smart and comfortable. 
A sturdy, good looking 
oxford. $10.50. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


* Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 
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| Kaskel & Kaskel | 

RECOMMEND 
Hats from 


HILHOUSE AND CO. 


Bond St., London 





Kaskel | & Kaskel. 


HILAOUSK& Co 





















































i x 
(tT? {t? 
Plain colors, and heather mixtures made 
exclusively for us in England $14.00 and 
$14.50 
We also recommend Domestic Hats of 
the best grade at $8.50 
ESTABLISHED 1867 
tsarae by, NEW YORK: 567 FIFTH AVENUE at 46th Street os faecal, 
304 Michigan Avenue, South; Straus Bldg. 
I i 
Tr aaa 
N these days of vague demarcation be- —.~ 
tween informality and incongruity in <i Raamy: 
men’s dress, it is refreshing to possess an a 
aAb od Sa A %- 
overcoat distinctly appropriate to town \4 
wear alone. \ ye i 
\ 
Such is this highly - favored Iverson and yt : 


Heneage overcoat, offered in foreign mix- ; 
tures or plain blue; priced from $70. up, | 
ready to wear. \ 










An October Parcel Post Suggestion: 
White Oxford Shirts, tailored with the same 
care as Iverson & Heneage clothes; with the 
new, long pointed collars. Sizes 14 to 17; 
sleeves 32 to 36; Six for $20. 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID. 

















“Wien GAY 








7 East 4Gth Street - New York City 


Sail 
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Four out of Five 


“| is Pyorrhea’s toll 


XY Be the one to escape— 
“| Brush your teeth with Forhan’s , 


Pyorrhea, public menace though it is, can 
be successfully fought. 

You need not pay the price in lost teeth 
and broken health as four persons out 
of every five past 40, and thousands 
younger, do. 

But don’t delay. Don’t wait for tender, 
bleeding gums to tell you Pyorrhea is on 
the way. 

Start the fight now. Go to your dentist 
regularly for tooth and gum inspection 
| and brush your teeth, twice daily, with 
refreshing Forhan’s For the Gums. 
Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help prevent Pyor- 
rheaorcheckitscourse; keep the gums firm, 
the teeth white and the mouth healthy. 
At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


orhaty 


FOR THE GUMS 


gf More than a tooth paste— 
o~ it checks Pyorrhea 























Formula of 


RJ-Forhan DDS 
Forhan Company 
CoNew York. xD | 
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N The Tattooed Countess 

(Knopf) Carl Van Vechten 

thumbs his nose at Main Street 
with a casual and airy disdain. He 
pictures Maple Valley, Ia., in the late 
*nineties as a booming town peopled 
by dull and sanctimonious vulgarians, 
pathetically crushed beneath a double 
yoke of hypocrisy and taboo. Into this 
milieu he brings back the widowed 
Countess Mattatorrini (née Ella Poore 
of. Maple Valley) after years of habit 
and sophistication in Europe and sets 
her to the task of adjusting her ego- 
centric ways of living to the austere 
proprieties demanded by an American 
inland town. Though the countess is 
fifty she has a predilection for young 
men in whose naive and _ ductile 
ardours she is able to renew her spirit, 
though not, sometimes, without con- 
siderable expense and much wear and 
tear upon her nerves. Her return to 
Maple Valley is dictated by her resolve 
to cure herself of a tempestuous and 
humiliating passion for a blond tenor 
in a traveling opera company who de- 
ceives her with a younger woman 
rather too openly and inconsiderately 
for any woman to witness and retain 
her self-respect. The droll gaucheries 
of her native village are just begin- 
ning to bore her when she falls in love 
with a boy of nineteen, for whom she 
incarnates at the moment, all the 
beauty and wisdom he had imagined 
from much reading of many books 
which offered escape from the drab 
monotony of Towa life. Until the 
advent of the Countess, only one 
woman in the town—an old maid 
school teacher—had understood the 
temperament or sympathized with the 
aspirations of the boy, who had in him 
the instincts of an artist; and Mr. Van 
Vechten has made a tender and pathe- 
tic passage out of the Countess’s taking 
the teacher’s place in the boy’s affec- 
tions. The story ends with the countess 
and the boy in flight to Europe, much 
to the scandal of the residents of 
Maple Valley, many of whom (if not 
| most) would like to go and do like- 
wise. The book is slight but amusing, 
no more than a short story, really. 
Mr. Van Vechten mistakes an inven- 
tory for atmosphere and dates his story 
by the catalogue method rather than 
by the happier means of allusion; but 
he writes extremely well and his point 
of view is sufficiently individual and 
distinguished to make his pages civi- 
lized as well as recreative. 


ROM the artistic point of view— 

by which I mean to indicate a 
point of view with which the intelli- 
gent layman need not concern himself, 
for it is in a way an esoteric matter 
of technique of more considerable in- 
terest to scribblers than to honest men 
—from the artistic point of view, it 
is not likely that a finer (or should I 
say, a neater?) novel will appear dur- 
ing the fall season than E. M. Forster’s 
| Passage to India (Harcourt). It is not, 
| quite definitely, a book for good 
| people “who haven’t much time to 
| read” (and I don’t blame them, for 
| how many books out of a thousand 
published each year are as satisfactory, 
all things considered, as a brace of 
| cockeeaile, a flirtation, or a game of 





VANITY Fair 


A Shelf of Recent Books 


By BURTON RASCOE 


of mind brought about by natural and 
environmental means: it hasn’t any 
story worth speaking of ; nothing hap. 
pens that might not be recorded jn 
the chaste and brilliant pages of the 
“Christian Science Monitor”; in hear 
interest it is a flop. If you don’t want 
to read it but merely want to give 
several copies away as presents to your 
bookworm friends, Pll whisper some. 
thing to you which will save your fage 
at any dinner party: Read from page 
126 to page 250 and tell your left or 
right hand partner that you think that 
it is, or is not, extremely subtly done, 
In case you prefer to argue that it 
isn’t so awfully subtle, you must he 
prepared to say that Henry James or 
Marcel Proust would have done jt 
much better and to quote instances, 
which would require more resource. 
fulness than I, as a professional coach 
in these matters, am prepared to give 
you. Privately, I don’t believe that 
James or Proust has anything better 
to offer in psychological subtlety; but 
if you have got something up your 
sleeve, go ahead and knock me or your 
partner for a goal. Meanwhile, if 
you prefer not to read the book at all, 
it won’t hurt you to know that it isa 
novel about the difference between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Hindu-Moslem 
temperaments and it shows quite con- 
clusively why never the twain shall 
meet. They don’t think alike; they 
haven’t the same traditions or the same 
background; they can’t get at any 
common basis of understanding, no 
matter how hard they try. I don't 
know of any novel in which such 
matters are better delineated psychi- 
cally. Mr. Foster has arrived at an 
eminence in English where it will 
presently be no longer proper to mister 
him. He will be Forster, like Conrad, 
Hardy, Yeats or Shaw. 


IRST of all it may be said of 

Laurence Stallings’s Plumes (Har- 
court) that, like Hamlet (without 
making any invidious comparisons) it 
is a hard luck story. The young man 
in the novel was foolish enough to 
believe that if he enlisted in the Ameri- 
can army during the late war he 
would save the world for democracy 
and also that, if he helped to win, 
those who remained at home would be 
sufficiently grateful to honour him, not 
merely with a bronze insignia worth a 
few cents but also by giving hima 
decent chance toearna living. Whenhe 
returned minus a leg and with a stump 
that had to be further amputated every 
so often on account of the low state 
of federal surgical competence, he dis- 
covered to his surprise and disillusion- 
ment that the only person who would 
give him a job had been barely able 
to keep out of jail for being a pacifist 
during the war. The flag-wavers 
patrioteers, profiteers and _ politicians 
gave him the cold shoulder. He had 
a difficult time of it and his bitterness 


was increasing. He was convinced . 
he had made a romantic ass of himse 


by enlisting; but he was even more 
terribly convinced that he was ruming 
the lite of his young wife by keeping 
her tied to a hopeless cripple. At first 
he urges her to leave him but realizes 
at last that they have become one 
through love and suffering. 














| golf?); because it is an extremely 
,' clever and subtle adumbration of states 


(Continued on page 116) 
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wear either a Krementz tuxedo or 
BeBite oss full dress set. And most essential, 

Clutch too, is the bodkin-clutch back on 
GOES IN LIKE the studs and vest buttons—exclu- 


ae would dress correctly? Then 


The 


rh epee sive with Krementz jewelry. Easily 
AN ANCHOR inserted—it holds securely. 
At your dealer's. 




















PRICE 
ADVANTAGES 


In availing ourselves of the 
Opportunity to buy through both 
our London and Paris Shops the 
Finest Merchandise that Europe 
can produce, we have not over’ 
looked the Great Advantages in 
Attractive Prices these Excep- 
tional Resources make possible 
for our American Patrons. 

Our New Neckwear, Hosiery, 
Handkerchiefs, Robes, Etc., for 
Winter and the Holiday Season 


are now being shown. 
Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 
512 FIFTH, AVENUE, NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 













































"Finish the Day 
in Comfort!” 


Reo. US. Pat. Ore. 
The 
Gey "Alligator. 7, alf. Last Wor d 
Oper Pater Feathe e 
er va, a L ie esa In Slippers 


ter. Full Leather lined. 


The combination of style and comfort has been 
found in Easiephit Slippers. 


Made up in a large range of colors and leathers which 
give the well groomed man his first “dress slipper. 


The Particular Man will ask his dealer to show him 
this line. Catalogue showing slippers in colors mailed 















on request. 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. No. Reading, Mass. | 
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oe 
Here’s What 


first, to relieve the 


evening an event, wh 
sible than the commo 


Every night may 


as if you had had to 
the custom appearanc 
took time. 


the sense of luxury in 
the BRILTUX. 


Coat and 


BROADWAY at 
279 Broadway 





Says About It 


“‘y WEAR a dinner coat every evening; 








; 
A Londoner 


monotony of street 


clothes; second, because it is socially cor- 
rect; and third, because it makes every 


ich is far more sen- 
n custom of wearing 


a dinner coat only on state occasions.” 


be too much for a 


busy man, but Tuxedos should be worn 
oftener, and above all, they should be 
faultlessly tailored. That is the dominant 
appeal of our new dinner coat model ~ 
the BRILTUX. It is ready-made but looks 


wait for it. It has 
e of a garment that 


Nothing could conceivably be finer 
than the tailoring, the detail, the fit, or 


this new Tuxedo ~ 


Trousers 


estes 


49th STREET 
47 Cortlandt St. 







































VANITY FAIR 


A Shelf of Recent Books 


(Continued from page 114) 


The book is a record of disenchant- 
ment and a protest against the patriotic 
drivel of the sentimental civilians 
rather than an organized novel; but 
it is an honest, well-written and mov- 
ing account of a returned seldier’s 
thoughts and emotions. Some imbecile 
editorial writers and fat old women 
will doubtless arise to protest that Mr. 
Stallings’s book is a libel upon the 
brave American soldiers. These idiots 
are the only ones who know just how 
the soldiers felt about the war. Mr 
Stallings, who lost a leg as Captain of 
Marines in the last assault of Belleau 
Wood and who spent nearly two years 
in a hospital, is of course, a pacifist or 
a German sympathizer and is not to be 
believed. 


HE prolific and inventive Stephen 

Leacock makes fun of the schools 
for salesmanship, the books and courses 
on popular psychology, and the scien- 
tists in his new book of risible wisdom, 
The Garden of Folly (Dodd, Mead). 
None of the national institutions is 
sacred to this jesting professor of poli- 
tical economy, and no raging popular 
fallacy gulped down by the gullible, 
escapes the wit with which he reduces 
them to an absurdity. He is the perfect 
anti-toxin for the national virus ®hich 
breaks out in go-getterism, quack psy- 
chology, and the mythology of success, 
He reminds us that one of the most 
uncommon of all things is common 
sense, and, in reminding us, makes us 
laugh as heartily and as frequently as 
any writer is capable of doing. 


7 ALLACE IRWIN’S The Golden 

Bed (Putnam) is the story of a 
vampire woman who destroys the soul 
and fortune of a nice fellow. But 
perhaps that is an irreverent way in 
which to describe Mr. Irwin’s very 
interesting if not wholly successful 
attempt at a serious novel of American 
life which will be of permanent liter- 
ary value. If it is irreverent, I pro- 
claim my reverence for Mr. Irwin’s 
genius as a humourist and satirist, and 
at the same time genuflect to his talents 
for inventing an interesting and well- 
documented story. The Lilith of his 
story is Flora Lee Peake, a feminine 
offspring of the old Southern aristo- 
cracy. The Adam is Admah Holz 
whose people were “pore white trash”. 
Flora Lee marries into the Spanish 
nobility; Admah, adoring her from 
afar as a boy, rises from poverty to 
riches. Flora Lee is cast off by her 
count because of her indiscretions and 
she returns to the old home town very 
much in the bad graces of all the 
gossips. Admah’s love for her, con- 
ceived early, does not weaken or 
waver; and Flora Lee takes advantage 
of his love, first by accepting his gen- 
erosity and then by marrying him and 
betraying him. His own’ infatuation 
leads him into incredible extravagances 
and he buys her jewels which he cannot 
pay for. He is faced with the alter- 


natives of returning the jewels or en. 
during bankruptcy; and when Flora 
Lee hears of this, she runs away witha 
more solvent and less chivalrous lover, 
Admah forfeits the trust of his busi. 
ness associates and loses his grip. Flora 
Lee’s lover tires of her and she returns 
to her home town to end her impoy. 
erished days in the old mansion jp 
which she was born and which is now 
a rooming house. Flora Lee has a 
sister, Margaret, who has concealed a 
love for Admah all these years and 
who saves him in his extremity. The 
book is too long and too detailed, but 
it has many passages of dramatic 
power, and as a serious study of the 
caste system in democratic America it 
is of social interest. 


O student of the seventeenth cen- 

tury can afford to overlook The 
Letters of Madame: 1661-1708 (Ap- 
pleton), translated and edited by Ger. 
trude Scott Stevenson. “Madame” was 
the title of distinction conferred upon 
Elizabeth Charlotte of Bavaria, who 
became Duchess of Orleans by marry. 
ing the brother of Louis XIV of 
France. She had the almost unique 
distinction of being a virtuous woman 
at a court which was especially licen- 
tious and depraved, and she took just 
such an interest in retailing the scandal 
of her time as only a blameless woman 
could. She disliked Versailles, she hated 
Mme. de Maintenon who was then 
mistress of the Sun King; and her 
approval of Louis himself and of 
William of Orange was based upon 
the deference of a snob toward the 
sovereignty under whose code of eti- 
quette she had privileges of which she 
was jealous. She wrote almost daily 
to the Duchess of Hanover and to 
other friends in Germany giving them 
the latest gossip of the court. Indeed, 
she had little else to occupy her mind; 
for her husband was as depraved as the 
rest of the court and her son was taken 
out of her hands and turned over toa 
notorious rake for his education. She 
had to keep her own skirts clean to 
avoid losing her privileges at the court 
where she had many enemies, her 
husband among them, who were eager 
enough to defame her. Her style is 
terse and brilliant and she is resource- 
ful and vigorous in epithets and 
images. These letters, hitherto unavail- 
able in English, have been almost as 
valuable to historians as the Memoirs 
of Saint-Simon; and they are almost 
as fascinating and revelatory. 


FTER the Verdict (Doran) by 

Robert Hichens is a murder mys- 
tery in which the consequences of a 
trial for murder and an acquittal upon 
the mind and spirit of the defendant 
are made the subject of the best novel 
Mr. Hichens has written since The 
Garden of Allah. Mr. Hichens has 
mastered the effect of a sense of im- 
pending doom; and in many ways the 
novel is above the common article 
fiction mystery. 
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A wedding is a stupendous undertaking. There is so much to 
think of—too much, for one little mother. 
Why not leave everything to Dean’s—the wedding cake, the 


Sturdily built Florsheims are the natural 
choice of those who want rugged endurance 
with smart style. In Florsheim quality there’s 


stamina that gives long dependable service. music, the decorations—the complete catering service. 

kj Most Styles $10 For eighty-five years Dean’s has made an art of handling this 
sale ge — ay ¥ Fall Booklet “'Styles of The Times” on Request important ceremony with the utmost smoothness and good taste. 
‘a a THE FLORSHEIM SHOE CoMmPANY Dean’s bride cakes and other wedding requisites sent prepaid 

: = eManufacturers - CHICAGO anywhere east of the Mississippi. Write for wedding booklet. 
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ove on their blood supply. Don’t constrict les sg a yet nie) 
The : ‘YT a posi °8 a distinguished clientele. 
; has veins and muscles with narrow or tightly 
| = adjusted garters. The original E. Z. Garters, 
$ . . 
. te which need no adjustments, help to keep feet 





fit for walking and athletics. 





Made in adjustable styles also, if you 
want them. But first try the regular ” ae 
E.Z. 25c tc $1 everywhere, insingle- “E. Z.”” WIDE se 
grip, the “E.Z. 2-Grip” and Sport SUSPENDERS 
Garters. Made solely by THE Tuos. Wide for comfort. $1 at 
P. Taytor Co., BRIpGEporT, Conn. dealers, or sent postpaid 
Originators of the Wide-Web Idea. 


Copyright 
by Wetze 
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MONO GRAM 
MATCH PACKS 





__tbe Shops o! of Vanity 1 Pair 


TRADE MARK 


with your own initials 


S00 


PER DOZEN PACKS 


Black or White Gold, Silver, Orange, Black, Light Blue, 
Blue, Yellow, Purple, Green Or Lavender. 


Initials on:— 






Ideal for the dinner, Mah Jongg, or Bridge Table. The latest smart smok- 


ing accessory. 


Makes a charming Gift. 


Mail order and check at once to 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP, 619 Madison Ave., New York 
Also Carried By 


Lord & Taylor, New York 

Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., New York 
James B. Russell, New York 

The Biltmore Hotel Shops, New York 
M. M. Importing ©o., New York 
Daniel Low & Co., Salem, Mass. 

S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, Mass. 

Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. 

M. T. Bird & Co., Boston, Mass. 


London Harness Co., Boston, Mass. 

D. M. Read Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Shartenberg & Robinson, New Haven, Cona. 
The Dutch Oven Shop, Noroton, Conn. 
Sanger Bros., Fort Worth, Texas 
Famous & Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Sterling Glass Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The William Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bogss & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The l'ipe with 
The Blue Bar 





MM 
PIPES 


Made in England of the best briar 


Smoking Mixtures 
Cigarettes Pouches Cigars 
Cigarette Tubes Pipe Racks 
Smokers’ Accessories 


Send for illustrated Catalogue C 
of pipes and smokers’ accessories 


MM Importing Co. 
6 E. 45 St., New York 











The Art 
of 


Smart 
Dressing— 





art of | 
adopting the /|! 
correct style {| | 
for your type. 4 


At KRANZ 
this art has 
long been in 
evidence. The smartest 


of Fall 1924, $45 


5 Color Style Booklet on Request 


is the 


styles 
Upwards. 





Custom- mpl Clothes of Distinction 


14 East 45th St., New York 


























LUXENBERG Clothes 


~ FOR THE CONSERVATIVE «= 





* 
see 





(Fe SPORT SACKS for 
Early Fall Usage - $39.2 


The correct plain back four piece 
suit for men who like to divide their 
time between desk and field, con- 
veniently and economically. In ex- 
clusive Autumn fabrics. 


Write to Dept. F. for our new Fall Style Book 





NAT LUXENBERG & BROS. 


841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Newark, N.J., 863 Broad Street 


~s Atlanta, Ga., 247 Peachtree Street 

















THE 


VANITY FAIR 


PANTHERESS 


By MAY FOLWELL HOISINGTON 


HERE was a lady in Heathenesse 
Who kept a pet black panther- 
eSS ; 
With Amazons to guard her towers, 
Girls with faces of poppy-flowers. 


A panther-skin each damsel wore, 
With sleek tail hanging down before; 
Each one a targe of crimson bearing, 
With boss of panther-faces staring. 


The Lady, too, went garbed the same, 

With ebon hair and eyes of flame; 

But bore no arms—her proud, bright 
clances 

Were keener than her warders’ lances. 


Suitors she had at least a score, 

That craved the entrance to her door; 

But she was proud, and deemed it due 
her 

For only virgin hearts to woo her. 


This Damosel devised a test 

To which she put each gallant guest, 

Who tarried for her entertaining, 

The while her hand he would be gain- 
ing. 


Atossa was the panther’s name, 
The Lady called, the kitty came; 

She mewed and sniffed, her whiskered 
muzzle 
Her mistress? little hand would nuzzle. 

“Atossa can your hearts detect, 

So if your fealty be suspect, 

Do not attempt to stroke or pet her, 
Or even touch her golden fetter. 


Her nose for all unfaith is keen; 

A traitor’s scent would rouse 
spleen; 

And she can tell me in her fashion, 

What man has been a slave to passion.” 


her 


The lovers looked and feared the cat, 
And circled wide of where she sat; 
The smiling lady had a notion 

That colder grew the knights’ devotion, 


So lived the Damosel alone, 

And would not share her lands and 
throne, 

Although the Sultan had commanded 

That to a husband they be handed. 


This Sultan was young Alam-ghir, 
Surnamed World-Conqueror. His vizir 
Left him with no desire unsated, 

And every wish anticipated. 


Within his harem four child-queens, 
And many slaves of divers miens; 
All this before his boyhood ended, 
And he his father’s throne ascended. 


And yet, this Alam-ghir was good; 
Science and Rule he understood; 
He thought it was his kingly duty 
To teach obedience to beauty, 


“She must not stand against my will, 
For I am Overlord; and ill 
Meseems a woman-ruler,” said he 
And so to visit her made ready. 


Her Sovereign Lord the Lady met, 
Attended by her cat of jet; 

Atossa straining on her fetter, 
Mewing, as if some scent upset her, 


The smiling Lady soon explained, 

How as a Councillor she retained 

The pantheress to choose a lover, 

To whom she’d yield the throne above 
her. 


“A lover, Sire, whose heart is pure; 
And of whose fealty I’d be sure. 

A wizard gave Atossa to me, 

To test the men who come to woo me.” 


The Sultan felt a strange unease 
At hearing such ideas as these 

The Panther-Lady was explaining; 
The while Atossa kept on straining, 


Meanwhile, the Lady’s beauty sank 

Into his soul so deep, he drank 

The wine of love’s drugged fascina- 
tion, 

And felt an unknown exaltation, 


Forgot his power, and begged her take 
His kindly heart for kindness sake; 
And all the burden of his pleading, 
Was, “Go not by Atossa’s reading!” 


At length, the Panther-Lady said 
She would consent her liege to wed, 
He need no longer sue and dally; 
But—she must stay within her valley! 


“Your other Queens may grace your 

halls 
I must remain in these my walls.” 
The Vizir growled, “I understand her; 
She is a child of Great Sikander. 





Sikander’s myrmidons flowed down 
This valley; and his kingly crown 
On many a beauteous bosom rested— 
That fact is all too well attested.” 


Sultan and Lady lived for years— 
She in her castle; no Vizirs 

Could tear her from her craggy towers 
And amazons like poppy-flowers. 


But how, you ask, could she consent 
To wed the Sultan, who had spent 

So much on love—a clear defiance 
Of all her panther-cult and science? 


No more the legend can impart 

Except this word: the Sultan’s heart 
Atossa deemed had been a stranger 
To any love; hence was no danger. 


Perhaps you guess the Lady chose 
This superstition of the nose 

And wisdom of her Cat to parry 
All men she did not wish to marry. 


But knew at last, upon a high 
Nobility she might rely 

To keep her state and mountain-towers 
And amazons like poppy-flowers. 


I’ve heard that when Atossa died, 

They tombed her in the mountain-sides 
And peasants still go there to mutter, 
With Arval gifts of milk and butter. 
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SPORT WEAR 


A new note in home beautify- 


CIVILIAN and SPORTS 


> me.” pecs GOLFING - RIDING ; ee , Fasci- 
nating, colorful mosaics of paper. 

GLISH RIDING BREECHES THE HUNT - POLO Vivid in hue, Oriental in their 

EN ee conceit. Warm spots of interest 

: - - oe in any room. Size, 8% by 11 

3 Serving an Eminent Ladies’ Riding Coats. inches. Subject: Whirling Der- 





Ig. Clientele of the Well 
Dressed New York 
B Us in ess M an Mail check or money order to 


ci STADLER. & STADLER. Richardson's 


P Hand-M 
570 FIFTH AVENUE sailed: “Chandi aper Han ade 


Breeches and Sport Coats vish, Japanese Fan Girl, Bold 
Buccaneer. 
Artistically framed. $4.00 each 
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Bernard Weatherill, Inc. 


SACK SUIT S| 
































| | Shirt Makers and Beers 
549 Fifth Ave. New York | East 45th Street, N. Y. 
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| Sole American Agents for 
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ley! | 
: | By Appointment By Appointment 
to H. M. King to H.R. H. the | 
your | George V. Prince of Wales 
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her; LTD | BOX f3 SHIRTS 
| o - 
LONDON, W. 1 . 315 ™ 
New Autumn ranges in Tweeds, Worsteds and Saxonies fo: ; Bernt 
d lounge and business wear. Among them, some materials unob- | scaaiaann i tianasanccavignr hunting 
baa The broad military shoulders and fault- ° et Sees, een | 2 Very fine Madras. Tencil 
’ lessly snug hips are as masculine as they | | tainable else Ww he re. | Par Stripe in Black, Lavender, 
are correct, and as correct as they are Eng- | BREECHES RIDING H ABITS PLUS FOURS | No. 1 fh as hee Aes Starched 
lish. Devonshire: one button, 34 peak | a5 ii : ie | . ee errs oa 
lapel. Langdon: 3 buttons, notched lapel. Sporting Apparel of All Sorts | Box ven by ae Ls 
Full trouser. Made to Measure or ready | : Order Blue. Starshedk collate an 
to wear of select imported woolens— | No. 2 C tached. 
wers Paeytoene” | Box (very fine English Broad- 
aes Order + cloth. White, Tan, Blue. 
) | | No. 3 (Soft collar attached. 
afl NC. Charles Weatherill | 4 yeiMe Ge aad ang Sleeve length— 
fe 2 | | order y Ox Number, 
F Cm en Resident Manager i |: QUIGLEY-EHRET, Inc. 
| 
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| 562 Fifth Ave. 498 Fulton St. 
Entrance on a6th a4 3 Entrance on Bond 
NEW Y YS BROOKLYN 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE 
CLOTHES DEVELOPED 


BY THIS ESTABLISHMENT Spalding 
IS PRECISE IN ITS AD- 


HERENCE TO ENGLISH Neckwear 
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ip ad CUSTOM STANDARDS. IMPORTED 
British FOULARDS 
hnppamenae FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS hicieron 
de; Full Leather Lined AND MORE | 
. $12.50 READY-TO-PUT-ON $2 to $4.50 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK Very popular for 


Catalogue upon request 


WHALLEY-FORD, Ltd. 
LONDON 


sports wear over 


IFINCHILIEY —_ 
; ee le. 5 West 46th Street ; Guslieg < te 


R; New York City é — 523 Fifth Avenue (at43d st.) New York 
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T. Gampsive 
Siationery 


OLp HAMPSHIRE VELLUM is an 
unusual paper that skilfully combines the 
delicate surface of the softer papers with 
the firmness and character of the stiffer 
bonds. It has a smooth, unglazed kid 
finish that makes writing on it a pleasure. 
Especially appropriate for women who 
want a stationery of strength and dis- 
tinction. It is cut in sizes correctly pro- 
portioned for social, professional, and 
semi-business use. 
A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be seni you onreceiptof 10¢ 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Fine Stationery Department B 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 











Common Sense in 
Auction Bridge 
By J. C. H. MACBETH 
We have no hesitation in claiming 
that this book will be more helpful 
to those who knowing the elements 
of the game desire to improve their 
play than any other book in print. 


$2.50 
E.P.Dutton&Co., 681 5thAve.,N.Y. 




















VOGUE’S BOOK 
of 
ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for 
good manners, and 
the rules and cus- 
toms which families 
of breeding and tra- 
dition observe to- 
day in social inter- 
course. 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 
VOGUE 


21 West 44th St., New York City 


























Columbus and the Brush Heap 


The Advantage of Finding All Things Equally Difficult 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


FOUND our cherished if elderly 

family car sitting in a discarded 
manner in the middle of the drive, 
where the grocer would have to drive 
around it. Being conscientious, I 
climbed in and drove it industriously 
up and down and around the mon- 
strous brush heap which the job- 
gardener’s latest-landed helper had 
piled exactly where it would be the 
worst nuisance, and had then departed, 
happy in his ignorance of anything 
one might say in English. 

For one solid half hour did I strive 
earnestly to gain entrance to that gare 
age door, as if it were a fort. After 
terrific struggles I managed to get 
back to just where I had been when I 
began, having meanwhile nearly 
wrecked the lilac bushes and the turf 
on both sides of the drive. I stopped 
for a moment that I and the outraged 
car might pant. The car sent up blue 
smoke in torrents; invisibly, so did I. 
Just as I strung up my shaking limbs 
to try again, a voice from the bath- 
room window, speaking somewhat in- 
distinctly as through lather, hailed us. 

“Don’t you know that nobody could 
get that car in with that heap there? 
[ tried and couldn’t.” 


T was the voice of Ion. He had 

tried and couldn’t. . . . Well, if 
he couldn’t, nobody could. He is of 
those happy ones before whom inani- 
mate things are meek. 

Me the simplest vacuum cleaner can 
bully. Motor-boats, cars, sewing ma- 
chines, typewriters—I face them every 
one, alas, with the feeling the normal 
woman would take into a cage con- 
taining imperfectly tamed lions. I 
have been defied by egg-beaters; and 
Yale locks which fall apart in any 
other hand know my touch and stiffen. 

“You are a silly girl!” Ion con- 
tinued above me, emerging from his 
towel, “Don’t you ever realize that 
there are some things it isn’t any use 
to try to do?” 

“Yes,” I admitted meekly, “but I 
never seem to know which they are.” 

“I know you don’t,” he said with 
resignation, and disappeared. 

Long ago I faced the fact that no 
advance in feminism can or should 
keep your male relatives from con- 
sidering you an idiot in spots. The 
best you can hope for is that they 
may consider idiocy endearing, which 
on the whole they do. 

But I began to wonder about things. 
Why is it that some fortunate souls 
know from infancy which things it 
isn’t any use to try to do and that 
some die without knowing? Why, to 
bring it home, am J doomed to die 
without knowing, while Ion and his 
wife Sacharissa, and our black maid, 
and even our intelligent family cat, 
can tell the possible and impossible 
apart at a glance? 

And, considering deeply, I per- 
ceived that in my own case it is be- 
cause to me all things are alike nearly 
impossible. Getting into the garage at 
all is so high a feat that an extra 
brush heap thrown in merely seems 
one more of those things life does to 
you. The facing of any stranger is a 
struggle; how, then, can it be any 


more racking to face a group of 
strangers who have bribed me to face 
them from a platform and tell them 
about my special branch of literature? 

To me, making a blouse and its 
sleeves end as a complete garment 
is a matter of blood and tears, 
The construction of a pair of evening 
slippers from satin and old soles, is 
no harder. It couldn’t be. Yet my 
feat with the slippers was trumpeted 
abroad and my equally difficult 
achievement in composing a nearly 
wearable blouse merely borne with. 

It must be wonderful to be one of 
those happy ones to whom such things 
are easy of attainment; who toss off 
entry through a garage door or a 
blouse, or a fountain of small-talk 
with a new person, as easily as they 
eat breakfast. And yet... it has 
its drawbacks, perhaps. Just because 
they know which things are silly to 
try, which feats are nearly impossible, 
they avoid them, 

But to us poor souls to whom the 
management of the outward detail of 
existence is a Hill Difficulty, a Little 
Mermaid’s sharp dancing floor, all 
things being equally incredible of 
deed, sometimes by sheer inadvertence 
it is given to do the incredible! It is 
fairly likely, after all, that when 
Hannibal crossed the Alps, which had, 
up to then, been one of the things you 
didn’t think of doing, it was merely 
because all his life mountains had 
been to him (as they are to me) things 
he couldn’t climb at all, unless it was 
a matter of life and death. One 
mountain looked quite as painful to 
him as another mountain. So when he 
got out his elephants and started off, 
he thought he was simply doing what 
all the other Carthaginian generals 
had considered a mere routine matter. 

And as for the way Columbus 
crossed the ocean blue, and discovered 
America, it is quite as clear to my 
mind. He had never been a normally 
clever admiral. He’d had, history 
states frankly, rather more than his 
share of shipwrecks. It was as hard 
for him to steer into the port of 
Genoa without bumping his caravels 
on the piles and scraping the paint 
off people’s gondolas as it was simple 
for the rest of his friends. Nothing 
ceculd be any worse than maneuver- 
ing into any Genoan harbor. He 
might as well go hunting for America 
—he couldn’t do it more clumsily. 
And I am quite sure that when he was 
decorated for finding the Antilles he 
said inly: 

“If they only knew how easy it 
was, compared to the time round 
Port St. Vincent, when I saved half 
my convoy from the privateer—why 
couldn’t they have given me a kind 
word over that, instead of being so 
annoyed because I lost the other half?” 

. . . I don’t really mean to com- 
pare myself to Hannibal or Colum- 
bus “or such great names as these.” 
But the fact remains. After Ion had 
pulled his head in from the window, 
I rose automatically from the heap 
of cut grass where I had been recuper- 
ating; and I got into the car. And I 
made it jump over the brush-heap and 
go in at the garage door. 
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Standardized 
MAH JONG 


Containing the com- 
plete new American 
Code of Mah Jong Laws 
and One Hundred II- 
lustrative Hands 


By Lee Hartman 
Member, with Milton C. Work, 
J.P. Babcock, R. F. Foster 
and John H. Smith of the 
Mah Jong Standardi- 


A co 
tics 


Cleared Hand, 
Double Games. 


At your Bookseller’s, or 
direct from the publishers 


$2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St. New York, N. Y. 
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zation Committee 

mplete manual of tac- 
for the Mixed Hand, 
and One. 














Traveling Abroad? 


ADVENTURERS 


By 


Then read 


THE SAD 


MARYSE RUTLEDGE 





If you want really to know 


Eu 


Florence, Venice, Monte Carlo 
—here’s a 
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English Wallingford and his 


pre 
the 


Continent. 


$2.00 
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THE LITTLE 
FRENCH GIRL 


Anne Douglas Sedgwick 














One of 


achievements of 


fict 


French girl who is sent to 
England in 
suitable marriage, of how 


she 


difference of social standards 


bet 
of 


extricates herself. 
$2.00 at all bookstores 
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HE approach to the grounds is of utmost importance, and a 
smooth, compact, dustless, weedless road adds immeasurably to 
the attractiveness of the general picture. 
The ideal road is the Solvay treated road. Send for the 
Solvay Road Book, and see how easy it is to maintain perfect 
road surfaces. 
Tennis courts are wonderfully improved by Solvay—makes a fast, smooth, 
weedless surface, free from sun glare. 
Write for booklet No. 1557 
The Solvay Process Company 
Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Division 
40 Kector Street, New York 











Chauffeurs’ 
Outfits 


Suit, Overcoat 


and Cap to Match 


78 


Overcoat . . $40 
Suit $35; . Cap $3 
Smartest. Most serviceable. 
Made of durable, all-wool 
Oxford Grey Whipcord. All 
strictly in keeping withmotor- 

doms latest fashion. 


Send for Booklet Chart and 
Measure Form. Shows what 
the well groomed Chauffeur 
should wear. Easy to order 
by mail. 


Broadway at 49th St. 


America’s Headquarters for Chauffeurs’ Apparel 
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a i Motor Boats 





—in your own home! 
Bexar companionship; hotel comfort; more- 


than-hotel privacy; at a fraction of hotel cost! 


These are yours as you cruise South in your beautiful 
Elco 45-footer. A party of six will find luxurious ac- 
commodations on this wonderful boat; and there’s a 
berth for the “paid hand”, too. 


The price is only $12,850; and operating cost for a 
whole year—including club dues, mooring, storage and 
spring overhaul —need not exceed $1,000. 


And, having decided to own an Elco Cruiser, you need 
not wait for it—Elco Standardized Construction means 
immediate delivery! Come to Port Elco and inspect all 
the Eleo Standardized Models—or write for catalog. 


Correspondence should be addressed to: 


PORT ELCO— Division of Sales and Exhibit 
247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 





















The most beautiful of 
cars will look  incom- 

plete unless the ugly spare 
is made beautiful with The 
Allen Tire Case. 


Made in all colors and combinations of color to suit the in- 
dividual taste of the car owner. For all kinds of rims, wire 
wheels, disk wheels, etc. Write for special folder. 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Allen Shutter Front 
22 West a emt 2013 Michigan Ave. 
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We've gone " GREENWICH |= 


HE executive and publish- 

ing offices of Vantty Fair 
are now tnstalled in the Admin- 
istration Building of the Condé 
Nast Publications, at Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 
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over thirsty throats ADVERTISING VG 
~ 
Cool as ice with the tang of ginger, Clicquot a OFFICES a; 
Ginger Ale swirls over thirsty throats in cool little ATN : mW oY the 
mh that say sparkle and freshness and ginger REMAIN in NEW YORK Thi 
tang all at once. soap 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is made of pure than 
Jamaica ginger, “i lemon and lime aos All Subscriptions and business matl C 
and the famous Clicquot spring water carbonate re : ie . roor 
just right! They all like it. Order by the case from should be addressed to: No. 


your grocer, druggist, or confectioner. oy 


The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. V A N IT sd F A I R ns 


Circanort Cluro sininiien z 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-kKO 
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A Spotless | Ask Us Anything About. Travel ALBUMS 
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" show a great number 
Reputation | Anything— of the finest Ms 
| anything— DANCING GIRLS 
The first thing you | anything! . 
see is a Grease Spot. - : : Lite 
° 3S1S y The 
Candie: Cneniog We're here to assist ou r readers in every w ay ~ 
Fluid quickly re- | any travel bureau possibly can--and to assist kind 
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moves Grease | them gratis he 
Spots from all fab- " ~ 
rics, no matter how THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU _, 
fine or delicate, | 23 West 44th St. New York City Moti 
> ee } And 
without injury to iach 
color or texture. sep 
It dries instantly — — _ 
and leaves no odor. Dr WALTE R’S 
& 
Reducin 
READ THE BOOKLET RUBBER GARMENTS Pr 
(tucked under the Sor Menand Women ” i 
eto nl Famous for more than 20 years fe A R i Ss 
It is “HELPFUL REDUCING | CORSET GIRDLE: For re- z 
: ucing waist line,a »hi highs. 
NOT BOASTFUL” May be worn in place of ontaex. Pumice. : . a 
ably made in all cream colored pure rubber. FO i l ES BERGERE 
You will find there Having no cloth attachments it can be kept <« hall Killow 
sand d clean, fresh and sanitary. Doubly reinforced the most famous music ha! Do 
are a thousand-and- and boned both front and back to insure and at the euee 
. . * Support and produce the desired flat : 
one eV ery day uses. eee wee waist pul i hain, a sand iL. IN ROUGE = FA 
b CER $2.50 ne world known ba ’s m 
Ser Sey She-temant | MAN’S ABDOMINA : wi : Yer (or ty 
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fia AR \ | i Philadelphia: abdomen and waist measure. $3 
UNBUR.NABLE . oo one Mir Sa ae: pair $7.00. Extra high $9.00: W. de BRUNOFF aia Nem... 
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MALLORY HATS 


THE HATS OF UNEXAMPLED SMARTNESS 
















Notice the sound- 
ness of Simmons 
links, shown twice 
enlarged in the 
panel below. 
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First Aid toward 
a Beautiful Skin 


Purity is a claim easily made 
for anything, but one glance 
substantiates it in the case of — 


White Rose 
“Y7TT “Glycerine Soap 


—famed for half a century as 
the ideal aid to a beautiful skin. 
This soap is a demonstration of 
soap-making as an art, rather 
than as a commercial activity. 
Other aristocrats of the bath- 
room are— 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne 
the real thing in Cologne Water, 
faithful to formula for many years 





heres logic 

in a sound 
WATCH 

CHAIN: 


THE ARISTOCRAT 
The Mallory Feature Hat 


For Autumn, 
Silk-Lined, Silk-Banded 
And Silk-Bound 


a 


and— . 

No. 411 Bath Salts 
available in nine popular perfumes. 
With these you bathe de luxe and 
turn ablutions into enjoyment. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY, Inc. 


Durinc all your waking, 
working hours you wear it. 
It is exposed to dust, dirt and 
friction. Yet always it must 
hold the watch securely— 


and maintain a good ap- 
pearance. 


234 Fifth Avenue, New York 








25 W. 45th St., New York 
Made in U.S. A. 


VANITY FAIR 


The Most Entertaining 
Magazine of Modern Life 


IN EVERY ISSUE 
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More reason, therefore, for 
choosing a Simmons Chain 
made by the special process 
of drawing gold, green gold 
or Platinumgold.over a stout 
base metal. This chain is 
durable. Link by link it re- 
sults from finished crafts- 
manship. It is good-looking 
—designed by leaders in the 
art. And so reasonable in 
price that you cannot afford 
to spend less on a chain. At 
your jeweler’s—$4 to $15. 
R. F. Simmons Company, 
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Literati, humourists, satirists.... 
The theatre, artistic and bizarre 


ee Ps co 


— a ek ne : aa Attleboro, PCa sing 
ty and dignity of the screen. ... ? AER ATCA : a ee ae 
Art, photographs and drawings, = a -. 8 ; 

fanciful and lovely. . . . Who’s te 

who in the world of ideas... . i Ss j M M O N Ss 
What’s what in bridge. . . . TRADE MARC 

Motors. . . .Men’s Fashions. . 


CHAINS 


And audacities that please the 
sophisticated and infuriate the 
stupid. 

OME men wear the Van Heusen because 


S it is the most stylish collar; others be- 
C92 cause they scorn the ordinary hard collar. 
« But the real reason is: The Van Heusen is 
the only collar with style woven into it — 


and comfort tailored into it! @That’s why 
men who felt Van Heusen ease last Summer 
enjoy its smartness this Fall. 


12 STYLES—50 CENTS 


Q VAN HEUSENg ||| ©7 
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Footsteps Now! 





VANITY FAIR, Greenwich, Conn. 


ite’ my check for $3.50 (or $5) for a one 
Yat (ot two year) subscription to your sympo- 
um of erudition and merriment. 


th e Worlds Smartest CO ELAR This substantial shell of gold 


is drawn over a core of base 
metal in the making of every 





a qt your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee Simmons Chain. From the 

ince ) shirt with the Van Heusen Collar attached. original ingot (illustrated ac- 
Address... tual an) until the smallest 
bitasstepsstesscseicsthgssssituswiscdscatieevinansice li wnt Get, he 

! PHILLIPS -JONES Q NEW YORK.*. ratio of gold to base metal 


is constant. With this special 
Simmons process, durability and 
clean-cut design follow naturally. 





























Bodies which carry the emblem—Body by Fisher—are generally 

recognized as marking the highest development of artistic, 

structural and service standards. As a consequence, it is also 

conceded that a car not equipped with a Fisher Body cannot truly 

be said to give the utmost in beauty, comfort, long life and value. 
FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 








CONDE NAST PRESS 


VANITY FAR 


GREENWICH, ¢ ONN 
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‘hy 1E simplest and yet, by far, 
the most complete estite 
you can leave your fami!, 

Monthly Income LifeInsurance. 


The Prudential issues this in 


various flexible and convenient 
forms to run as many years as 
you wish, or for the lifetime of 


your beneficiary. 


Prudential Monthly Income 
meets the Needs as the Needs 
arise. It is the Insurance that 
Insures the Insurance! 


Che little Prudential books 
of the fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
and the Constitution cf the 
United States, will be sent 
with our compliments, on 
your request. 





He Taught Presidents 


AV YNG in June 1775, some twenty youthtul Virginians cjened up their own 
l 


i 


licle war on Great Bricain by raiding the royalist arsenal in the house ot 
Lo.d Dunmore. 


Beajamin Harrison was one of them. James Monroe another. Still another was 
George Wythe, a brilliant young lawyer. They formed a military company 


started drilling But Wythe, whose wo:k in the Virginia Burgesses | 


é 


him for a far greater career, was soon dratred out ot the ranks,and sent to 


nad marked 
Philadeiphia 
to sign the Declaration. 


Independence won, Wythe grew into a great judge and noted teacher. In his law 
i ¢ 5 « - My . 
classes at William and Mary studied many of the leaders of the text generation 








including two, who became Presidents. Also John Marshall, the s Ci 
i And, for tour years, the amanuensis in Wythe’s court was the redoubrable 


Justic 
Henry Clay. 


Thus, one boy, who, by the way, got his own lessons from an able moth 
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faiterin 


r along in the country schools, became a vital link in the greatest tra 
of American public lite. 


No man is more than a link between the past and the futwe. Everything 
he enjoys today comes from the sacrifices of countless generations before him. 
Insurance enables any man honestly to pass along his share of the benefits 


he inherited to those who follow him. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
‘Prestdent 


HOME OFFICE. NEWARK 


New Jersey 





IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS — EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 
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Even a pres acquaint- 
ance with the Lincoln is 
sufhcient to create a dom- 
inant impression of distine- 
tion and individuality. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 7 
Division of YQ A 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY ww 
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